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American Country Clubs. 


BY FRANK S..ARNETT. 


A MODERN INVENTION WHICH HAS BECOME AN IMPORTANT ELE- 


MENT IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF AMERICA—ITS ORIGIN 


IS TRACED 


TO BOSTON, BUT IT HAS BECOME A NECESSITY EVERYWHERE TO 
THE SEEKERS AFTER THE PLEASURES OF OUTDOOR EXISTENCE. 


HE country club is essentially Amer- 
ican. In Britain it is not needed. 

On the continent of Europe it is not 
wanted. Even with us, its evolution is 
the history of barely twenty years. It 
has come into existence only since we 
have learned to play. A quarter of a 








century ago we were as serious as Eng- 
lishmen in our pleasure. 

With increased prosperity, with a 
closer acquaintance with other lands; 
perhaps, too, with a threatened breaking 
down of his nervous system, the Amer- 
ican is realizing, and in time will more 






































Tas CLUB HOUSE AND’ GROUNDS OF THE BALTUSROL CLUB, SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY, ONE OF THE 


WELL KNOWN SUBURBAN CLUBS OF THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
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THE NEWPORT GOLF CLUB, WHICH IS TOO MUCH OF 


A SHOW PLACE TO RANK AS A TYPICAL COUNTRY 


CLUB. 


fully realize, that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. 

And Jill! The change the country 
club has wrought in her is simply mar- 
velous. To tell the-truth, she was in 
far sadder condition in the old time 
than was Jack. She was a very dear 
girl, but her chief characteristics were a 
desire to talk bennets and an ability to 
make preserves. 

The country club was originally a pro- 
test against the old time summer hotel, 
probably the most ghastly aid to the 
killing of time ever devised, even in this 
land of futile efforts towards entertain- 
ment. Never was there such constant 
dressing, such unalloyed discomfort, 
such hopeless ennui. Knickerbockers 
were unknown. A negligee shirt would 
have ostracized its wearer. If a man 
wished both country air and freedom of 
costume, he sought a farm. Arrived 
there, his chief objects were to secure 
the city papers and to study the market 
reports. At the summer hotel the guests 
grew to loathe each other because there 
was nothing to do save to wish them- 
selves at home. At the farm house 
there was not even some one to loathe. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY CLUB HAS DONE. 


All this has been changed by the coun- 
try club. 


Nay, more, the country club 


has practically changed the entire social 
life of America. It has to a certain ex- 
tent modified our ideas of right and 
wrong. It has been chiefly responsible 
for the development of gentlemanly 
sport. It has taught our men the 
value of healthful pleasure. It has 
brought our women out of stuffy houses 
and out of their own hopeless, aimless 
selves, has given color to their cheeks, 
vivacity to their movements, charm and 
intelligence to their conversation. The 
influence of the country club has been 
almost wholly for good. 

The country club has taken its legiti- 
mate position in the social cosmos. A 
place has been found outside the re- 
stricted possibilities of the home where 
men and women may meet on an equal 
footing. Here the bachelor may find 
that platonic companionship without 
which any sane man’s life is stunted. 
Within it he may, unembarrassed, grad- 
ually reénter an existence from which in 
devotion to business he has fallen away. 

The lonely man is not so much a man 
who has proved himself unworthy of 
friends as a man who has neglected to 
make them until he has forgotten the 
process ; not so much one who has always 
had a contempt for companionship as 
one who has so long been heedless of it 
that he seems an awkward boor when 
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again seeking it. Such, 
sadly often, has been 
the thoughtless career 
of American men. But 
with this condition of 
things, too, the country 
elub is doing away. 
Men that “have no 
time ” for ordinary so- 
cial duties become en- 
thusiastic ' members, 
and soon find them- 
selves unconsciously 
drawn back to their 
normal life. 

One of our wealth- 
iest oil magnates de- 
cided, one evening, to 
run over to London 
on a business matter 
of international im- 
portance. He sailed 
the next morning. 
Arriving at the holi- 
day season, he found 
that a _ prospective 
Goleonda would not 
have made one of the 
men he wished to con- 
sult neglect his vaca- 























tion. Did the Ameri- 
can accept an invita- ON THE LINKS AT THE MORRIS COUNTY GOLF CLUB. 

tion to a house party, 

or, while awaiting his associates’ return, town? He did neither. He rushed off 
prepare to enjoy the merry season in to Russia to examine the oil fields. 












































THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE MORRIS COUNTY GOLF CLUB, NEAR MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
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Such a man has yet to be educated up 
to the country club, although he might 
adapt himself to Newport. For New- 
port’s is not. the typical country club, 
although it is the most gorgeous, It is 
merely the imposing monument erected 
by millionairedom to self and Mammon. 
It is as far from an ideal known near 
Boston as are certain New York city 
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country club, where healthful bodied 
and healthful minded women are ad- 
mitted, where out of door life is the 
raison @étre, and where there is no 
time for gossip or blackguarding, one is 
scarcely likely to find a dispute referred 
to the public courts. Said Emerson: 


The ornament of a house is the friends who 
frequent it. There is no event greater in life 
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THE BALTIMORE COUNTRY CLUB, ROLAND PARK, MARYLAND—THIS CLUB HAS A THOUSAND MEMBERS, 


A FINE GOLF COURSE, TENNIS COURTS, 


AND CROQUET GROUNDS, AND OWNS ITS 


HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE. 


clubs, where men yawn and wish them- 
selves dead or poor; as far from that old 
time club in which, Beaumont tells us, 
the talk was as bright as if each 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

The Newport Club, like Newport it- 
self, is a show place. Its members are 
constantly facing the footlights. True, 
it has been prominent in golf, but it was 
only a few years ago that the royal and 
ancient game was seriously threatened 
there by the popularity of a clambake 
association. 

There are a few organizations known 
as country clubs in which, if a man were 
expelled, he would probably endeavor to 
retain his membership by an appeal 
to the courts. “ Three black balls used 
to make a gentleman wince,” once wrote 
George William Curtis, “ and gentlemen 
only were held to be clubable.” Only 
half of this is now correct, for women, 
too, are “clubable.” But in the true 


than the appearance of new persons about our 
hearth, except it be the progress of the character 
which draws them. It has been finely added by 
Landor to his definition of a great man: “It is he 
who can call together the most select men when it 
pleases him.” 

There, paradoxical as it may at first 
appear, is the idea of the country club 
as it should be, and as sometimes it is. 
It is really the love of home and the love 
of friends whom one would have about 
one’s own hearth that has brought 
about their organization. For the love 
of home involves also the neighborly 
idea, the love of one’s fellows, of com- 
panionship, of something beyond “ high 
balls” and poker and the scandal or 
shop talk of the smoking room. Hence 
it is not strange that the true country 
club had its origin in Boston, where are 
people that know their neighbors, or 
are willing to. It is different in New 
York, where thousands of citizens have 
no idea who lives next door, and are in- 
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THE ARDSLEY CASINO, AT ARDSLEY ON 


clined to regard their own walls as the 
houndary of civilization. 


THE PRECURSOR OF THE COUNTRY CLUB. 
But there is pleasure in looking still 
farther back and imagining the progen- 
itor of the country club to have been 
Washington Irving. He, it will be re- 
called, was inclined in his younger days 
to join in the greatest social freedom 
that the times permitted. With others, 
afterward famous, he formed a club 
holding occasional gatherings in an old 
country house on the Passaic River. 
Here the landlord’s daughter entertain- 
ed the members by playing on the piano 
“to the accompaniment of broiled oys- 
ters.” One of the members, on at- 
tempting to reach home after a particu- 
larly merry meeting, fell into a vault 
through an open grating. “ The soli- 
tude,” he later confessed, “ was rather 
dismal at first, but several other of the 
guests fell in in the course of the eve- 
ning, and they had on the whole a 
pleasant night of it.” Today, for- 
tunately, the country club has been 
emancipated from the grating. 

The summer hotel was, perhaps, an 
improvement on country dissipations 
such as this. With its doom, with the 
decadence of the old road houses, with 
the passing of the stage coach, and the 
birth of coaching as we know it today— 
or as we knew it better before the com- 


HUDSON, NEW YORK, A FAVORITE RESORT FOR NEW YORK 
GOLFERS, AUTOMOBILISTS, AND HORSEMEN, 





ing of the automobile—there arose the 
necessity for something else. Men, 
having become somewhat sane in their 
pleasures, saw no reason why there 
should not be places to which they 
could drive with the women whom they 
met at their own homes. The country 
club was the result. It resulted, in 
fact, from a host of causes. It has it- 
self been fruitful of even more results. 

As has been said, there was not a 
single country club in America twenty 
five years ago. Even seven years ago 
they were so few as scarcely to know of 
one another’s existence. In the spring 
of 1895 there were in the entire country 
some forty odd clubs playing golf. This 
included all the country and hunt clubs 
as well as those having more or less of 
the same character. Three months 
later the number had risen to more 
than a hundred. Golf, while not the 
initial cause of the birth of the country 
club, has been the strongest individual 
factor in its growth. 

At the present time there are in the 
immediate vicinity of New York—in 
Westchester County and on Staten and 
Long Islands—nearly a score of high 
grade organizations, having all or many 
of the country club’s characteristics, and 
possessing an aggregate membership of 
several thousands. This does not in- 
clude a dozen scattered through New 
Jersey, nor such large and important 























clubs as those at Newport, Tuxedo, and 
elsewhere—all practically supported by 
New Yorkers. Ranging next is Bos- 
ton’s corner of Massachusetts, where 
eight or ten clubs of note have more 
than a thousand members. 

The world will never again, perhaps, 
produce such master works of art as 
those of classic ages. It will never see 
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gravely announced that at one such the 
members, accompanied by powdered 
flunkies in knee breeches, played golf on 
links that had holes lined with gold! 
But these are not the clubs that have 
bettered and broadened American life. 


SOME OF THE FOREMOST CLUBS. 


To make the round of the country 




















THE SHINNECOCK HILLS GOLF CLUB—THE UPPER ENGRAVING SHOWS THE GOLF COURSE ON THE FAMOUS 
SAND HILLS OF SHINNECOCK ; THE LOWER ENGRAVING SHOWS THE CLUB HOUSE. 


such barbaric splendor as it once knew. 
But never before has it had the actual 
comfort, the luxury, that is possessed in 
the America of today. And while the 
apotheosis of this luxurious comfort is 
found only in our private residences, 
some reflection of it is in many of our 
country clubs. There are two or three, 
indeed, where the luxury stultifies the 
comfort; and a London paper once 


clubs, one may start at the Brookline, 
the pioneer of its kind, with its hundred 
acres of splendid land, its race course, 
polo field, golf links, and tennis courts; 
its weekly table d’héte and dance at the 
homelike club house, to which, through 
the unspoiled country, the members 
drive the five miles from Boston over a 
perfect pavement. 

Then to Hamilton, where, at the 
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Myopia Hunt Club, we play golf with 
the quail whistling in our ears, the bay 
of the hounds and the ringing horns of 
coaches sounding musically from the 
distance. Again we are away, now to 
Westchester, where there is an admir- 
able harbor in which float the private 
yachts of the members. Coaching into 
town, we can cross to Long Island and 
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A flying leap over a dozen cities that 
have suburban clubs lands us within 
sight of the Pacific, where lies the Bur- 
lingame, set in a park of eight hundred 
acres, perhaps the most picturesque of 
them all. 

The chief influence of these clubs has 
been in the encouragement of outdoor 
sports. With these they have given 









































ON THE GROUNDS OF THE STATEN ISLAND CRICKET CLUB, AT LIVINGSTON, STATEN - ISLAND. 


find the two most famous hunt clubs in 
America, the Meadowbrook and the 
Rockaway. The women with us are 
made welcome at the quaint club house 
of the former or the more luxurious 
home of the latter, although neither has 
the features that make Brookline ideal. 

From Philadelphia we drive out to 
its country clubs through America’s 
most beautiful suburbs—save only, per- 
haps, those of Boston. And then, pass- 
ing Baltimore and Washington, we find 
ourselves in St. Augustine, where, in 
the goodly company in the club house 
close by the ruins of the old Spanish gate 
of the city, we put off till tomorrow 
those things we should have done today. 





themselves an all the year round life, 
delightful at every season—tennis in the 
spring, polo from May until October, 
riding to hounds from October until the 
going is unfit; in midwinter, toboggan 
and night skating carnivals, made fairy- 
like by electric illuminations and bizarre 
costuming—the club house itself never 
so homelike as now that the great log 
fires are ablaze. 

Fox hunting was a colonial sport. 
Its comparatively recent but modified 
revival has brought into existence many 
club houses, and these in turn have 
caused spacious country homes to arise 
on what were but a few years ago 
farming lands. And, for those who can- 
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THE FINE CLUB HOUSE OF THE 


MERION CRICKET ‘CLUB, AT 


HAVERFORD, IN THE SUBURBS OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


not afford to follow the hounds, the hunt 
ball, the men still in their pink coats 
and the cottage women arrayed in their 
bravest, is well worth the remembering. 

Polo, equally with riding to hounds, 
gives color to country club life. The 


picture is medieval in its beauty—the 


smooth, green field faced by the crowds 
on the club house verandas and lawn, the 
adjoining ground occupied by smart 
coaches loaded with women more excited 
by the dangers of the sport than by : 
college football game, the riders and 
their ponies. 


But whatever phase of the country 
club be examined, it is not unreasonable 
to claim that nothing in our develop- 
ment during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been more far reaching. It has 
revolutionized our domestic -and our 
social life. It has not supplanted the 
home, but has sweetened it with health 
and congeniality. It has given a home, 
indeed, to him that has none. “It has 
not unfitted us for work, but has fitted 
us for harder, nobler work. 

The motto of the country clith is 
MENS SANA in corpore sano. 






































THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE COUNTRY CLUB AT BROOKLINE, IN THE SUBURBS 
ORGANIZATION 


OF BOSTON, A PIONEER 
OF ITS KIND. 





The Winning of the Saucy Paoll. 


HOW BILI, HENRY, 


LATE OF MARYLAND, WAS ADMITTED INTO THE 


TRIBE OF GRAY WOLF. 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


I. 
Pet WOLF sits within the shadow 


-of the agency cottonwood and 
puffs unhappy kinnikinie from his ,red 
stone pipe. Heavy, dull, and hot lies 
the August afternoon; heavy, dull, and 
hot lies the heart of Gray Wolf. There 
is a profound grief at his,soul’s roots. 
The Indian’s is not a mobile face. In 
full expression it is capable only of 
apathy or rage. If your Indian would 
show you mirth or woe, he must eke out 
the dim and half told story with streaks 
of paint. But so deep is the present 
sorrow of Gray Wolf that, even without 
the aid of graphi¢ ocher, one reads some 
shadow of it in the wrinkled brows and 
brooding eyes. 

What is it that so beats upon our dis- 
mal Osage? There is a dab of mud 
in his hair;,his blanket is rags, and his 
moccasins are rusty and worn. These he 
weeds of mourning. Death has crept 
to the tepee of Gray Wolf and taken a 
prey. It was Catbird, the squaw of 
Gray Wolf. 

However, his today’s sadness is not 
for the departed Catbird.- He married 
her without laughter, and saw her pass 
without tears, as became a man and an 
Osage. When her breath was gone, the 
women combed her hair and dressed her 
in new, gay clothes, and burned the 
sacred cedar. Gray Wolf, after the 
usage of his fathers, seated her—knees 
to chin—on yonder hilltop, wrapped her 
in rawhides, and, as against the curios- 
ity of coyotes and other prowling ver- 
min of the night, builded her solidly 
about and over with heavy stones. You 
may see the rude mausole, like some 
tumble down chimney, from the agency 
door. 

That was a moon ago. Another will 
go by; and Gray Wolf will lay-off his 
rags and tatters, comb the clay from his 


hair, and give a dance as indicating that 
he mourns no more. No, it is not the 
lost Catbird—good squaw though she 
was—that embitters the tobacco and 
haunts the moods of Gray Wolf. It is 
something more awful than death—that 
merest savage commonplace; some- 
thing to touch the important fiber of 
pride. 

Gray Wolf is proud, as indeed he has 
concern to be. Not alone is he eminent 
as an Osage; he is likewise an eminent 
Indian. Those two thin ragged lines 
of blue tattoo which, on each side from 
the point of the jaw, run downward on 
the neck until eg disappear  gcg 
his blanket, prove Gray Wolf’s eleve 
tion. They are the marks of an ainie- 
inal nobility whereof the paleface in 
his ignorance knows nothing. No more 
than thirty Indians in all the tribes 
may wear these marks. And yet, de- 
spite such signs of respect, Gray Wolf 
has become the subject of acrid tribal 
criticism; and he feels it like the edge 
of a knife. 

Keats was quill pricked to death by 
critics. But Keats was an Englishman 
and a poet. Petronius Arbiter, Nero’s 
minion, was also criticised. | Despite 
the faultfinder, however, he lived in 
cloudless, merry luxury, and died laugh- 
ing. But Petronius was a Roman and 
an epicure. Gray Wolf is to gain noth- 
ing by these examples. He would not 
die like the verse maker, he could not 
laugh like the consul. ‘There is a gulf 
between Gray Wolf and these, as wide 
as the width of the possible. Gray Wolf 
is a stoic, and therefore neither so cal- 
lous nor so wise as an epicure, More- 
over, he is a savage and not a poet. Pe- 
tronius came to be nothing better than 
an appetite; Gray Wolf rises to the 
heights of an emotion. Keats was 
radical of sensibility, ransacking 
firmament; Gray Wolf is an earth going 
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conservative—a more stupendous Tory 
than any Bolingbroke. Of the two, 
while resembling neither, Gray Wolf 
comes nearer the poet than the Syba- 
rite, since he can feel. 


THE SAUCY PAOLI. 491 
tales of you to his neighbor. His whole 
conduct goes guiltless of slanderous syl- 
lable or gesture. But he criticises you 
in his heart; he is strenuous to think 
ill of you; and by some fashion of telep- 


GRAY WOLF PICKS UP ONE BY ONE THE PONY’S SMALL HOOFS. 


Let it be remarked that Osage criti- 


cism is no trivial thing. It is so far 
peculiar that never a word or look or 
even a detractory shrug is made to be, 
its evidence. Your Osage tells no evil 


athy you know and feel and burn with 
this tacit condemnation as much as ever 
you might from hot irons laid on your 
forehead. It is this criticism, as silent 
as it is general, that gnaws at Gray 
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Wolf’s heart and makes his somber vis- 
age more somber yet. 


Il. 


Ir was the week before when Gray 
Wolf, puffed of a vain conceit, matched 
Sundown, his pinto pony—swift as a 
winter wind, he deemed her—against 
a piebald, leggy roan, the property of 
Dull Ox, the cunning Ponca. The race 
had wide advertisement; it took shape 
between the Osages and the Poneas as 
an international event. Gray Wolf as- 
sured his tribe of victory; his Sundown 
was a shooting star, the roan a turtle; 
whereupon the Osages—ever ready as 
natural patriots to believe the worst 
Osage thing to be better than the best 
thing Ponca—fatuously wagered their 
substance on Sundown, even unto the 
beads on their moccasins. 

The race was run; the ubiquitous 
roan, fleeter than a shadow, went by 
poor Sundown as though she ran with 
hobbles on. Dull Ox won, the Poncas 
won. The believing Osages were all 
stripped of their last blanket; and even 
as Gray Wolf sits beneath the agency 
cottonwood and writhes as he considers 
what his pillaged countrymen must 
think of him, the exultant Poneas are 
in the midst of a protracted spree 
something in the nature of a scalp 
dance—meant to celebrate their tri- 
umph and to emphasize the thorough- 
ness wherewith the Osages were skinned. 
Is it marvel, then, that Osage thought is 
full of resentment, or that Gray Wolf 
feels its sting ? 


IIT. 


OveR across from the moody Gray 
Wolf, Bill Henry lounges in the wide 
doorway of Florer’s agency store. Bill 
Henry is young—about twenty three, in 
truth. He has a quick, handsome face, 
with gray eyes that dance and gleam, 
and promise an explosiveness of temper. 
The tan that darkens Bill Henry’s skin 
wherever the sun may get to it, and 
which is comparable to the color of a 
saddle or a law book, testifies that the 
vivacious Bill is no recent importation. 
Five full years on the plains would be 
needed to ripen one to that durable hue, 
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Bill is gazing out upon Gray Wolf? as 
the latter sticks to the cottonwood’s 
shade, and a plan is running in “the 
thoughts of Bill. There is call for 
change in Bill’s destinies, and he must 
have the Gray Wolf’s consent to what 
he bears in mind. 

Bill has followed cattle as a vocation 
since he turned his back on Maryland 
a quintet of years before and pushed 
westward two thousand miles to com- 
mence a career. Bill’s family is of that 
aristocracy which adorns the “ Eastern 
Shore” of Lord Baltimore’s old do- 
main. His folk are of consequence, 
and intended that Bill should ‘take 
equally high position. Bill’s mother, 
an ardent church woman, had a pulpit 
in her thoughts for Bill; his father, 
more of the world, urged on his son the 
law. But Bill’s bent was towards the 
Jaws neither of heaven nor of men. 
The romantic overgrew the practical 
in his nature. He leaned not to labor, 
whether mental or physical; and he 
liked danger and change and careless 
savageries, 

Civilization is artificial; it is a erea- 
ture of convention, of clocks, of hours, 
of an unending procession of sleep, vict- 
uals, and work. Bill distasted such 
orderly matters and felt instinctive 
abhorrence therefor. The day in and 
day out effort called for to remain civi- 
lized terrified Bill; his soul gave up the 
task before it was fairly begun. But 
savagery? Ah, that was different! 
Savagery was natural, easy, and com- 
fortable to the very heart’s blood of 
Bill, shiftless and wild as it ran. Bill 
was an instance of what wise folk term 
“reversion to type ”; and thus it befell, 
while his father tugged one way and his 
mother another, Bill himself went sud- 
denly from under their hands, fled from 
both altar and forum, and never paused 
until he found himself within the gen- 
erous reaches of the Texas Panhandle. 
There, as related, and because savagery 
cannot mean entire idleness, Bill gave 
himself to a pursuit of cows, and soon 
had moderate fame as a rider, a roper, 
a gambler, and a quick, sure hand with 
a gun, and for whatever is deemed ex- 
cellent in those regions wherein he 
abode. 

Bill’s presence among the Osages is 
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wes 


SUDDENLY HE CRACKS OFF A WINCHESTER, SKYWARD. IT IS THE SIGNAL. 


the upecome of a dispute which fell forth 
between Bill and a comrade in a bar- 


room of Mobeetie. Bill and a comrade 
played at the device called “draw 
poker ”; and Bill, in attempting to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of a four flush with 


his six shooter, managed the other’s 
serious wounding. This fact so shook 
Bill’s standing in the Panhandle—so 
«marked him to the common eye as a 
boy of dangerous petulance—that Bill 
sagely withdrew between two days; and 
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now, three hundred miles to the north 
and east, he seeks among the Indians 
for pastures more serene. 


4 P 


WHEN we meet him Bill has been 
with the Osages the space of six weeks. 
And already he begins to doubt his wel- 
come. Not that the Osages object. 
Your Indian objects to nothing that 
does not find shape as an immediate per- 
sonal invasion of himself. But the gov- 
ernment agent—a stern, decisive person 
—likes not the presence of straggling 
whites among his copper colored 
charges; and already he has made inti- 
mation to Bill that his Osage sojourn 
must be short. Any moment this auto- 
crat may despatch his marshal to march 
Bill off the reservation. 

Bill does not enjoy the outlook. 
Within the brief frontiers of those six 
weeks of his visit, Bill has contracted an 
eager fondness for Osage life. Your In- 
dian is so far Scriptural that he taketh 
secant heed of the morrow, and believeth 
with all his soul that sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. Here was a pro- 
gram to dovetail with those natural 
moods of Bill. His very being, when 
once it understood, arose on tiptoe to 
embrace it. Bill has become an Osage 
in his breast; and as he poses with list- 
less grace in Florer’s portals, he is con- 
sidering means whereby he may manage 
a jointure with the tribe, and become in 
actual truth a member. There is but 
one door to his coming; Bill must wed 
his way into’ Osage citizenship. He 
must take a daughter of the tribe to 
wife; turn “ squaw man,” as it’s called. 
Then will Bill be a full blown Osage; 
then may no agent molest him or make 
him afraid. 

This amiable plot, as he lounges in 
Florer’s door, is already decided upon by 
Bill. His faney has even pitched upon 
the damsel whom he will honor with the 
title of “ Mrs. Bill.” It is this selection 
that produces Gray Wolf as a factor in 
Bill’s intended happiness, since Gray 
Wolf is the parent of the Saucy Paoli, 
to whom Bill’s hopes are turned. Bill 
must meet and treat with Gray Wolf for 
his daughter; discover her “ price,” and 
pay it. 


As to the lady herself and her gener- 
ous consent when once her father is won, 
Bill harbors no misgivings. He believes 
too well of his handsome person; more- 
over, has he not demonstrated in friendly 
bout, on foot and on horseback, his su- 
periority to the young Osage bucks who 
pit themselves against him? Has he 
not outrun, outwrestled, and outridden 
them? And at work with either rifle, 
six shooter, or knife, has he not opened 
their eyes? Also, he has conquered 
them at cards; and their money and 
their ponies and their gewgaws to a 
healthful value are his as spoils thereof. 

Bill is all things that a lady of sensi- 
bility should love; and for that, on those 
two or three occasions when he came un- 
expectedly upon her, the Saucy Paoli 
dodged within the ancestral lodge to 
daub her nose and cheeks with hurried 
yet graceful red, thereby to improve and 
give her beauties point, Bill knows he 
has touched her heart. Yes, forsooth! 
Bill feels sure of the Saucy Paoli; it is 
Gray Wolf, somber of his late defeat by 
the wily Dull Ox and his evanescent 
roan, towards whom his apprehensions 
turn their face. The more, perhaps, 
since Bill himself, not being a blinded 
Osage, and having besides some certain 
wit concerning horses, scrupled not to 
wager and win on the Ponca entry, and 
against the beloved Sundown of his 
father in law to come. It is the notion 
that Gray Wolf might resent this apos- 
tasy that breeds a half pause in Bill’s 
optimism as he loafs in Florer’s door. 


» 2 


As Bill stands thus musing, the Saucy 
Paoli comes by. The Saucy Paoli is 
light, pretty, round, and wholesome, and 
she glances with a shy, engaging softness 
on Bill from eyes as dark and big and 
deep as a deer’s. Is it not worth while 


to wed her? The Osages are owners in * 


fee of one million five hundred thousand 
acres of best land; they have eight even 
millions of dollars stored in the Great 
Father’s strong chests in Washington; 
they are paid each one hundred and 
forty dollars by their fostering Great 
Father as an annual present; and the 
head of the house draws all for himself 
and his own. Marriage will mean an 
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instant yearly income of two hundred 
and eighty dollars; moreover, there may 
come the profitable papoose, and with 
each such a money augmentation of one 
hundred and forty dollars. And again, 
there are but sixteen hundred Osages 
told and counted ; and so would Bill gain 
a strong per cent in the tribal domain 
and the.tribal treasure. Altogether, a 
union with the fair, brown Saucy Paoli 
is a prospect fraught of brilliancy; and 
so Bill wisely holds it. 

For an hour it has leaped in Bill’s 
thoughts as an impulse to go across to 
the spreading cottonwood, propose him- 
self to the Gray Wolf for the Saucy Paoli, 
and elicit reply. It would not be the 
Osage way; but Bill is not yet an Osage, 
and some reasonable allowance should 
doubtless be made by Gray Wolf for the 
rude defects of paleface education. Such 
step would earn an answer, certain and 
complete. Your savage beateth not 
about the bush. His diplomacy is Bis- 
marckian. It is direet and proceeds by 


straight lines. 


aS 


Tuus: chase Bill’s cogitations when 
the sudden sight of the Saucy Paoli and 
her -glances, full of wist and warmth, 
fasten his gallant fancy and crystallize 
resolution to act at once. 

“ How! ” observes Bill, by way of sal- 
utation, as he stands before Gray Wolf. 

That warrior grunts swinish, though 
polite, response. Then Bill goes directly 
to the core of his employ; explains his 
passion, sets forth his hopes, and by 
dashing swoops arrives at the point 
which, according to Bill’s blunt theories 
of savage nature, should quicken the in- 
terest of Gray Wolf, and says: 

“Now, what price? How 
ponies? ” 

“How many you give?” retorts the 

“cautious Gray Wolf. 

“ Fifteen.” Bill stands ready to go to 
thirty. 

“Ugh!” observes Gray Wolf, and 
then he looks out across the prairie 
grasses where the thick smoke shows the 
summer fires to be burning them far 
away, 

“Thirty ponies,” says Bill after a 
pause. These or their money equivalent 


many 


—six hundred dollars—Bill knows to be 
a fat figure. He believes Gray Wolf will 
yield. 

But Bill is in partial error. Gray Wolf 
is not in any sordid, money frame, Your 
savage is a sentimentalist solely on two 
matters: those to touch his pride and 
those to wake his patriotism, And be- 
cause of the recent triumph of the 
Poneas, and the consequent censures 
upon him now flaming, though hidden, 
in the common Osage heart, Gray Wolt’s 
pride is raw and throbbing. He looks 
up at Bill where he waits. 

* One pony!” says Gray Wolf. 

“One?” 

* But it must beat the Ponca’s roan.” 

Four hundred miles to the westward 
lie the broad eattle ranges of the Tri- 
angle Dot. Throughout all cow land 
the ponies’ of the Triangle Dot have 
name for speed. As far eastward as 
the Panhandle and westward to the 
Needles, as far southward as the Seven 
Rivers and northward to the Spanish 
Peaks, has their fame been flung. About 
camp fires and among the boys of cows 
are tales told of Triangle Dot ponies 
that overtake coyotes and jack rabbits. 
More, they are exalted as having on a 
time raced even with an antelope. These 
ponies are children of a blue grass sire, 
as thoroughbred as ever came out of 
Kentucky. Little in size, yet a ghost 
to go; his name was Redemption. These 
speedy mustang babies of Redemption 
have yet to meet their master in the 
whole Southwest. And Bill knows of 
them; he has seen them run. 

“In two moons, my father,” says Bill. 

There is much bucking and pitching; 
there is much creaking of saddle leath- 
ers; there is finally a deep dig in the 
flanks by the long spurs, and_ Bill, 
mounted on his best, rides out of Pau- 
hauska. His blankets are strapped be- 
hind, his war bags bulge with provand, 
he is fully armed; of a verity, Bill medi- 
tates a journey. Four hundred miles— 
and return—no less, to the ranges of the 
Triangle Dot. Gray Wolf watches from 
heneath the cottonwood that already 
begins to throw its shadows long; his 
eyes follow Bill until the latter’s broad 
brimmed, gray sombrero disappears on 
the hill crests over beyond Bird River. 

It skills not to follow Bill in this pil- 
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grimage. He fords rivers; he sups and 
sleeps at casual camps; now and again he 
pauses for the night at some chance 
sown plaza of the Mexicans; but first 
and last, he pushes ever on and on, at a 
round road gait, and with the end he has 
success. 


VII. 


WitHIn his time by full three weeks 
Bill is again at the agency of the Osages ; 
and With him comes a pony—lean of 
muzzle, mild of eye, wide of forehead, 
deep of lung, silken of mane, slim of limb 
—a daughter of the great Redemption; 
and so true and beautiful in each line, 
she seems rather for air than earth. And 
she is named the Spirit. 

Gray Wolf goes over the Spirit with 
eyeand palm. He feels her velvet coat; 
picks up one by one her small hoofs, 
polished and hard as agate. The Spirit 
has private trial with Sundown and 
leaves that hopeless cayuse as if the 
latter were pegged to the prairie. 

“Ugh!” says Gray Wolf at the finish. 


“Heap good pony!” 
Your savage is not a personage of stop 


watches, weights, and records. At the 
best, he may only guess at a pony’s per- 
formance. Also, his vanity has wings, 
though his pony has none, and once he 
gets it into his savage head that his 
pony can race, it is never long ere he re- 
gards him as invincible. Thus is it with 
Dull Ox and his precious roan. That be- 
sotted Ponca promptly accepts the Gray 
Wolf challenge for a second contest. 


VII. 


THE day arrives. The race is to be 
run on the Osage course—a quarter of a 
mile, straight away—at the Pauhauska 
agency. Two thousand Osages and 
Poneas are gathered together. There is 
no laughter, no uproar, no loud talk; all 
is gravity, dignity, and decorum. The 
stakes are one thousand dollars a side, 
for Gray Wolf and Dull Ox are opulent 
pagans. 

The ponies are brought up and looked 
over. The fires of a thousand racing 
ancestors burn slumbrously in the eyes 
of the Spirit; the Poncas should take 
warning. But they do not; wagers run 
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high and higher. The Osages have by 
resolution of their fifteen legislators 
brought the public money to the field. 
Thus they are rich for speculation, 
where, otherwise, by virtue of former 
losses, they would be helpless with empty 
hands. 

Bet after bet is made. The pool box 
is a red blanket spread on the grass. It 
is presided over by a buck, impecunious 
but of fine integrity. Being moneyless, 
he will make no bet himself; being hon- 
est, he will faithfully guard the treasure 
put within his care. <A sporting buck 
approaches the blanket; he grumbles a 
word or two in the ear of the pool master 
who sits at the blanket’s head; then he 
searches forth a hundred dollar bill from 
the darker recesses of his blanket, and 
lays it on the red betting cloth. Another 
comes up; the pool master murmurs the 
name of the pony on which the hundred 
is offered; it is covered by the second 
speculator; that wager is complete. 
Others arrive at the betting blanket; its 
entire surface becomes dotted with bank 
notes—two and two they lie together,” 
each wagered against the other. The 
blanket is covered and concealed with 
the money piled upon it. One begins to 
wonder how a winner is to know his 
wealth. There will be no clash, no dis- 
pute. Savages never cheat; and each 
will know his own. Besides, there is the 
poverty eaten, honest buck, watching 
all; to be appealed to as referee should 
an accidental confusion of wagers occur. 

On a bright blanket, a trifle to one 
side—not to be under the moccasins of 
commerce, as it were—sits the Saucy 
Paoli. She is absolutely still, without 
motion; and a blanket, covering her 
from little head to little foot, leaves not 
so much as a stray lock or the tip of an 
ear for one’s gaze to rest upon. The 
Saucy Paoli is present, dutifully, to an- 
swer the outcome of the Gray Wolf’s 
pact with Bill. One wonders how does 
her heart beat, and how roam _ her 
hopes? Is she for the roan, or is she for 
the glory of the Triangle Dot? 


IX. 


THE solemn judges draw their blank- 
ets about them and settle to their places. 
Three Poncas and three Osages on a 
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side they are; they seat themselves op- 

posite each other, with twenty feet be- 
tween. A line is drawn from trio to 
trio; that will serve as wire. The pony 
to cross first is to be victor. 

Now all is ready! The rival ponies are 
at the head of the course; it will be a 
standing start. A grave buck sits in the 
saddle near the two racers, and to their 
rear. He is the starter. Suddenly he 
cracks off-a Winchester, skyward. It is 
the signal. 

The ponies leap like panthers at the 
sound, There is a swooping rush; for 
one hundred yards they run together, 
then the Spirit takes the lead. Swifter 
than the thrown lance—swift as the 
sped arrow she comes! With each in- 

‘stant she leaves and still further leaves 
the roan! What has such as the mon- 
grel pony of the Poncas to do with the 
flower of the Triangle Dot? The 
Spirit flashes between the double trium- 
virate of judges winner by fifty yards! 

And now one expects a shout. There 
isnone. The losing Poncas and the tri- 


umphant Osages alike are stolid and dig- 
nified. Only, Gray Wolf’s eyes gleam, 
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and the cords in his neck swell. He has 
been redeemed with his people, his 


-honor has been returned, his pride can 
‘again hold up its head. But while his 


heart may bound, his face must be like 
iron. That is the etiquette of savagery. 

Both Gray Wolf and the Osages will 
exult later, noisily, vociferously. There 
will be feasting and dancing. Now they 
must be grave and guarded; both for 
their own credit and to save their Ponca 
adversaries from a wound. 

Bill turns and rides slowly back to 
the judges. The Spirit—true daughter 
of Redemption—stands with fire eyes 
and tiger lily nostrils. Bill swings from 
the saddle. Gray Wolf throws off the 
blanket from the Saucy Paoli, head 
bowed and silent. Her dress is the 
climax of Osage magnificence; the Saucy 
Paoli glows like a ruby against the green 
of the prairie. Bill takes the Saucy 
Paoli’s hand and raises her to her feet. 
She lifts her head. Her glance is shy, 
yet warm and glad. She hesitates. 
Then, as one who takes courage—just as 
might a white girl, though with less of 
art—she puts up lips to be kissed. 
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DEAR little maid with the wildwood name, 

The wildwood name and the wood wild ways, 
Teach me the trail to the wilderness, 

Sing me a song of the dreamful days. 


I am tired of women who praise and phrase ; 
I am tired of women who act the part ; 
Who have never a look that is all their own, 
_And never a birth of words from the heart. 


I am faint for beauty. Ah, beauty there is 
In their beautiful faces and tides of hair ; 

But the beauty is barren and does not speak, 
And I long for a look that is never there ; 


For a look in the eyes that is now a dream 
And now a shadow, and still a smile 

As sad as Circe and sweet as spring, 
With the tears half shining all the while. 


I look for the beauty the dryads had, 

Steeped in the greenwood’s stealing breath ; 
The silver of petals alone in the dark, 

The strangeness and wonder of life and death. 


Find me a girl of the simplest speech ; 

Find me a girl with the dream not done ; 
Find me a girl with the breath of life 

And her face alight for the sake of the sun ! 


Dear little maid with the wildwood name, 

The wildwood name and the wood wild ways, 
Teach me the trail to the wilderness, 

Sing me a song of the dreamful days ! 
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TWO 


ILLUSTRATES 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


A STORY THAT 


I. 


a. Tramp! Tramp! I list- 
' ened, and heard the reverberation 
of many feet, the rhythmic footfalls of 
an army. 

Yes, surely of an army! But where 
were the drums and the fifes? I heard 
neither the beating of the one nor the 
shrilling of the other. 

The tramping came nearer, and the 
head of the column drew into sight; 
sturdy, rugged men, marching in close 
order, six abreast, looking neither to 
right nor left, but forward, forward, with 
a sort of dogged persistence, through 
the sweltering heat of the August after- 
noon. 

Interminably the column stretched 
rearward. How many were there in 
this army that for the hour had thrust 
aside the busy traffic of city streets? 
Scores? Hundreds? 

“ Six thousand!” said some one near 
me. 

They bore no flags, no banners. There 
were no officers, no gold lace. It was an 
army of the unemployed. 

“Fools!” said the one who had 
spoken before. “It is their own fault 
they are out!” 


If. 


My paper had sent me to write up the 
great strike. I was face to face with 
one phase of it—the strikers. I listened 
to all that was said—the comments of 
the people—and then I studied the faces 
of the men who kept passing in their 
weary, endless, noonday parade. Good 
faces, strong, honest faces, I thought. 
One of the men dropped wearily from 
the column and seated himself near me 
upon the curbing—a lame man, who in 
the body could go no further with his 
fellows, though it was easy to see that he 
was with them still in spirit. 


SIDES OF THE GREAT 


SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


“ What is your trade? ” I asked. 

“Tam a brass polisher. I am thirty 
years old. I know my trade well, and 
have worked at it twelve years. For a 
day’s work, of ten hours, I get two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The labor that I 
perform in a day, by which the rough 
metal is transformed into merchantable 
material, often profits my employer ten 
dollars. I am striking for two dollars 
and eighty one cents for a day’s work, 
which shall be nine hours instead of 
ten.” 

I took his name and address. 


IIT. 


MorpDAvnt was the owner of the brass 
works. Besides Burdick, the lame man, 
some two hundred more of his employees 
were “ out.” Z 

That night I called at Mordaunt’s 
home. I will not describe his residence 
as palatial, for I am not familiar with 
palaces. It was a handsome and com- 
fortable residence of stone, located in a 
fashionable portion of the city. His 
wife and daughters moved in a distinctly 
fashionable set, and gave elaborate en- 
tertainments. Mordaunt himself was a 
quiet, reserved, somewhat bookish man. 

“Yes, Pll talk with you about the 
strike, Mr. Darnell,” he said, when we 
were seated in his library, “for I have 
nothing to conceal in regard to my posi- 
tion, and nothing to say which I have 
not already said to my men.” 

While he spoke, I could not refrain 
from glancing with appreciation at the 


luxurious appointments of the room. | 


The richly covered cases filled with the 
finest specimens of the bookmaker’s art, 
the rare bronzes and marbles, the won- 
drously woven rugs from the orient, 
were evidences not alone of wealth, but 
of culture as well—of the taste of the 
connoisseur. 
Mordaunt guessed my thought. 


. 
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“You are making comparisons,” he 
said. “1 presume you think the distri- 
bution is unequal, Iadmit that. Iam 
well housed, and my environments min- 
ister to esthetic tastes. I am_ well 
clothed, my table is well supplied, my 
hands show no sign of toil.” 

He paused, rose from his chair, and 
paced for a time in a silence which I 
did not interrupt. Finally he went on, 
standing before me: 

“My father worked in a shop. He 
discovered, or partly discovered, meth- 
ods of combining certain alloys so as to 
cheapen the production of brass. In his 
experiments he used every surplus dollar 
that he could spare from the mainte- 
nance of his family. Often we suffered 
from want of clothing, often from want 
of food. He died—poor, broken, de- 
spairing—and left me to complete his 
work. That I succeeded, you know— 
the results, you can see. But you can- 
not see the years of endeavor, always 
facing defeat, the burden of debt, the 
mental agony, the hell on earth when 
defeat seemed certain, which paved the 
way to—this.” 


Mordaunt spread out his hands with 
an effective gesture, turned to the con- 
sole, and took therefrom two fine Ha- 
vanas, one of which he handed me. 

“JT said to myself then that if in the 
end I should accomplish anything for 
the world, the world must pay for those 


years. If material progress, the build- 
ing of factories, furnishing employment 
for labor, adding to the world’s wealth— 
if this means accomplishing’ anything 
for the world, then I have done it. But 
the cost—no man can know but myself.” 


IV. 


THE strike continued, the situation 
remained unchanged. At the end of a 
week I hunted up Burdick, the lame 
man. His home was a small but neat 
frame eottage, which he rented. He 
had a wife and three children. 

“T don’t know how long we can hold 
out,” he said, with a wan smile. “ Two 
dollars and fifty cents a day does not let 
a man get ahead much. We shall get 
some strike benefits, but with six thou- 
sand men out our funds will be used up 
pretty fast.” 
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I attended one of the men’s meetings. 
Burdick spoke, and was heard with at- 
tention. He said: 

“ Our employers claim that brain and 
capital should receive the larger share of 
the earnings—that without them labor 
would receive nothing. But their 
‘larger share’ means ninety five per 
cent. God never meant the division to 
be so unequal.” 

There were some murmurs of discon- 
tent in the hall. Socialism, anarchy, 
seemed to lie near the surface; but Bur- 
dick counseled patience and moderation. 
“We can destroy,” he said, “ but who 
will help us to build up again?” 

The strike spun its slow length along. 
It was the thirtieth day since its begin- 
ning. At one o’clock I sat at my desk. 
The paper had just gone to press. 


V. 


On my way to my lodgings, I heard 
the alarm of the fire bells. 

I listened. No fire alarm, this—the 
riot alarm! The telephone was at my 
elbow. In an instant the answer came: 
“The strikers are threatening Mor- 
daunt’s house.” 

Mordaunt’s house—not the works! 
Even in the suddenness of the moment I 
had time to analyze this, and it did not 
seem strange to me. Burdick had 
warned them. “If we destroy, who will 
help us build up?” Of the works, they 
were part owners, in a sense. With those 
gone, even their paltry wages would be 
no more. But with their employer’s 
house—that was different. Its luxury 
was the thing they hated, the emblem of 
the injustice wrought them each day. 

I had seen mobs before, but none like 
this. More uncontrollable than the ele- 
ments, more demoniac that fire, blood, 
or storm, it surged about Mordaunt’s 
home, more threatening in its very sul- 
lenness than it could have been in noisy 
clamorings. 

The police were drawn up in a double 
line before the house, facing the mob 
and endeavoring to press it back, but it 
held ground stubbornly. Just as I ar- 
rived, Mordaunt threw open the wide 
doors of the hall and stood there in a 
blaze of light, calm and self possessed. 
He seemed about to speak, and I was 
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wondering if he would repeat there what 
he had said to me in his library. 

Then occurred the climax of the 
drama, in movement so rapid that I 
could scarce follow it. I saw a huge 
fellow from the middle of the crowd 
forcing himself forward, assisted by 
some of his companions, while others 
sought to restrain him. 

Presently he was against the first 
cordon of police, hurling himself vehe- 
mently forward. An officer struck. at 
him with his club. Warding the blow, he 
struck the officer from his path, and 
made another effort forward. Now he 
was surrounded by the police and in 
their grasp; but with a mighty effort he 
raised himself to his full height and 
above their heads hurled - something 
straight at the spot where Mordaunt 
stood. 

But Mordaunt no longer stood alone. 
Beside him, her hands clasped upon his 
arm, her affrighted face now turned im- 
ploringly upon him, now upon the mob 
before her, stood his daughter, Alice. 
She was very fair and sweet, and in that 
turbulent scene seemed more spirit than 


* woman. 


The bomb fell short. It lay twisting 
and sputtering like a devil, upon the 
edge of the step. Mordaunt seized his 
daughter and thrust her behind him 
into the hall, but nothing in his action 
or pose suggested fear or the thought of 
retreat for himself. 

A brave officer sprang towards the 
infernel thing. Before he could reach 
it a man had sprung from the forefront 
of the mob, eluded the restraining hands 
of the police, seized the bomb, and with 
incredible speed and alertness had run 
past Mordaunt, through the house, and 
by a rear exit into an open space. There 
he threw it far from him. 


VI. 


Ir was Burdick, the lame man, who 
did this. In the gray of the morning 
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Mordaunt and I sat beside his cot in the 
clean, cool hospital, after the doctors 
were done with him. His right hand 
-was burned to a crisp, where he had in- 
effectually worked to extinguish the fuse. 
One shoulder had been lacerated by a 
piece of flying metal as the bomb burst, 
and there were contusions upon his head 
from being thrown to the ground. by the 
force of the shock. The doctors for- 
bade conversation, but we were loath to 
leave. . 

I returned home with Mordaunt for 
breakfast. Alice sat beside her father, 
who was deeply moved by the events of 
the night. 

“ That man has done me a service that 
cannot be measured.” said Mordaunt. 
“ Money cannot wipe out my debt, yet 
will I do what I can. I will make him 
rich—rich beyond his dreams. | I'll ask 
you, Darnell, to act for me.” 

A few days later I went to Burdick, 
in his home., I had with me a draft for 
twenty thousand dollars, payable to his 
order, and deeds conveying him an in- 
terest in the works. The deed contained 
a provision that Mordaunt, so long as he 
lived, should direct the policy of tlie 
company towards the labor employed. ° 

“What will this policy be?” asked 
Burdick. 

“ The same as heretofore,” I said. 

He tore the deed into fragments and 
scattered them upon the floor. 

“ And the draft ? ” I queried. 

He asked his wife to bring him a pen. 
Then he indorsed the draft to the treas- 
urer of the strikers’ association. 

“Tt will help the boys to keep going a 
little longer,” he said; “ but they must 
lose in the end. It is always that way.” 

Mordaunt smiled grimly when I told 
him. 

A month later the strike ended and 
the works reopened. Burdick took a 
place as watchman—his injured right ° 
hand preventing his resumption of his 
trade as polisher—at one dollar and 
seventy five cents per day. 





CIRCUMSTANCE. 


A HIGH gray wall, behind whose fast barred gate 
One listens, powerless, to the poignant strife 
Of freer souls without, who war with fate 
And wrest the pledge denied him—joy of life. 


Charlotte Becker. 





Chloroform—lIts Uses and Dangers. 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, A. B., M.D. 


THE DRUG DISCOVERED BY SIR JAMES SIMPSON, ITS VALUE AS 
AN ANESTHETIC, THE OCCASIONAL FATALITIES IT CAUSES, AND 
THE QUESTION WHETHER IT IS POSSIBLE TO CHLOROFORM A 


SLEEPING PERSON. 


RECENT murder trial in New 
York, which attracted much at- 
tention on account of the remarkable 
features of the tragedy that led to it, 
turned largely upon the use of chloro- 
form as an agent of death. As the case 
was of unique interest to medical men 
and to the public, and as it is quite pos- 
sible that the courts have not heard 
the last of it, it may be worth while to 
present the main facts as to the powers 
and possibilities of the drug that played 
so important a part in it. 


Chloroform is a_ heavy, colorless 


liquid, of pronounced aromatic odor. 


It has a sweet, pungent taste, and evap- 
orates rapidly when exposed to air. It 
is not inflammable; it puts out fire as 
readily as water. It is made by the 
distillation of alcohol which has been 
mixed with chlorinated lime. 

It was discovered and first used as an 
anesthetic by Sir James Y. Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, in 1847. Since its dis- 
covery it has been the principal anes- 
thetic used in surgical operations in 
England and throughout Europe. In 
the United States, sulphuric ether, 
which is an American discovery, is pre- 
ferred. Custom and national pride, 
perhaps, account in part for this fact; 
but there is. unquestionably a wide 
spread belief among our medical men 
that ether is the safer anesthetic. 

It is difficult to ascertain accurately 
the death rate from chloroform—that 
is, the percentage of patients who die 
from the effects of chloroform when it 
is administered for the purpose of pro- 
-ducing complete anesthesia, in: order 
that surgical operations may be per- 
formed without producing pain. Sta- 
tisties collected and published by dif- 
ferent reporters in different parts of 
the world, and under varying condi- 


tions, show the widest: discrepancy. 
One author, for instance, places the 
death rate as high as one in fifteen 
hundred, another as low as one in fifteen 
thousand. 

The.true percentage lies somewhere 
between these extremes. In 117,078 
eases collected from American and 
European hospitals, there were forty 
three deaths, showing a ratio of one 
to 2,723. Of 83,059 cases of chloro- 
formization collected from fourteen 
hospitals in London and _ Liverpool, 
twenty four, or one in 3,461, proved 
fatal. It would seem that soldiers in 
the field are less likely to succumb to. 
chloroform than persons: in private 
life. In the war in the Crimea, chloro- 
form was administered twenty five 
thousand times without a single death. 
In our Civil War, it proved fatal only 
eight times out of more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand administrations. 
The apparent immunity of soldiers 
from death by chloroform may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that they are 
picked men in the prime of life, hard- 
ened by living in the open air. 

For the sake of a specific statement, 
and from the facts before us, it is per- 
haps safe to say that when administered 
by skilled hands, the death rate from 
chloroform is from one in three thou- 
sand to one in five thousand. 

Chloroform kills by paralyzing the 
heart or the lungs. When the vapor is 
breathed into the lungs, it is taken up 
and mingles with the blood. The blood 
thus charged with the drug circulates 
through the brain and nervous system, 
gradually causing complete loss of con- 
sciousness and sensation. The patient 
is then said to be completely anesthe- 
tized and ready for the proposed surgical 
procedure. In a small percentage of 
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cases, for some mysterious reason not 
yet understood, the drug produces 
paralysis of the nerve center in the brain 


which presides over the heart’s move- . 


ments, and causes that organ to stop. 
As a result, the patient dies, although 
breathing may continue for some min- 
utes after the heart has ceased to act. In 
other cases the nerve center in the brain 
which presides over respiration is para- 
lyzed, and breathing stops first, the 
heart continuing to beat for some min- 
utes. 

Just why chloroform should occa- 
sionally produce this fatal paralysis we 
do not know; nor is there any means 
of determining beforehand, by any ex- 
amination which might be made, 
whether a given individual can or can- 
not be successfully chloroformed. The 
conditions which cause the fatal ter- 
mination are in the patient, and are 
not the result of external conditions, 
such as carelessness or incompetency 
in the surgeon who administers the 
drug. Many of the fatal cases have 
been in the hands of surgeons of the 
greatest ability and experience. 

Nor does the amount of the drug 
used, or the length of time for which it 
is administered, influence the result, as 
might be supposed. For it not unfre- 
quently happens that the patient dies 
very early in the administration. Some- 
times the first few whiffs of the vapor, 
when the towel is held far from the 
face, and a large amount of air is 
mixed with the vapor of the drug, are 
sufficient to cause a fatal termination. 

It has often been asked whether a 
person can be transferred from a nat- 
ural sleep to a chloroform sleep without 
being awakened to consciousness. Is 
it possible, for instance, for burglars to 
enter a house at night, and by the use 
of chloroform to render the sleeping 
occupants unconscious without awaken- 
ing them? The newspapers publish ac- 
counts of such things from time to time, 
and these reports cause many nervous 
persons to live in fear of a similar visi- 
tation. 

Some years ago I investigated six re- 
ported cases of chloroforming and rob- 
bery, running over three or four years. 
When such a case was reported in the 
daily papers, I would at once write or 


wire to a trustworthy physician, or to 
the coroner at the place where the inci- 


_ dent was said to have happened, asking 


for the scientific and official facts in 
the case. In nota single one of the six 
reported cases was there sufficient evi- 
dence to satisfy the local physicians and 
authorities that chloroform had been 
used. Most of them said in reply to 
my inquiries, that the story was “ only 
newspaper talk.” 

I then made a series of experiments 
with chloroform on sleeping persons of 
different ages and of both sexes. I 
selected convalescent patients in the 
wards of a large hospital with which I 
was connected. At one or two o’clock 
in the morning, when they were sleep- 
ing soundly, I would go to their beds 
and endeavor to administer the drug 
without waking them. I held the towel 
containing a small amount of chloro- 
form far from the patient’s face, allow- 
ing a large amount of air to enter the. 
lungs along with the narcotic vapor. In 
each instance the breathing increased 
in rapidity as the patient inhaled the 
drug. After from two to four or five’ 
minutes, he would become restless, 
turning the head and sometimes the en- 
tire body from side to side, moaning, 
and showing signs of annoyance and 
distress. And sooner or later, al- 
though I exercised all the care and skill 
at my command, the person would in- 
variably wake, 

There have been cases where surgeons 
have been able to transfer patients from 
a natural to a chloroform sleep with- 
out waking them, but these are excep- 
tional. Most of the successful cases re- 
ported were those of children, who 
sleep more soundly than do adults. Be- 
sides, it must be remembered that 
where persons have been successfully 
chloroformed while asleep without 
waking, the drug was administered by a 
surgeon skilled in its use. If it can 
only be accomplished occasionally under 
the most favorable circumstances, and 
by experts, there is little likelihood that 
a blundering, ignorant housebreaker, 
under constant fear of detection, could 
transfer any one from a natural sleep to 
a chloroform narcosis without waking 
his victim. 

The chloroform burglar is a myth. 





The Golden Rule. 


THE STORY OF THE WOOING AND WINNING OF MADELINE PORTER. 


BY MARION DRAKE. 


G Bae: mayor of Cleveland was impa- 

tient. Hedid not want to sitdown; 
he had never cherished anything but con- 
tempt for low, tufted plush chairs, and 
he could not pace with any comfort over 
the Porters’ drawingroom floor, islanded 
and choked.as it was with taborets, tea 
tables, and bronzes. It was not a man’s 
room, least of all for one whom the other 
politicians called “ Backwoods Burt.” 
Miss Porter was a long time in getting 
down stairs, an unconscionable time, the 
mayor thought. 

“ Nonsense!” he ejaculated. “ Why 
didn’t I take her out driving, and spring 
it on her in the open air? I was always 
best at stump speaking.” 

He took out a notebook, but the light 
from the red shaded lamp was poor, per- 
haps; he could not fix his mind on the 
paper. 

No wonder the mayor was restless, no 
wonder Miss Porter was long in dressing 
when a note like this lay between them: 
Dear Miss MADELINE : 

I am coming to see you this evening at eight. I 
am coming to ask you a question I have had on my 
mind ever since the first time I saw you, three 
months ago. 

Yours, 
E. BURTON BENNETT. 

No wonder the ten minutes that his 
watch hands had accomplished seemed 
a lifetime. In despair he opened the 
evening paper, which lay damp and fresh 
on the piano, and sank into.a chair. The 
print was wretched, but while his head 
was wrapped in the wide pages he fell 
to thinking. He fell to wondering, for 
the five hundredth time, how under the 
sun he-should argue his case. 

“ Put my arm around her waist, like a 
fellow in a play, and swear I love her? ” 
he meditated. “ But I don’t, as far as 
I understand what the word means; I’m 
not intending to blow out any brains if 
she does say ‘ No.’. All I know is that 
she’s a mighty nice girl, and I’d like to 
marry her. But, hang it, I can’t say it 
like that! The novelists have wrapped 


up this proposing business in such. flum- 
mery that no girl is going to be satisfied 
with a plain statement.” 

This alert man of affairs was not used 
to hesitate and flounder for a word, but 
now his forehead was furrowed with 
deep lines until his thick, sandy hair 
almost shadowed his worried eyes. 
Curiously enough, at that moment there 
spelled itself across his brain the old 
cross stitched motto that used to hang 
over the teacher’s desk in the district 
school at Scragville: “ Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

His lips parted in a grim smile. “Jove, 
there’s an idea! How should I like to be 
proposed to myself? What kind of talk 
would land me?” 

For fully five minutes the newspaper 
before the mayor’s face did not even 
rustle. 

The clink of brass rings, as some one 
pushed aside a portiére, aroused him at 
last. His first impulse was to jump up, 
but a second restrained him. He even 
slouched lower than ever into his chair. 
No other sign he made until Miss Porter 
was well into the room; then slowly, de- 
liberately, he lowered his paper. He 
drew. a hard breath. Between times he 
always forgot how lovely she was. No 
catalogue of heavy yellow hair, gray 
eyes, and pouting red lips could account 
for her air of glorious freshness and 
youth. Her presence had always dis- 
troyed the mayor’s preconceived ideas, 
and now his boorish attitude shamed 
him, as if he had smirched her delicate 
evening dress with black. 

“ Nonsense! ” he scoffed at himself, 
and his jaws squared with the force of 
his still fresh resolve. 

“ Oh, it’s you at last, is it?” He held 
his watch out to her. “I believe I said 
eight. My section is taken on the eleven 
o’clock train for Buffalo, and, as I wrote 
you, we have a serious matter to dis- 
cuss.” 

His tone was easy and businesslike, 
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but a square look at her eyes was more 
than he could manage. All he knew was 


that at the first sound of his voice she . 
. used to book agents. 


had stopped short, and, chin in air, was 
gazing at him like a frightened colt. 

He steadied himself by a glance across 
the room at Sargent’s portrait of her 
mother, stolid and sixty in velvet and 
point lace. Madeline would look like 
that some day. Then he faced about 
and began: 

“See here, Miss Porter, you want a 
husband, I want a wife, and the question 
is, shall we suit each other?” He 
listened in surprise to his own voice as it 
raced along. “I don’t mean merely for 
dinners and dances in our Sunday go to 
meeting clothes; we are both healthy 


_ people, you and I, with long lives ahead, 


and marriage, as I understand it, is not 
one of those partnerships to be dissolved 
any day either of us has the blues. It is 
‘ until death us do part.’ ” 

Miss Porter’s look cut him short; he 
could see her nostrils widening and the 
lace on her breast rising and falling with 
her deep, proud breaths. 

“Mr. Bennett, on what grounds, may 
I ask, do you assert that I want a hus- 
band? ” 

The mayor had his coat off now, and 
was in to lose or win by the method he 
had chosen. Something in Miss Porter’s 
bearing showed him that it would be a 
battle with his peer. He rose to his feet 
and answered her. 

“Because I haven’t been watching 
you, every chance I could get, for the last 
twelve weeks for nothing. Thank God, 
you are not a strong minded woman. 
You don’t like to have to open your own 
umbrella. And besides, you haven’t any 
mission, or any talent. I don’t suppose 
you even flatter yourself that you act 
well enough, or sing or play half way well 
enough, to win you a cent’s worth of 


_ fame?” 


Miss Porter gasped slightly, as if from 
a shower bath. But she laughed. 

* And so, because I’m a ninny, I'll ac- 
cept the first man who asks me? ” 

“ No, but managing men interest you. 
You were born with a genius for them. I 
suppose you are particular, you who have 
been brought up to have the pick of 
everything; and I am here tonight to 
ask you to look at the matter coolly and 
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see if you could.do better than take 
me.” 
“T see.” It was the tone Miss Porter 


“And I want a.wife. Since I was 
elected mayor I’ve wanted one pretty 
badly. I need some one to sit at the 
other end of my table. I want to see 
women’s things scattered round the 
house—those fluffy white arrangements 
you carry over your heads to keep the 
sun off.” 

Miss Porter was settling some music 
on the rack. She glanced back. “ Yes ” 
—her voice was cool and sweet— “ and 
what makes you think I would suit you, 
Mr. Bennett? ” 

The reason was quite obvious to the 
man as he looked at her there in the 
candle light, her hair the very color of 
the flame; but he cleared his throat and 
pursued his appointed way. 

“For one thing, your family is a good 
many pegs higher in society than mine 
—if a logger can be said to belong to 
society at all; and even in politics it 
would help me with a certain class to 
have married a Porter.” He stopped a 
moment to watch her lips eurl. “ You 
are not stupid, either; you made a sug- 
gestion for my speech to the Market 
Club that worked. You understand al- 
most like a man, yet you don’t take for 
granted before I open my mouth that 
I’m a thief and a liar.” Burton Ben- 
nett picked up a Turkish paper knife 
carelessly. “ Besides, you are good look- 
ing and attractive. You are always the 
center of a group of men, young and old, 
pushing for dances, and I made up my 
mind before I was sixteen that I would 
be no woman’s only admirer. My wife 
must be won by a fight.” 

Miss Porter held up a slender left 
hand, while with her right she counted 
off: “First, I’m well born; second, I have 
enough brains to sit quiet while you 
talk; and third, I know how to flirt. 
Pray, why didn’t you ring Miss Ellis’ 
doorbell tonight, or Miss Poindexter’s, 
or even Miss Raymond’s? Any one of 
them has the same qualifications. I 
don’t even come first in alphabetical 
order.” Her mounting color showed 
that she was almost angry. “ Why you 
do me this honor, I still fail to under- 
stand.” 
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Mr. Bennett bowed. “If you will 
allow me to say so, that is my affair. I 
am intruding on your drawingroom this 
evening to talk about myself. At the- 
risk of boring you, I intend to explain 
why I think you will do well to marry 
me.” 

Miss Porter shrugged her shoulders. 

“ At last, then, I may discover how 
this morning it seemed even possible.” 

Under this home thrust Bennett 
winced. As he gathered his forces for 
a last attack, the advantages which half 
an hour ago had seemed to him over- 
powering shriveled up. He saw them 
now in the cold light of Madeline’s 
smiling eyes. But he plunged in. 

“Tt’s not so much what I am today 
that I am asking you to marry. A 
mayor’s position is nothing to you; and 
as for my money, half a dozen fellows 
could give you the same and think them- 
selves lucky. It is what I mean to be. 
Next year I shall be nominated for Gov- 
ernor, and I expect to win. After that I 
have made up my mind to get into the 
Senate. I want to be where governing 
is done on the biggest scale. I want to 


see if things are as dirty as they say; and 
if they are, I am going to clean ’em out 


as I’ve cleaned out this city. I may 
fail ’—the mayor gripped the back of a 
chair until his strong fingers almost met 
through the plush—* but I’ve a fighting 
chance, and if I end where I mean to be, 
my wife will be somebody.” 

The laugh in Miss Porter’s eyes had 
deepened into admiration as he talked, 
for his voice had the ring which in his 
five short years of political life had al- 
ways made things happen. A swift de- 
cision hardened the girl’s face. 

“ You are very sensible, Mr. Bennett,” 
she said. “ At first I was angry; but, as 
you say, matrimony is a bargain.” From 
her low seat by the fire she looked 
frankly up into his face. “And one 
ought to sit down and consider all the 
pros and cons, not just rush in wherever 
one happens to take a fancy.” 

She spread a fan out wide in her lap. 

“T admit that your proposition has 
its attractions; but, on the other hand, 
here’s my cousin. Only last night he 
arrived from Paris and made me the 
same offer. Like you, he’s very rich and 
generous; and he’s better looking, per- 
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haps; here is his photograph.” She 
passed across to him the likeness of a 
young fellow with a bushy head of hair, 
playing on the violin. 

To Bennett he looked girlish, or, 
worse still, like an actor. In strict ac- 
cordance with his method he should have 
brought forward these objections, but 
all the words he could force were: “ Is 
he musical? ” 

“Oh, yes ”—Miss Porter’s face lit up 
with enthusiasm—“ and that’s what I 
wanted to tell you about. He shares in 
every one of my tastes. We both adore 
Wagner. Before Jack went abroad— 
that’s long before I met you—we used 
to play duets here night after night till 
long past midnight.” 

Bennett crossed the room and held her 
wrists. “ But you helped me with my 
speech till long past midnight.” 

She threw back her head and laughed. 
“ Why, my dear sir, don’t you know you 
were my guest? I was being polite. 
But the headache next. day!” She 
smiled bewitchingly into his face. “ By 
this new scheme of yours we can say to 
each other just what we think. Isn’t 
it fun? ” 

The man’s head was turned away, but 
the girl continued placidly: “I want to 
give you all the points, and then you can 
help me decide. Jack and I have al- 
ways been alike. He detests politics; 
he says no gentleman can exist in 
America, it’s too sordid and ugly. We 
should live abroad most of the time; and 
instead of boring myself with cowboy 
Congressmen at Washington, I should 
have for my friends famous artists in 
Paris and musicians in Vienna. My 
cousin doesn’t think I play so badly. 
Now, Mr. Bennett—you have so much 
common sense—as a friend, would you 
advise me to refuse him? ” 

If she had not looked up at him from 
just that angle, or put quite that cold ac- 
cent on “ friend,” he would never have 
lost his self control. His voice was harsh, 
and the grasp of his arms hurt as he 
caught her and held her close. 

“ But I—I love you—I love you! ” 

When he released her, and looked into 
her eyes, he saw soft tears shining there, 
but her lips were smiling. 

“Oh, Burton, why didn’t you say so 
before? ” 
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The Folk of the 


Cumberland Gap. 


BY OLIVER OTIS HOWARD, 


MAJOR GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED. 


A NEGLECTED CORNER OF THE UNITED STATES, AND WHAT 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE 
OF THE TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, AND VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS. 


N the 26th of September, 1863, as 

I was about to leave Washington 

with my command for Chattanooga, al- 
most the last words that President Lin- 
coln spoke to me concerned Cumberland 
Gap and the people of East Tennessee. 
As that interview was the last I had with 
him before his death, I have endeavored 


- to recall and treasure up what he said. 


In manner and words he manifested a 
peculiar tenderness towards the people 
of that mountain region. His large- 
ness of heart took in all. He wanted me 
to understand them and to appreciate 
their worth. 

A few months later, about the 1st of 
December, after our victory at Chatta- 
nooga, General Sherman with the Fif- 
teenth Corps, and I with the Eleventh, 
marched a few miles apart into East 
Tennessee to save Burnside, then threat- 
ened by Longstreet at Knoxville. Many 
of my men were short of clothing, some 
were without overcoats and blankets, 
and some were barefooted. The kind- 
ness of the people was marked, exceed- 
ing what we had met in Ohio and Indi- 
ana. They supplied us to the limits of 
their ability. Women and children 
brought food and water, and men took 
off their shoes to give them to the sol- 
diers who had none. As we moved along 
from valley to valley in our march, I 
came to understand Mr. Lincoln’s con- 
fidence in those mountaineers. 

In the following winter, during our 
bivouac in Lookout Valley, General von 
Steinwehr, one of my division com- 
manders, kindly rebuilt the log church 
which on the eve of our arrival had been 
ruthlessly reduced to firewood. 

Very soon we had schools for the chil- 
dren in the new structure, and in the 
canvas pavilion which had been pitched 


for the soldiers’ benefit. The young 
folks of the mountains came gladly from 
the slopes and valleys for miles around. 
Simple hearted, honest, quick to see and 
to understand, they felt that hitherto 
they had been destitute of the privileges 
which our Northern country people 
everywhere possessed, and were eager to 
embrace those we offered. 

Five years ago last spring, Darwin R. 
James, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Fred B. 
Avery, of Painesville, Ohio, with our 
host and hostess, sat beside me on the 
broad veranda of what is now Harrow 
Hall of the Lincoln. Memorial Univer- 
sity. At that time it was still the Har- 
row School building, on the high plateau 
east of the village of Cumberland Gap. 

The Gap itself, famous in the Civil 
War, a dip in the lofty range, lay beyond 
the village westward, fringed with trees 
and clad with a curtain of clouds. We 
wondered what might be beyond that 
fissure in the hills. Our host told us 
that it separated us from a Kentucky 
settlement and village, that the crest of 
the rugged mountain range divided 
Tennessee from Kentucky. We had 
glimpses, southward, westward, and 
northward, of piles of mountains about 
our bird’s nest of a valley. Not far from 
where we sat was the old log church be- 
fore which Henry Clay had stood and 
spoken to the people. 

The Four Seasons Hotel, erected at a 
cost of more than half a million dollars, 
had stood but half a mile to the east- 
ward, in a beautiful opening; and when 
the main building was demolished the 
wreckers had spared its sanitarium. 
This was a large structure, capable of 
housing two hundred students. Around 
it were six hundred acres of rich land, 
with good barn and stable room, and 
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with macadamized roads built by the 
late Colonel Waring, the well known 
New York engineer. Boys and girls 
were coming and going across the ve- 
randa, student girls were doing the work 
of the hall under a matron’s supervi- 
sion. 
the grounds—the mountain youths, 
docile and industrious. 

This Harrow School was but a begin- 
ning. The village was small, and al- 
most without business; the friends that 
came to the great Four Seasons Hotel 
would come no more, and whence would 
be the future support of the teachers? 


THE BEGINNING OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


As we gazed about us, our host and 
hostess explained where the steep paths 
and the rugged roads came from. To 
me it seemed that if five thousand peo- 
ple could gather there from the hills, 
forests, mountains, and valleys to hear 
the voice of Henry Clay, the young peo- 
ple could and would come by the scores 
and hundreds to secure a practical edu- 
cation. At that time'there were four- 
teen counties, ranged about the beauti- 
ful valley, without any school whatever. 

In answer to the question of our host: 
“ How can we go on?” I spoke, and my 
companions indorsed my proposition: 
“ Let us make this a larger enterprise! 
There could not be a better center.” 
Out of that small beginning has grown 
the Lincoln Memorial University. 

A capital charter was obtained, giving 
authority to organize a board of direc- 
tors and different departments. As 
soon as the board was in practical work- 
ing shape, it purchased the entire Four 
Seasons property, with its fertile land 
for crops, and its woodland—subject to 
heavy mortgages. For three years we 
went from one business man to another. 
We prayed, we planned, we worked; but 
the running expenses were diligently 
raised and always paid. Finally by the 
kindness of Mr. Carnegie, the last 
money—a sum of $2,300—was raised, 
and every mortgage discharged. . 

The sanitarium, much out of repair 
from years of disuse, we partially ren- 
ovated, and put into it as many students 
and teachers as it would hold. 

I was asked to call it “Grant Hall” 
or “ Lee Hall.” I answered, “ No, we 


Before us were lads at work in — 
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want them joining hands. The Confed- 
erate and Union men are in the same 
board, working actively and harmo- 
niously together to build up the institu- 
tion. Let us call it Grant-Lee Hall.” 
And so was it called. 

We have had some opposition. Our 
opponents say: “ Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Virginia, which touch one another 
at the door of your assembly of schools, 
have enough high grade institutions al- 
ready. There would be no harm in an 
academy, but a university is a mistake.” 

I reply that in its best sense a univer- 
sity is a group of schools and depart- 
ments; that the word “ university ” is a 
proper honor to Lincoln, who was born 
and bred in the Kentucky hills; that the 
university may be down reaching as well 
as up reaching. We are fitting our plan 
to the necessities of the people. Some 
students, aided by their work, are able 
now-to enter high departments, while 
others, educated only in woodcraft, 
rough farming or mountain ways, need 
to begin at the threshold of book learn- 
ing. So we keep for the present all the 
grades necessary to meet their needs. 

Most of our students are at work part 
of the time for their support. Ninety 
nine hundredths of them could not go to 
Knoxville, sixty five miles away, nor to 
Berea, one hundred and ten miles to the 
north in Kentucky. 

Again, in time, after the districts 
round about Cumberland Gap shall have 
started and sustained good schools, and 
enough of them, then can we abolish the 
lower grades, preserving the normal, 
the industrial, the academic, and such 
other departments as the region and the 
people may require. 


WHAT THE UNIVERSITY IS DOING. 


“ But, general,” says one, “ the popu- 
lation is too sparse!” Indeed it is not. 
After careful inquiry, a member of our 
board reports: “ Within a radius of fifty 
miles are more than two hundred and 
thirty thousand people with no well 
equipped college.” “ But will the stu- 
dents come?” They do come. Our 
highest number admitted in one year is 
three hundred and sixty eight. They 
are eager to come, and they apply in 
larger numbers than we can care for. 

A doubter of Southern youth asks: 
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“Will they work?” A little study of 
our industries will answer that question. 
They who have no money entreat for 
work. In type setting, carpentering, 
gardening, and general farming, the 
young men have done wonders. 

We have sent forth more than twenty 
teachers into the neighboring districts. 
After their short terms of school, they 
have returned to us to pursue their 
studies still further. 

Have the girls any industries? They 
are taught what an industrious house- 
keeper ought to know. In the new girls’ 
dormitory, now being built by student 
labor from the brick making and stone 
laying to the final finish, we have a spe- 
cial portion constructed with a view to 
teach all branches of domestic science. 
Meanwhile, while we wait for these new 
facilities, sewing, the care of a room, the 
making of good bread, and the cooking 
and proper serving of meats have been 
successfully taught by accomplished and 
self sacrificing lady teachers. 

How able are these mountain youth? 
We answer that their progress in three 
years’ time is extraordinary. In listen- 
‘ing to their schoo] debates, for example, 
I found that they handled public ques- 
tions understandingly, and showed that 
they had been reading diligently and 
thinking with care and quick intel- 
gence. In supervising their prize 
essays and declamations at the last com- 
mencement, members of our board were 
satisfied with the results. 

How about the conduct of the young 
people? It will compare favorably with 
that in any other college that I know. 
Quick tempered they are, and sensitive 
to any fancied encroachment upon their 
mountain freedom; they want all the 
liberty that they can have consistent 
with good order; but they see the reas- 
onableness of wholesome discipline. 

Is the institution intended as a 
charity? Far from it. Our board de- 
termined in the outset that it would be 
better that every student should pay. 
The students who work in the industrial 
connection are credited so much for 
their labor, and arrangements are made 
at Grant-Lee Hall for the board and 
lodging of most of those who come from 
distant places. Their board has aver- 
aged two dollars per week for each 
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scholar, and three dollars for each 
teacher. 

In clubs, table board is about one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. The Grant-Lee 
Hall Club, for messing purposes, keeps a 
direct account with the treasurer. It is 
charged with all that it receives from 
the farm at reasonable rates. 

We now have six horses and two 
mules, for work on the farm; ten cows 
for milk; and hogs, calves, and fowls are 
among our products. The farm thus 
becomes a feeder to the institution. Its 
grain, potatoes, onions, squash, and 
other vegetables help largely to support 
not only the students of Grant-Lee Hall, 
but the teachers and boarders at Harrow 
Hall, nearer the village. 

To state the case concisely, the stu- 
dent at the university pays his way en- 
tirely, in money, in work, or partly in 
money and partly in work. A scholar- 
ship of one hundred dollars, I am as- 
sured, will carry a student through one 
year. With fifty dollars he can, by his 
credits in the industrial division, go 
through the year and maintain his 
studies. 

I am so anxious to present the case of 
these mountain people—people who 
have our best blood in their veins, and 
yet who have been overlooked and left 
behind in all our educational privileges 
—that I am fearful of an inability prop- 
erly to picture the situation so as to en- 
list the practical sympathy and interest 
of my countrymen. 

As I see the matter, half a million 
dollars of endowment for this institu- 
tion, with all the expansion that would 
come from that sum, would be of greater 
service than two millions used in any 
city of the land. This may seem a bold 
statement, but remember that Webster, 
Clay, Lincoln, Garfield, Grant, and 
Blaine came from the country. The 
tendency to run to the city for every sort 
of enterprise and for every privilege of 
education is not a wholesome one. 

There are around Cumberland Gap a 
people needing help, and my experience 
has been that my countrymen are quick 
to stretch forth a hand when the need 
has been made clear to them. In their 
generosity I place my trust and the care 
of the poor whites of the country that 
Abraham Lincoln loved. 





The Two and the Fleet. 


AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR BETWEEN AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 


BY ALBERT LEE. 


ARLY in September, 1814, a fleet of 
British ships sailed up the Penob- 
scot River from Belfast to Bangor, loot- 
ing and destroying the farms and vil- 
lages as they went. After they had 
caused great damage in Bangor, they 
turned about and sailed back again to 
the sea. Only once in the long, cruel 
raid did the Yankees get the better of 
their enemies, and that was due to the 
quick wit of one stanch young patriot, 
and to the faithful courage of a brave 
New England girl. These two checked 
an entire British fleet, and repelled a 
landing party which one of the ships at- 
tempted to send ashore. 

The fleet was guided up the windings 
of the Penobscot by a Tory pilot, and en- 
countered little or no resistance until it 
reached the highlands of Cape Jellison, 
where a volley of musketry was dis- 
charged by a little band of Maine pa- 
triots well shielded behind a stone wall. 
By this sudden and unexpected attack 
the Yankees killed and wounded a num- 
ber of British sailors and marines on the 
exposed decks of the slowly advancing 
ships. The British at once replied with 
broadsides of grape shot, riddling every 
house within striking distance, and 
effectively silencing the flintlocks of the 
farmers on shore. The incident served 
to infuriate the commander of the 
king’s squadron, and he gave orders to 
his gunners to take a shot at everything 
in sight as they proceeded on their 
course. The result of this was that al- 
most every house within range was 
struck, fences were demolished, and 
haystacks were set on fire. The inhabit- 
ants, warned of the approach of the 
hostile ships, had for the most part left 
their homes and retired further inland, 
the men falling back on Bangor, where 
they prepared to make a desperate re- 
sistance. 

Thus it was that the British had it all 
their own way until they came to a 


point called the Narrows, about a mile 
below Bucksport. Here tall bluffs rise 
on both sides of the river. On the crest 
of one of them, old David Grant and his 
granddaughter Barbara lived in a little 
one story cottage. The humble dwell- 
ing stood on the further side of a garden 
patch that sloped down to the edge of 
the bluff, a hundred feet or more sheer 
to the water. Behind the house, and on 
both sides of it, were clumps of dwarf 
cedars, forming a natural protection to 
the little homestead. 

Old Grant was past seventy, and, bed- 
ridden. He had not left his room for 
many months, but Barbara had bright- 
ened the days for him by her constant 
and cheerful care; and until the Brit- 
ish had appeared off the mouth of the 
Penobscot, the neighbors had made 
frequent visits to the little cottage on 
the bluff. But when the fleet had 
started thundering up the river, the 
farmers and their families had fled, for- 
getting old, bedridden David Grant and 
his faithful grandchild. Not all, how- 
ever, had forgotten. There was one 
stout hearted young fellow who, waking 
and sleeping, ever remembered Barbara. 
When he heard the booming of the 
cannon, he went tearing across the 
fields to her. 

“ What’s the matter, Elmer?” she 
asked, as soon as the lad was within 
ear shot. 

“The British! ” he cried gasping, and 
then sank on the bench at the door side, 
almost exhausted. Barbara stepped 
quickly into the kitchen and returned 
with a dipperful of cool spring water, 
which Elmer swallowed almost at a gulp. 
As soon as he had recovered his breath 
he told the anxious girl how he had cut 
across country nearly five miles to warn 
her, and to help carry old David Grant 
out of harm’s way. 

“T thought I could impress some one 
else on the way,” he coneluded mourn- 
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fully; “ but I met nobody. Is there any 
ohe here with you? ” 

“ No one,” replied Barbara. 

“Then we two must try to get him to 
some place of safety.” 

“We have no horse,” spoke Barbara, 
“ and not even a wagon to move him in.” 

Elmer looked puzzled, and glanced 
anxiously down the river, when the 
booming of the cannon kept growing 
louder; then he leaned his flintlock 
against the side of the house, and 
stepped through the door. 

~“J will speak to Mr. Grant,” he said 
to Barbara. 

“No,” she said, following him into 
the house and laying a restraining hand 
on hisarm. “It would be useless. He 
would hardly understand; he cannot be 
moved.” Then, after a pause, and with 
the tears welling up in her big blue eyes, 
the girl added: “I believe he is safer 
at rest even among this coming storm 
of shot and ball than he would be should 
we attempt to remove him.” 

“But I would carry him,” argued 
Elmer. 


“He is too old, too feeble,” returned 


the girl. “He must not be disturbed. 
I will remain with him.” 

The lad’s brow furrowed, and he 
stood for a brief space sunk in thought; 
but as he was about to reply Barbara 
took him by the wrist and drew him to 
the open doorway. 

“ Look!” she cried. 

Moving slowly round the bend, not 
half a mile below them, they saw the 
first of the British ships, with the big 
white ensigns of King George floating 
from its masts. 
stood gazing in silence for a brief space, 
and then Elmer reached for his musket. 
After examining the priming he turned 
to Barbara. 

“We will meet them here,” he said 
firmly. 

“There is another gun inside,” said 
the girl in a low tone; and she turned 
into the house. 

By the time she had returned with 
her grandfather’s musket and a horn of 
powder, Elmer had dragged the heavy 
bench from the door out to the edge of 
the bluff, and had taken position behind 
it, resting his gun upon the upturned 
seat for steadier aim. From this point 


The two young people | 
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of vantage he commanded the decks of 
the ships as they passed. 

“You must stay in the house now,” 
said Elmer, reaching for the second 
musket. ; 

“T shall abide with you,” answered 
Barbara quietly. “I know how to load, 
and you may thus fire at them twice as 
fast.” 

By this time the ships had come al- 
most within gunshot, and Barbara and 
Elmer knelt together close behind the 
bench. The lad was training his piece 
on the leading vessel. When he thought 
the time had come he spoke quietly to 
Barbara: 

“T shall fire now. Then give me your 
gun, and reload mine as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Keep well below the bench.” 

A small group of British officers was 
gathered on the quarter deck of the fore- 
most of the slowly advancing war ships. 
At this group Elmer aimed, and pres- 
ently a shot rang out in the stillness— 
for the invaders had not burned any 
powder since rounding the bend. So 
far as the two on the bluff could see, the 
lad’s bullet did no damage beyond creat- 
ing a slight commotion among the 
officers, but they saw at once that orders 
of some sort were being issued to the 
crew. Elmer then grasped the second 
gun, and took more careful aim. His 
first excitement was now passed, and 
there was no unsteadinéss in his hand. 

Almost as soon as Barbara heard the 
crack of the second shot, she saw the 
man at the wheel of the ship throw up 
his hands, stumble forward, and fall 
heavily to the deck. Immediately the 
vessel, free of control, swung its nose in- 
ward to the river’s tide, and would surely 
have grounded if the well disciplined 
crew had not loosened the anchor, which 
went rattling by the board amid shouts 
of anger and excitement. Elmer had 
severely wounded the Tory pilot. To- 
gether they saw the man carried below, 
and so intent were they in gazing upon 
the results of their attack that Elmer al- 
lowed valuable seconds to pass before he 
took aim for a third shot. 

On account of the anchoring of the 
first vessel, the second ship in the line 
passed it slowly by, and took the lead of 
the fleet. This maneuver brought the 
enemy even closer to Elmer, who in his 
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excitement stood boldly up and fired 
both muskets in rapid succession. 
Whether or not his bullets reached he 
was unable to see. 

In the mean time the officers and crew 
‘ of the flagship had by no means been 
idle. A small cannon was loaded with 
grape and run out on the forward deck. 
With a loud report it was discharged 
towards the house on the bluff; but the 
angle of elevation was too great, and 
the young people fairly screamed in 
their joyous excitement when they real- 
ized that the hostile shot had been 
wasted against the rocky cliff below. 

The invaders were not to be so easily 
discouraged. Very soon they began to 
clear away a boat, and a squad of red 
coated marines gathered at the gangway 
to embark. 

“ They are going to land! ” exclaimed 
Barbara, becoming very pale. 

“ Aye,” replied Elmer calmly, and he 
fired at the assembled men. He must 
have splintered the bulwark, for he no- 
ticed a wavering among those in the rear 
of the squad. Fortunately there was 
something wrong with the davits, for 
the seamen were extraordinarily slow 
in swinging the boat clear, and a very 
angry officer could be seen leaning far 
out from the ship’s side, waving one 
hand in violent expostulation. 

When Elmer realized that an attack 
in force was about to be made, he ceased 
discharging his guns at the men below, 
and, turning to Barbara, said: 

“Come!” 

Then he seized her by the wrist, and, 
stooping low, both ran quickly into the 
house. As has been told, the Grant 
home stood on the far side of a little 
garden patch with clusters of dwarf 
cedars on either side. These were in 
full view of the British decks. 

The officers laughed when they saw 
the bold Yankees flee to cover; and 
while the sailors were struggling with 
the refractory boat, their superiors 
gazed through their glasses at the hill- 
top above them. 

Presently the British saw a man, with 
a gun over his shoulder, step out of the 
thicket to the north of the cottage and 
enter the house through the front door. 
He had barely passed when two other 
men, fully armed, appeared from the 


trees on the other side and went into the 
house. After this, at intervals of a 
minute or less, one or two men came 
from the trees and went to the assist- 
ance of the resisting patriots. All 
carried guns over their shoulders. 

It was evident to the watching officers 
that the Yankees had heard the firing, 
and were gathering from all sides to re- 
sist the marines. Fully fifty armed 
men had by this time been seen to enter 
the house. They had the advantage of 
position, and would be able to make a 
strong defense of the hill. 

Orders were given to delay the de- 
parture of the boat, and the officers 
gathered on the deck for counsel. It 
was growing late, and navigation of the 
narrow rivér would be difficult in the 
darkness if a pause were made to punish 
these farmers. It would take a hun- 
dred men to capture the cliff, defended 
as it was by so many. The other ships 
had passed on up towards Bangor. It 
was not worth while, because of a 
wounded Tory, to go to the risk of losing 
many precious British lives for what 
would manifestly be but an empty vic- 
tory at best. 

Presently the boat was hauled in 
again, and the marines dispersed to their 
quarters. Immediately the anchor was 
weighed, and with filling sails the big 
ship moved slowly up stream. 

Barbara and Elmer stood by the win- 
dow and gazed, hand in hand, and in 
perfect silence until the great spread of 
canvas was beyond sight. Then the lad 
leaned over, took Barbara in his arms, 
and kissed her. 

* You have saved us both—and him,” 
he said. 

Barbara had dressed herself in a suit 
of her grandfather’s clothing, and, with 
a gun on her shoulder, had walked into 
the house, first from one side and then 
from the other, creeping out again by 
the back door. Elmer had done like- 
wise. Sometimes they appeared singly, 
sometimes together—until they had 
made the British believe that the eot- 
tage held a whole company of sharp- 
shooters. 

It was this simple strategy that saved 
the life of Grandfather Grant, and that 
brought to Elmer what he valued even 
more than life. 





The Passing of the House of Hanover. 


BY EUSTACE CLAVERING. 


THE ROYAL LINE WHOSE ONE POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL 
SOVEREIGN WAS THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA HAS COME TO AN 
END IN BRITAIN, LEAVING TO ITS SUCCESSOR, THE HOUSE OF 
COBURG, A PROSPECT OF FAR GREATER POWER AND PRESTIGE. 


ITH the death of Queen Victoria 
passed from British history the 
house of Hanover, unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. Its last member, the 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, by virtue 
of her purely English training, alone of 
the six Hanoverian monarchs held the 
respect and love of the nation. She 
alone was British enough to place her 
faith in the scant strain of Stuart blood 
that constituted her legal claim to the 
succession. The four Georges and 
William were mere puppets of Parlia- 
ment, little German princes summoned 
to the throne by a political faction of 
Englishmen. 

In July, 1714, the Queen of England 
lay dying. She was the last of the royal 
line of Stuart, a woman grown peevish 
and distrustful, a doubtful friend, a ma- 
lignant enemy. Of all her hatreds, the 
most bitter, the most lasting, was dislike 
of the house of Hanover, the house that 
Parliament had decreed should provide 
her successors. A few months before, 
her letter to the Electress Sophia sum- 
moning George of Hanover to the House 
of Lords, in virtue of his British title of 
Duke of Cambridge, had been couched 
in such language that it caused the death 
of that aged and debilitated princess. 

But the queen lay dying, and her privy 
council was met to consider the situa- 
tion. The Tories under Bolingbroke 
were in power, and it was their plan to 
make James Stuart the King of Eng- 
land. Their schemes had been well laid. 
The Jacobite, Wyndham, was chancellor 
of the exchequer. Athol and Mar held 
Scotland. The Duke of Ormond was in 
possession of the Cinque Ports. The 
army was on a basis to welcome a legit- 
imist king to England. Harley, the 


lord treasurer, had withheld the neces- 
sary funds, but his recent dismissal by 
the queen had placed in Bolingbroke’s 
grasp the gift of the throne. 

The queen lay dying, and her privy 
council was met to consider the situa- 
tion. Bolingbroke, with the govern- 
ment at his back, was ready to hand over 
England to the Stuarts. The Whigs, 
with the great war lord Marlborough, de- 
sired the maintenance of the Act of Suc- 
cession, and the summoning to the 
throne of the Protestant prince, the 
Elector of Hanover. Great Britain was 
on the verge of another civil war. It 
was then that the act of a politician— 
the double dealing Duke of Shrewsbury 
—effected a coup détat and placed 
George of Hanover upon the throne. 

The queen lay dying, and her privy 
council was met to decide for George or 
James; and its vote that July day would 
have been for James Stuart. It was 
then that the Duke of Argyle and the 
Duke of Somerset demanded admission. 
Shrewsbury recommended assent. The 
two dukes, both experienced politicians, 
counseled the appointment of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury as lord treasurer. To- 
gether they went to the queen, found her 
in a moment of consciousness, and se- 
cured from her the White Staff for his 
grace of Shrewsbury. Bolingbroke’s 
plan had been forestalled. Great Britain 
was handed over to the foreigner, and 
from the day of Anne’s death on Au- 
gust 1, 1714, the king ceased to be ruler 
in England. 


THE FIRST HANOVERIAN KING. 
The new king, George I, was a plain 
man, ignorant of the English language, 
and utterly incapable of understanding 
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the people he had come among. He dis- 
liked the English, and the English gave 
him neither respect nor loyalty. His 
presence on the throne was a mere polit- 
ical necessity, and was tolerated solely as 
a pretense for political jobbery within 
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weary century of European warfare, 
were to cost her her American colonies, 
but were create for her a race of 
statesmen whose names are the greatest 
in the roll of the world’s: statecraft. 
Scotland, the brains and the heart of 
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GEORGE 1, KING OF ENGLAND 


1714-1727, THE FIRST BRITISH SOVEREIGN OF THE HOUSE 


OF HANOVER. 


Irom the portratt by 


the kingdom. 
lan surrounded 
Huenced by German courtiers and ruled 


George was a Hanover- 
by Hanoverians.  In- 


hy his German mistress, Mme. de 

Schulenberg, his family’s continental in- 

terests were to involve England in a 
3M 


Sir Gedfrev Kueller 


Great Britain, never took kindly to the 
Hlanoverians. 
1745, it poured out its best blood for the 
legitimate succession, 
cessity overbore national sentiment, and 
the Jacobites went to the block in de- 


In 1715, and again in 


But political ne- 
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fense of a principle which public pru- 
dence could not indorse. 

The presence of George I upon the 
throne gave to Britain her great Whig 
statesman, Sir Robert Walpole. From 
him the nation obtained that financial 
policy which fifty years later was to save 
it from the revolution that paralyzed 
France. The fortunes of England under 
the Georges make strange reading, a 
curious testimony in favor of a practical 
democracy. 

The witless king, destitute of culture, 
ignorant of literature and the arts. 
swayed by coarse and depraved mis- 
tresses, did nothing to elevate the moral 
tone of British society, while he deprived 
it of the elegance which had accom- 
panied the immorality of the later 
Stuarts. It was the period of the ter- 
rible South Sea swindle, an era of uni- 
versal bribery and corruption. In it the 
lord chancellor, the Earl of Macclesfield, 
was removed from his office for receiv- 
ing bribes. Three ministers of the 
crown were known to have used their 
position to boom bubble companies. The 
king’s mistress, created Duchess of Ken- 
dal, amassed an enormous fortune from 
the bribes paid her for her influence. 
When George died at Osnabriick, none 
in England regretted the loss of the 
man, and but few dreaded the loss o 
the king. 

GEORGE IIS GREAT MINISTERS. 

One of those few was Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the man who was more king than 
the occupant of the throne. In the 
lifetime of George I, he had consistently 
opposed the Prince of Wales; had dis- 
approved of his private character, had 
strenuously obstructed his policy. And 
now the Prince of Wales was king, sec- 
ond of the house of Hanover. He was a 
little man, devoid of distinction, narrow 
and biased, as much a stranger in Eng- 
land as had been his father. Happily, he 
had married a woman of great ability, of 
remarkably good sense, and of a liberal 
mind. Had the choice of his court lain 
entirely with George, it would have been 
dull and uninteresting as the man who 
chose it, gross and licentious. The 
queen, however, proved an intellectual 
leaven in the lump of debauchery. She 
collected around her men of intellect 
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and learning, poets, theologians, meta- 
physicians, and men of letters. The 
king was content with hig mistresses and 
his Hanoverians. The real strength of 
the government, as in the reign of 
George I, was Sir Robert Walpole. 

For twenty years this statesman 
guided British destiny. Tainted by the 
prevailing corruption of the time, he be- 
lieved every man to have his price, and 
bought and sold followers with the com- 
posure of a shopkeeper. In religion he 
was strongly Episcopalian, refusing con- 
cessions alike to “Catholics and to Dis- 
senters. In foreign policy he was a man 
of peace. In home policy he was finan- 
cier rather than constructive statesman. 
In a period of universal bribery, his 
hands were clean of definite acts of cor- 
ruption; yet was his fortune much in- 
creased by his position of power in the 
councils of the nation. Large, coarse 
looking, a heavy drinker, licentious in 
speech as in act, he yet represented the 
highest development of British state- 
craft of his period. In the great speech 
of his arch enemy, Wyndham, one real- 
izes most readily the position of Great 
Britain under George IT: 

Let us suppose a man abandoned to all notions of 
virtue and honor, of no great family, and of but a 
mean fortune, raised to be chief minister of state 
by the concurrence of many whimsical events, afraid 
or unwilling to trust any but creatures of his own 
making, and most of them equally abandoned to all 
notions of virtue or honor ; a man ignorant of the 
true history of his country, and consulting no end 
but that of enriching and aggrandizing himself 
and his favorites ; in foreign affairs trusting none 
but those whose education makes it impossible for 
them to have such knowledge or such qualifications 
as can either be of service to their country or give 
weight or credit to their negotiations. Let us sup- 
pose the true interest of the nation by such means 
neglected or misunderstood, her honor and credit 
lost, her trade insulted, her merchants plundered, 
her sailors murdered; and all these things over- 
looked only for fear his administration should be 
endangered. Suppose him next possessed of great 
wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a Parliament 


‘of his own choosing, most of their seats purchased, 


and their votes bought at the public expense. Let 
us suppose attempts made to inquire into his con- 
duct, and the reasonable request rejected by a 
corrupt majority of his creatures. Upon this scan- 
dalous victory let us suppose this chief minister 
pluming himself in defiances, because he finds he 
has a Parliament, like a packed jury, ready to ac- 
quit him at all adventures. Let us suppose him 
arrived at that degree of insolence as to domineer 
over all the men of ancient families, all the men of 
sense, figure, or fortune in the nation, and endeav- 
oring to destroy or corrupt it in all. Then let™us 


suppose”a prince, ignorant and unacquainted with 
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GEORGE Il, SON OF GEORGE I, KING OF ENGLAND 1727-1760. 


From the portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


the inclinations and interests of his people. Could 
there any greater curse happen to a nation than 
such a prince on the throne advised, and solely ad- 
vised, by such a minister, supported by such a Par- 
liament ? 


Such was the man whose constant op- 
position to the Jacobites settled the suc- 
cession of England and secured upon its 
throne for eight generations the House 
of Hanover. : 

On October 25, 1760, the king died, 
having influenced the destinies of Eng- 
land almost as little by his personality 
as had his father, the first of the house. 


And vet was England marvelously pros- 


perous under the second George. She 
possessed a succession of great statesmen 
and diplomats. Walpole was succeeded 
hy the elder Pitt and by Chesterfield. 
In Europe England had become the su- 
preme maritime power. Pitt had made 
her a power among the nations, and. 
by its weakness the house of Hanover 
had demonstrated its strength. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GEORGE III. 


A man of different stamp was the 
third George, A grandson of George 
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GEORGE III, GRANDSON OF GEORGE 


From the portrait by 


Ll, he brought to the throne the distine- 
tion of English birth. Unfortunately. 
his mother, Augusta of Saxe Gotha, had 
superintended his education to the 
exclusion of those distinguished men 
whom George II had appointed his gov- 
ernors. He had been taught the rights 


Il, KING OF ENGLAND 1760-1820. 
Sir Thomas Beechey. 

of the throne, the necessity for persona! 
rule by a monarch. He was told of the 
dangerous acquisition of power by the 
people at the instigation of the Whig 


party. He was warned against party 
government and everything — that 
smacked of democracy. An English- 
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man by birth, he might have turned his 
training to good account; but his mind 
was the small mind of the Hanoverians, 
and his capacity to choose good ministers 
Was as restricted as had been that of 
his grandfather and great grandfather. 

Within vear Pitt had resigned, and 
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George 111 had put in his place Lord 
Bute, a man unpopular in Parliament 
and in the country, a peace at any price 
man, altogether incapable of following 
out the glorious policy of Pitt. Abroad, 
England rapidly lost the prestige Pitt 
had gained her. At home, corruption 
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From the portrait 





KING OF ENGLAND 1820-1830. 
ty Belliard. 
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was rampant. Bute’s own name was 
odiously_ associated with that of the un- 
popular Dowager Princess of Wales, 
mother of the king. It was in this time, 
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In the same speech he flung his im- 
mortal gibe at Grenville: “I have not 
come down with the statute book 
doubled down in dogs’ ‘ears, to’ defend 









































WILLIAM IV, SON OF GEORGE III, KING OF ENGLAND 1830-1837. 


From the portrait by Henry Dawe. 


with her king a victim of fits of insanity, 
that England lost her American col-- 
onies. Pitt, after a period of retire- 
ment, came back to the House of Com- 
mons to plead the cause of the colonists, 
and in an extempore speech cried: 


I rejoice that America has resisted. Three mil- 
lions of people so dead to all feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been 
fit instruments to have made slaves of the rest ! 


the cause of ‘liberty!’ — Pitt’s great 
speech postponed the American Revolu- 
tion nine years. Had he had his way. 
the obstinacy of George and the -syco- 
phancy of North would never have justi- 
fied the rupture. It was George III. 
and George alone, of all England, who 
gave the colonies their compelling rea- 
sons for insurrection. 

What America actively opposed, Great 











VICTORIA, GRANDDAUGHTER OF GEORGE III, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 1837-1901, THE LAST BRITISH SOV- 
EREIGN OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


From the portrait by Ek. 7. Parris (1838). 
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Britain sullenly resented. In 1795 the 
mob broke the windows of George’s stage 
coach while he was journeying to open 
Parliament. Their cries of “ Bread, 
bread! Peace, peace!” were wrung 
from a people suffering as had suffered 
the people of France. . It was due to the 
greatness of British born statesmen that 
the country escaped the fate of France 
and emerge from a carnival of anarchy 
with nothing worse than the loss of her 
American colonies. 

George III at no time earned the love 
of his people or their loyal regard. For 
the man, afflicted with insanity, there 
was pitying affection. For the good hus- 


band of a good queen there was respect. 
For the father of a large, unruly family 
there was sympathy, but for the king 
there were only opposition and hostility. 


“legs 


THE 


On the 29th of January, 
king died in his eighty second vear. He 
left as his heir the fourth George. Good 
looking, of perfect manner, able beyond 
his predecessor, liberal, and an English- 
man born, he had at the outset all things 
in his faver, but his lifé withdrew from 
him the sympathy his personality should 
have secured. When only twenty five 
he came before Parliament to beg the 
payment of his debts. It was known he 
had married a Roman Catholic lady, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and members urged 
this marriage against him in refusing his 
plea for money. George, then Prince of 
Wales, definitely denied the marriage, 
filched from his wife her good name, 
and held himself up to the nation the 
scoundrel he was. 

In the year of his accession George 1V 
moved for a divorce from his wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick. The details of 
that trial, the spectacle of the king as a 
spy upon his own wife, using all the foul 
machinery of the private inquiry agent, 
pérsecuting a woman who had _ been 
forced into a marriage with one whom 
she could neither respect nor love, 
shocked the nation, aroused the spirit of 
its chivalry. The pathetic picture of 
Caroline pleading for her wifehood ap- 
pealed to the heart of the nation, and 
ministers were hooted and stoned wher- 
ever they appeared. From then George 
kept as much in retirement as was pos- 
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sible; and on the 26th of June, 1830, he 
died discredited by every right think- 
ing subject. 

For the good of. England and the 
preservation of the dynasty, George IV 
was succeeded by the least kingly man 
who ever occupied the throne. William 
IV, entertaining men of all parties and 
all ‘grades of society with boiled mutton 
and mashed turnips, gave England what 
she needed after the death of the dis- 
solute First Gentleman of Europe. His 
bluff heartiness, his hatred of pomp, his 
genuine good nature, won the public 
heart and prepared the country for. the 
winsome girl who was to succeed him. 


THE PASSING OF THE HANOVERIANS. 

Of Queen Victoria it is almost suffi- 
cient to say that the nation had forgot- 
ten she was a Hanoverian. She herself 
would have preferred to be considered a 
Jacobite; her pride in her Stuart ances- 
try was greater than her faith in the 
Hanoverians. And yet, from her acces- 
sion to her death, the only things her 
people ever urged against her were a 
predilection for Germans and her Han- 
overian obstinacy. In policy, in senti- 
ment, in domestic virtue, she was es- 
sentially British. Her son, the first of 
the line of Saxe Coburg, has been 
trained in the traditions of British life 
the life that was before the Hanoverians 
came to alienate it. 

The sum of the Hanoverian influence 
upon Great Britain is almost nothing. 
The weakness of the earliest members of 
the house permitted Great Britain to 
govern herself, to raise a stock of states- 
men who nourished the national senti- 
ment as never could have been done 
under the régime of the Stuarts. By its 
negative character alone it acted upon 
the national life and faith. 

Had the house of Stuart, strong in its 
belief in the divine right of kings, been 
retained on the throne after the death 
of Anne, Great Britain might have wit- 
nessed an eruption as terrible as that 
which dismembered Franee. The Han- 
overians, possessed of no legitimate right 
of succession, owning no personal loyalty 
in Britain, exercising no family influ- 
ence, indifferent to the development of 
an alien kingdom, left England to its 
own devices and so saved the monarchy. 
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In Honor of the Battle of Manila. 


When the late President McKinley visited the 
Pacific Coast in May last he was the leading figure 
in the ceremony of breaking ground for the 
foundation of the first permanent memorial of 
Admiral Dewey’s epoch making victory in Manila 
Bay. The monument, which stands in Union 
Square, San Francisco, will be a really notable ar- 
tistic product of the West. Its cost—forty five 
thousand dollars—has been defrayed by public 
subscription. Its design, the work of Robert 
Aitken, seulptor, and Newton Thorp, architect, 
is simple and striking. It consists of a 
tall granite shaft, around which stand 
four heroie bronze sentinels—a naval 
officer, a midshipman, a gunner, and a 
stoker. Surmounting the shaft is the 
figure of Victory engraved on this page 
—a helmeted goddess, bearing an olive 
wreath in her right hand, and holding 
aloft a trident in her left. She is gracefully poised 
on one foot, as if alighting from flight, in a pose 
which is both original and effective. 

The top of the shaft is to be eighty three feet 
from the ground; Victory measures twelve feet 
more, from trident to toe. At the time of wri- 
ting, the tall column is slowly rising as- great 
granite bloecks—fivé feet square in the lower 
courses, gradually tapering towards the top—are 
laboriously piled one upon another. The crown- 
ing, figure has been cast, and only awaits the com- 
pletion of her lofty pedestal. 


Three British Premiers. 


At the meeting of colonial premiers in London, 
at this coronation season, three men stand out 
from all others as predominant personalities. 
These three are Edmund Barton, the first prime 
minister of the Australian Commonwealth; Rich- 
ard J. Seddon, prime minister of New Zealand, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, prime minister of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The three men form a curious group of con- 
trasting personalities, evidences of the wide dif- 
ferences in character and mental composition that 
go to form the men of affairs in a world wide em- 



















































THE FIGURE OF VICTORY MODELED 
BY ROBERT AITKEN FOR THE 
DEWEY MONUMENT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


From a photegrapth by Standish, San 
“rancisco. 
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AUGUSTUS THOMAS, ONE OF THE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS OF THE DAY—DURING 


LAST SEASON 


HIS PLAYS RAN SUCCESSFULLY BOTH IN NEW YORK AND IN LONDON, 


j 


pire. Mr. Barton is the man of law, clear 
headed, straightforward, thinking in 
shillings and pence. Mr. Seddon is the 
rough New Zealand miner, destitute of 
classical knowledge and uncertain of his 
grammar, but a strong handed man, 
gripping the affairs of his colony, and 


From a photograph by the Burr 


Velntosh Studio, New Vork. 


pushing its interests irresistibly to the 
front. A democrat and a_ reformer, 
Mr. Seddon represents the farthest de- 
velopment of the independent spirit in 
the Anglo Saxon colonist. 

It is otherwise with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the polished gentleman, the 
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RICHARD J. SEDDON, PREMIER OF NEW ZEALAND—THE LANCASHIRE FARMER'S BOY WHO HAS 
BECOME ONE OF THE STRONG MEN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


From a photograph by Sarony, Auckland. 


classical student, the diplomat, the man 
who has carried into Canadian politics 
the refinement of the grand seigneur of 
France. Left to himself, unspurred by 
ambition, uninspired by the aspirations 
of the Dominion, Sir Wilfrid would be a 
student and a recluse, content with his 


Shakspere and his belles lettres. As it is, 
he is a man of affairs, strong, resource- 
ful, eminently tactful. No more attrac- 
tive personality exists in the whole worl« 
of politics. 

The very antithesis of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is Richard Seddon of New Zea- 
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community. In all of these 





he was leader; and so it was 
when he went into the co- 
lonial, parliament. Demo- 
crat though he be, Richard 
Seddon is today a practical 
autocrat in socialistic New 
Zealand. 

Edmund Barton is a man 
learned in the law, who has 
devoted his public life to 
a great ideal—the federa- 
tion of the Australian col- 
onies in one great common- 
wealth. Born in’ Sydney 
fifty three years ago, he 
served as attorney general 
of his native colony in 1889 
and in 1891. In the latter 
vear he was a member of the 
federal convention that met 
in Sydney. = Six years later 
he was the senior represen- 
tative. At Adelaide, at 
Sydney, and at Melbourne 
he was leader of the succes- 
sive conventions in the vears 
1897 and 1898. 

When his ambition was 
at length accomplished. he 
found himself elected prime 
minister of the first federal 
government—a government 
that legislates the great 
affairs of a territory three 
millions of square miles in 

















area, an area practically 





JAMES P. CLARKE, OF ARKANSAS, WHO IS TO SUCCEED JAMES 
K. JONES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


From a photograph by Rayburn, Little Rock 


land—a man without education, desti- 
tute of culture, impatient with the con- 
renances of society, yet possessed of a 
clear eye and a steady brain, a states- 
man who understands the needs of his 
colony and is determined to supply them. 
Born in Laneashire, he was bred on his 
father’s farm. There, as a boy, he 
wrought hard, as the farm laborers of 
Lancashire do. As a young man, he 
traveled to the gold diggings of Victoria, 
but benefited jittle by them. From Aus- 
tralia he journeyed on to New Zealand, 
and there entered public life as a member 
of school boards, road committees, and 
the various councils of an organized 


identical with that of the 
United States. 

Like Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
a student and a man of let- 
ters, Mr, Barton has the practical com- 
mon sense of Mr. Seddon, the shrewd 
judgment of the colonist. 


The Successor of Senator Jones. 


To be elected to the United States 
Senate is scarcely a distinction, nowa- 
days, that in itself entitles him who has 
achieved it to a place in the publie eye of 
the nation at large. We have’ ninety 
Senators—when every seat is full—and 
are soon to have ninety six. Not one 
American in a thousand, it is to be 
feared, could give a complete list of 
their names. Many of them come, serve 
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their six years, and go, to drop into a when his election represents some po- 
highly respectable oblivion. Only when | litical event of more than local interest 












































THE REV. HENRY HOPKINS, D. D., THE NEW PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE-—-DR. HOPKINS IS A 
WILLIAMS MAN (CLASS OF °58) AND HAS LONG BEEN A LEADING PASTOR IN ST. LOUIS. 


From a photograp! by Thomson, Kansas City 





a new Senator has already achieved na- does the whole wide country bestir itself 
tional repute, when he represents one of — to inquire what manner of man he may 
the half dozen most important States, or — be. 








MAJOR GENERAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD, C. B., M. V.0., APPOINTED TO COMMAND THE FORCES 
IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


From a photograph by Faulkner, London 
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LORD TENNYSON, SON OF THE LATE POET 


LAUREATE, WHO 


IS TO SUCCEED THE EARL OF 


HOPETOUN PRO TEMPORE AS GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


Such interest may safely be said to at- 
tach to James P. Clarke—observe the 
final * e,” for there are already a Senator 
Clark of Montana and a Senator Clark 
of Wyoming—who is to replace so well 
known a political figure as James K. 
Jones of Arkansas. And Mr. Clarke 
promises to be interesting for more rea- 
sons than his victory over the man who 


has for the last six years been chairman 
of the Democratic national committee. 
* His greatest strength,” says a sympa- 
thetic biographer, “is due to the ene- 
mies he has made. He has never humil- 
iated himself by asking a favor of any 
one: he has never made a promise of re- 
ward to gain support; he has never 
sought to conciliate an enemy, and has 


























always fought corruption, whether in 
high or in low places.” 

As an instance of his hero’s personal 
and political courage the same chronicler 
presents a speech delivered by Mr. 
Clarke at a Democratic meeting in Little 
Rock in 1892. The speaker was a can- 
didate for attorney general of Arkansas, 
very much against the desire of the fac- 
tion then dominant in the State capital. 
Instead of appealing for votes by any 
specious device of oratorical flattery, 
he began thus: 

I am not here to ask for votes in my race for 
office. I know that you people are absolutely under 
the influence of the lobbyists, the corporations, the 
bribe givers and bribe takers, and dare not vote 
your own sentiments, but only those of your mas- 
ters, whose collars you wear. If I have to be 
elected by such influences, I’d spurn the office, for 
they might think I am under obligations to them 
for their support ; and my intentions are, if elected 
to this position, to prosecute them for every un- 
lawful act they have ever committed, unless barred 
by the statute of limitations. I want no county to 
vote for me that is controlled by such scoundrels, 
and therefore do not expect or ask for the votes of 
Pulaski County, as long as it is controlled by these 
thieves. I am here only in response to your invita- 
tion to tell you what Democracy means, and you 
may then vote as you please, or as your masters 
direct. 

Mr. Clarke’s oratory recalls the cele- 
brated speech delivered by Mr. Kruger 
to the residents of Johannesburg, whom 
headdressed, or is said to have addressed, 
as “ thieves, murderers, newcomers, and 
others.” The new Senator’s aggressive 
methods have made him a power in 
Arkansas; how they will suit the Senate 
chamber—where the prevailing atmos- 
phere, despite an occasional tornado 
from the neighborhood of Mr. Tillman, 
is one of dignified calm—remains to be 
seen. 

Mr. Clarke is a young man for the 
Senate, being in his forty eighth year. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, and a lawyer by profession. 
He has held many political offices in his 
State, having served in both branches of 
the Legislature and as Governor. He 
was nominated for the Senate at a pri- 
mary, according to the system now in 
vogue in Arkansas, which is an approach 
to the election of Senators by. popular 
vote. He has always stood in opposition 
to the oligarchy—so his friends style it— 
that has long been the controlling power 
in Arkansas politics. When he first an- 
4M 
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nounced his ambition for Senatorial 
honors, in 1896, he was defeated by Mr. 
Jones; but this year his personal popu- 
larity with the rank and file of his party 
enabled him to turn the tables. 

His admirers predict that he will be a 
power in the Senate. He is certainly 
one of the most interesting among the 
younger political leaders. 





An English River Carnival. 

In the opening days of July, all Lon- 
don congregates in the old fashioned 
village of Henley on the Thames. 
Moored to the banks are the house boats 
of the rich, on the lawns are the in- 
closures of the clubs, in the river is a 
vast flotilla of punts and rowhboats. 
Granted good weather, there is nowhere 
else a scene of such gaiety and color as 
the annual regatta at Henley. Here 
the best amateur rowing talent of the 
world competes for the Grand Challenge 
Cup for eight oared boats, the Stewards’ 
Cup for fours, the Diamond Sculls for 
single oarsmen, and a list of other less 
famous prizes. Important as a boating 
event, the Henley.regatta is preéminent 
as a society fixture. 

In recent years American oarsmen 
have become an interesting and impor- 
tant factor at Henley. They first ap- 
peared there in 1878, when Columbia 
sent over a four to row for the Stew- 
ards’ Cup. The Columbia men were 
beaten in the first round, but they won 
a minor prize, the Visitors’ Cup. In 
1881 a Cornell four was defeated by one 
of the Oxford colleges, Hertford. 

Fourteen years passed before the fa- 
mous and somewhat unfortunate inter- 
national encounter of 1895, when a 
Cornell eight entered for that blue rib- 
bon of amateur aquatics, the Grand 
Challenge Cup. In the first trial heat 
the Americans were drawn against the 
redoubtable Leander crew. The latter, 
through a misunderstanding, failed to 
start at the word, and Cornell rowed 
over the course alone. In the second 
round, however, the visitors were rather 
badly beaten by Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Yale tried her luck in the following 
year, but her Grand Challenge eight was 
defeated by Leander. In 1897, how- 
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ever, the Diamond Sculls were won by 
E. H. Ten Eyck, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, the son of a well known pro- 
fessional oarsman; and in 1898 they 
again fell to an American—B. H. 
Howell, of Albany, New York, a student 
at the English university of Cambridge. 
Last year, as will be remembered, the 
University of Pennsylvania undertook 
the formidable task of contending with 
Britain’s best oarsmen on their home 
waters. The Pennsylvania eight de- 
feated two English crews, those of the 
London and the Thames clubs, but suc- 
cumbed in the final, after a well fought 
race, to the almost invincible Leander. 


The Cost of High Office. 


The resignation of the Earl of Hope- 
toun, as governor general of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, has called at- 
tention to the inadequate salaries ac- 
corded to men occupying high official 
positions in the service of their country. 
The same thing was demonstrated the 
other day with us when Captain Clarke 
had to refuse his appointment as special 
representative of the American navy at 
the coronation ceremonies of Edward 
VI. 

Lord Hopetoun is a man of forty two, 
who already has held some of the highest 
positions in his sovereign’s gift. Pos- 
sessed of large but unremunerative 
estates near Edinburgh, he has his posi- 
tion as a Scottish nobleman to maintain. 
As governor general of Australia he had 
to bear the expense of a court almost as 
elaborate as that of a king; and the 
strain upon his purse was inadequately 
represented by the fifty thousand dollars 
at which the government appraised it. 

Lord Hopetoun was lord chamberlain 
to Queen Victoria, and from that posi- 
tion, at the earnest personal wish of her 
majesty, he went to Australia. Attacked 
on the voyage by a serious fever, he 
reached the colonies in bad health, but 
persisted in taking part in all the heavy 
ceremonies incidental to the formation 
of the Commonwealth. His popularity 
throughout Australia has been great, 
and his retirement is a blow that will 
be felt throughout the British colonies 
of the South Seas. 

His successor pro tempore is Lord 
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Tennyson, son of the late poet laureate, 
a man deservedly popular, but possessed, 
unfortunately, of a purse as scanty for 
the purposes of his position as was that 
of the Earl of Hopetoun. 





The Earl of Dundonald. 


The appointment of the Earl of Dun- 
donald to the command of the military 
forces in Canada is a notable conces- 
sion to the colonial pride of our north- 
ern neighbors. The Canadians have 
long urged their right to have none but 
men of the highest distinction in the 
greater empire selected for posts within 
their colony. At a time when Britain 
is at war, the choice of one of her best 
soldiers for a position of peace is a note- 
worthy compliment to the people of the 
Dominion. 

The Earl of Dundonald is a man of 
fifty years, although none seeing him for 
the first time would credit him with 
more than forty. His hair is black and 
curly, his step springy, and his whole ap- 
pearance that of a man well within two 
score, 

Lord Dundonald’s fame as the cavalry . 
leader who forced an entrance into 
Ladysmith on the evening of February _ 
28, 1900, and so relieved the starving 
garrison, is too recent to need exposition. 
It is more interesting to recall that he 
was the inventor of the Dundonald gal- 
loping gun carriage, which has been 
used throughout the South African 
campaign, and has gained the warm ap- 
proval of the foreign attachés. 

A practical soldier, who for the five 
years previous to 1900 was in command 
of the Second Life Guards, ‘Lord Dun- 
donald gained unique distinction in the 
Sudan through his knowledge of astron- 
omy. After the battle of Abu Klea, 
when the British troops were almost 
perishing from thirst, it was he who led 
them, by his knowledge of the stars, over 
miles of desert to the wells where lay the 
water for the wounded and the thirsty. 

A grandson of the world famed Ad- 
miral Cochrane, Lord Dundonald has 
maintained the reputation of his family 
as a fighter, an inventor, and a man of 
action. He is one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland sitting in 
the British House of Lords. 

















THE GOLD WOLF. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


THE NEW 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRO PATRIA” AND 


“THE GARDEN OF SWORDS” IS A STORY OF MODERN LIFE IN 
LONDON, SHOWING THE UNCHANGING ELEMENTS OF HUMAN 


NATURE—LOVE AND HATRED, 


JEALOUSY AND FRIENDSHIP — 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF THE STRESS AND STRAIN OF THE 
MONEY MARKET THAT IS THE FINANCIAL CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


I 


CLERK carried the last of the 
signed letters from the room, and 
Dudley Hatton was alone. The hour 
was half past six; the day a Friday in the 
month of July. Dudley remembered 
both the hour‘and the day for many a 
long year to come. 

A week of financial storm and stress 
had troubled Draper’s Gardens, and this 
was the crisis of it. During five short 
days poor men had become rich, rich 
‘ men poor. In the House itself, the mar- 
kets rose and fell like Western cities, 
now to vast heights, now to ashes. He 
who had quitted Belgravia in the morn- 
ing oftentimes had done better to seek 
out Bloomsbury at dusk. The roar of 
trembling voices was like the storm and 
ebb of gales. The summer heat added 
frenzy to the panic. 

Dudley Hatton, knowing not at pres- 
ent what the outcome of his vast deal- 
ings had been, let the pen drop from 
his hands and sat staring vacantly, un- 
conscious, almost, of the place and the 
time. Through the open windows a 
message of the city’s life came up to 
him; he did not hear it. The bells of 
the neighboring churches, chiming the 
quarters, did not speak of the closing 
day. He sat as a man whose mind had 
failed him, 

Clerks, anxious to turn homeward, 
watched his brougham at the office door 
and wondered what kept him. Ah, did 
they but own a twentieth part of his 
fortune, how little would Throgmorton 
Street see of them! This man of riches 
fabulous, what kept him in that gloomy 


habitation of financial ghosts when all 
the world was open to him—the playing 
fields of Europe, the splendid east, the 
life giving sea? And he was killing him- 
self—killing himself hour by hour and 
week by week. This last crisis had aged 
him beyond them all. The hand that 
took the papers from a driven secretary 
trembled like a woman’s. Dudley Hat- 
ton was growing old. And he had lived 
but thirty seven years. 

He was growing old, his friends said; 
and yet none of them—the Lady Her- 
mine, his wife, least of all—knew how 
old. Sitting there in his office with va- 
cant mind and weary body, the discover- 
ing light of a setting sun gave to his 
haggard face deeper lines than any his 
clerks had seen. And there was that in 
the eyes which no stranger might have 
observed without concern—a look as of 
one seeking pity and relief, craving for 
some weapon against self; the look of a 
man who has lost life’s battle and not 
won it. 

Yet Dudley Hatton was accounted the 
fifth richest man in the world. His in- 
come set unmathematical journalists 
sums they could not add. He was pho- 
tographed, written of, interviewed as 
the “ African King.” “ What a for- 
tune! ” the readers said. “ What a dog’s 
life!” was the comment of his friends. 

a * * * % 

A clerk knocked at the door of the 
inner office—the unholy of unholies, as 
a jobber wit had called it—and failing 
to obtain an answer he knocked a second 
time and a third time before the well 
known voice cried, “Come in!” He 
found Dudley Hatton still at the great 
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writing table—the room half in dark- 
ness, the papers before him untouched. 
Afraid at first that his employer was 
ill, he was reassured by the musical 
voice, the kindly manner, and he ad- 
vanced with confidence. Few that were 
in close touch with Dudley Hatton did 
not grow to love him. 

“Well, Hardy, and what now? I 
thought you had gone home.” 

“ | was waiting for you, sir 

“Quite an unnecessary attention, 
Hardy.” ; 

“Thank you, sir—but Mr. Foxall is 
here.” 

The lines in the man’s face vanished 
in a moment. 

“ Mr. Foxall—what’s he doing east of 
Temple Bar?” 

“ He said he had an appointment with 
you, sir.” 

“An  appointment—an 
ment 2 

Dudley Hatton took a note book from 
his pocket and turned the pages under 
his thumb. When he found the date 





appoint- 





’ the lines came into his face again. 


“Oh, yes, I see—there was an ap- 
pointment. Let Mr. Foxall come up. 
And you go home, Hardy. Tell the 
others to go. I do not wish any one to 
remain after the letters are written.” 

The clerk said, “ Thank you, sir,” and 
left the office. You could hear the oth- 
ers trooping out like a pack of school- 
boys before twenty seconds had passed. 
Patrick Foxall, however, went up to the 
“holies ” three steps at a time, and the 
whole building rang with a voice which 
the hunting field had trained: 

“Dudley, me bhoy, where are ye 
now?” 

Dudley extended a hand across the 
desk. When the other had touched his 
cold fingers, he unlocked a drawer in the 
cabinet behind him, and pushed a de- 
canter of sherry and a wide glass to- 
wards the “wild Irishman.” There 
were cigars already upon the table, and 
as soon as the great fellow with the 
bushy hair and the bright blue waist- 
eoat had lighted one, Dudley picked up 
a cigarette and began to tap the end 
of it. 

“T’ve a dreadful memory, Pat.” 

“Faith and ye have! ’Tis an hour 
I’ve waited in Harley Street this day.” 
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“ Pity it wasn’t Bond Street, Pat.” 

“ Go on with you—would ye speak of 
the hussies? Aye, but it’s-foolish talk. 
Say, what kept ye, man—what kept ye 
from Chaplin?” 

“ Money, Pat.” 

“To the devil with the money! Is 
money putting flesh on your bones, or 
giving ye sleep at nights? Ye’ll come 
this minute—the sawbones is waiting. 
*Tis on guineas and symptoms the rogue 
lives. We'll just take a cab and make 
him a present of both.” 

Dudley smoked for a minute in si- 
lence. Then he asked: 

“Do my friends think I am ill, 
then? ” 

“They don’t think—they know it.” 

“ And they are really anxious about. 
me?” 

“They pay you the compliment of 
saying that they hope you won’t die in 
a madhouse.” 

He did not see the swift change which 
came upon his friend’s face, or the look 
which haunted the eyes. The jest to 
him was immense, and his raucous laugh 
was heard in the street outside. Pat 
Foxall had but one supreme word of 
contempt for any drollery. “ Bow 
wow! ” he would say, and that ended the’ 
argument. 

“They say you’re working too hard, 
and killing yourself, me bhoy. I’m ta- 
king even money about it, and a very 
pretty investment it is! Jan Beckstein 
—'tis like the old devil—is laying odds 
that you’re down by Christmas. Pleased 
he would be, to be sure! Come, now, 
yell not give in to Jan Beckstein? 
*Twould be the first time in your life if 
ye did.” 

Dudley struck the ashes from his ciga- 
rette, and then stood up to look for the 
silk hat which was on the table beside 
him. In spite of the weather, he was 
always scrupulously well dressed, and 
the old habit of a frock coat for town 
never deserted him. 

“Tf any one brings me to an early 
grave, it will not be Jan Beckstein,” he 
said slowly, as he opened the door for 
Foxall to pass out. “I think I’ve given 
him one today that he won’t soon for- 
get. Come along, Pat; I’ll see your man 
since you ask me. But I warn you, it 
won't be even money when I come out! ” 
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Pat Foxall stuck his hat on the side 
of his head, and linked his arm with 
Dudley’s. - 

“ Bow wow! ” was all he condescended 
to say. 


lf. 


Dr. OLtveR CHAPLIN, of Harley 
Street, hearing a ring at his front door 
bell, hastily thrust aside the evening pa- 
per, opened a text book upon an abstruse 
subject, sat down to his table, and took 
a pen in his hand. When a sleek man 
servant announced “ Mr. Dudley Hat- 
ton,” his attitude was entirely profes- 
sional and impressive. The keenest ob- 
server would not have guessed that he 
had recently returned from the golf 
links at Northwood, where he had en- 
joyed an exciting argument with an emi- 
nent surgeon as to the merits of the new 
American ball. He was now all com- 
posed and wise looking; and he merely 
bent his head, as a judge might have 
done, when Dudley entered. 

“Mr. Dudley Hatton—lI need scarce- 
ly say that I know the name.” 

Dudley shrugged his shoulders and sat 
impatiently. 

“ My friend Foxal]l wishes me to see 
you,” he said, a little curtly; “I don’t 
know why, but he is probably the one 
man in the city of London who can do 
what he likes with me. So here I am, 
doctor, and it’s for you to do the rest.” 

Dr. Chaplin bowed his head again and 
took up a diary in which his notes of 
cases were entered. A shaded lamp 
stood upon his left hand. He pulled it 
nearer to him, and looked at his patient 
over his glasses. 

“You are a busy man, Mr. Hatton.” 

“Yes, you may call me that.” 

“ Attend at your office every day?” 

“Yes, I am in London every day.” 

“ And sometimes feel the burden of 
it; 1 am sure you do.” 

“If I did not, doctor, I should not be 
here.” 

Dr. Chaplin made a note in his book, 
and then went on again. For the mo- 
ment his questions were entirely com- 
monplace—the age of the patient, his 
weight, his appetite; but presently he 
asked: 

“ Do you travel much, Mr. Hatton?” 
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Dudley laughed a little satirically at 
the idea. 

“T was five times across the Atlantic 
last year, once to South Africa, three 
times to Berlin, as many to Paris. 
Would you call that much, doctor? ” 

“At least, an evidence of the nomadic 
instinct. Let me ask if you take your 
business with you on these journeys, or 
manage to forget it?” 

Dudley half closed his eyes and leaned 
back in the chair wearily. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that’s coming nearer 
home! T’ll ask a question in my turn. 
If you have a dangerous case, a patient 
hovering between life and death, a great 
risk, a vital operation, do you forget it ? 
Can you put it asidegwhen you like? I 
think not, doctor; I think not.” 

Another note was made in the black 
bound book; another glance turned 
swiftly at the speaker. 

“TI see, I see. You are engaged in 
great financial operations, and you can- 
not free your mind of them. They are 
your ghosts; they recur in the brain 
again and again. You do not sleep, Mr. 
Hatton?” 

“ Sleep ? 
to sleep!” 

“There is always a train of thought 
waking you. You imagine the rest. 
You rise early because you go to bed 
late.” 

“T rise early because I must: The im- 
pulse is driving me all the time. I must, 
I must! You can know nothing of it. 
I must wake and work. If I pause, the 
brain fails me. I am a drug drinker, and 
finance is my dream. That is why I am 
here, doctor. Give me sleep, and I will 
pay any price you care to name for it.” 

Oliver Chaplin put down his pen and 
drew the lamp across the table, that the 
light of it might fall upon his patient’s 
He was a man of some heart, de- 


My God, what would I give 


face. 
spite his professional mannerisms; and 
this case interested him greatly. There 
was a gentle note of encouragement in 
his voice when next he spoke. 

“Tf you will put yourself entirely in 
my hands, I will begin to make promis- 
es,” he said kindly; “ but it would have 
to be entirely, Mr. Hatton.” 

Dudley, half ashamed of his earnest- 
ness, became the cynic again. 

“Meaning,” he said, “baths, hydros, 
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retreats—eh, doctor? A course for neu- 
rasthenia. Oh, I know that humbug!” 

The doctor pulled the shade down 
upon the lamp and took up his pen again. 

“T prescribe none of those things,” 
he said quietly, “ for such a man as you.” 

“Then what is it? What do you wish 
me to do?” 

“To give up business absolutely, defi- 
nitely, finally—forever.” 

“To give up business! ” 

“T see no middle way. If you do not 
give up business——” 

He paused abruptly, as if: fearing to 
say that which was in his mind. An 
embarrassing silence fell+ upon both. 
Through the open windows they could 
hear a distant street organ and the rum- 
ble of traffic in Harley Street. A clock 
ticked patiently on the wooden mantel 
shelf. 

Dudley was the first to break the si- 
lence. 

“You were about to speak, doctor, 
of a 

“T was about to speak of con- 
sequences. Let me put it in another 
way. I am assured you would not wish 
to conceal anything from me, Mr. Hat- 
ton. Your case interests me greatly, 
and if you will permit me I will make 
it my own. Regard me for the moment 
simply as the doctor and the friend. 
You would not resent a question in that 
light?” 

“T am here to speak; ask what you 
please.” 

“There was a moment’s hesitation, and 
then the question came, laboriously, and 
with nota little tactful embarrassment: 

“This impulse to work of which you 
speak—does it ever—that is, are there 
other impulses, Mr. Hatton? ” 

It was a simple question, but the ef- 
fect upon him who heard it was beyond 
all measure surprising. Again there 
came to the eyes of the man that dan- 
gerous look which had troubled them in 
the solitude of his office. The hands 
trembled nervously, the face aged vis- 
ibly. 

“ Other impulses—what do you mean, 
doctor? ” 

The response was unflinching. This 
was a case of which the truth must be 
known. 

“T mean that nervous impulse takes 





many forms. When the system is un- 
strung, when we cannot sleep or rest, 
nature rings a danger bell in our ears. 
Men have come to me and told me in this 
room of the most ridiculous manias 
which were simply the result of over- 
work. I have even known patients, 
common sense religious men, whom 
nervous strain has so driven that they 
have had the impulse to kill those dear- 
est to them. We laugh at their fears, 
but do not pass them by. You know 
nothing, of course, of such cases as these, 
but there may be something—some 
trouble of your illness and mental dis- 
tress 

He paused, as if the suggestion were 
enough; but Dudley buried his face in 
his hands. He did not speak for many 
minutes. The truth—how wonderfully 
this man had divined it! The specters, | 
the mental ghosts, of the last six 
months, how surely he had named them! 
And the terrible impulse to death, to 
rest, to forgetfulness! Dudley had not 
dared to confess these even to himself. 

“Yes,” he said slowly; “ yes, I have 
known such cases, doctor; but I laughed 
at them. A strong man must do that— 
he must laugh at them. They are the 
penalty of his position. Work will kill 
them.” 

And then, as if uttering a resolution, 
he clenched his hands and said: 

“ By God, it shall! ” 

The doctor watched him closely dur- 
ing this paroxysm of nervous dread. A 
little fearful of the consequences of his 
question, he began to edge away from it. 

“Come,” he said, “you are over- 
wrought, tired, mentally distressed. Na- 
ture is ringing the danger bell for you. 
You will listen to that, Mr. Hatton, for 
the sake of those dear to you—for your 
wife’s sake.” 

For the first time since they had met, 
Dudley uttered a scornful laugh. 

“ For my wife’s sake——! ” 

He checked the word which came to 
his tongue, and rose abruptly. 

“ T will come and see you again, when 
I am better able to speak of things. If 
you think there is anything that will do 
me good, why, send the prescription on. 
It is your dinner time and mine, doctor. 
Fasting will not help either of us.” 

The doctor, understanding the nature 




















of this sudden determination, did not 
seek to dispute it. 

“You are going to take a long holi- 
day,” he suggested brightly, “and to- 
morrow must begin it. My orders are 
positive. I shall come to Park Lane in 
the morning and see how they are being 
carried out. You can amuse yourself 
véry well until Christmas, Mr. Hatton, 
and after that we will reconsider the 
case. But it is my duty to tell you very 
plainly that if you continue as you are 
going on, in six months’ time ‘i 

“T shall die in a madhouse, eh? 
not spare me, doctor; I know it.” 

Dudley laughed loudly, and then, the 
laugh failing him suddenly, he repeated 
almost as one speaking to himself: “I 
know it—in six months’ time! ” 

He left the room impatient of the con- 
solations offered to him. He, Dudley 
Hatton, had defied nature’s warning 
bell these many months. He knew the 
penalty. 

ok 





Do 


* * * * 


As they went down the hall together, 
Oliver Chaplin bethought him of a ques- 
tion. 

_ “By the way,” said he, “my broker 
says I ought to buy Louisvilles; do you 
think he’s right? ” 


III. 


Patrick Foxatt, like the birds of the 
air, sowed not, neither did he reap; but, 
for all that, he had little anxiety about 
the morrow. A rolling stone, who gath- 
ered no moss, he would reply to the ac- 
cusations that Moss was merely a usurer 
who should not be encouraged. While 
no man knew where he lived, or by what 
means he got his money, he was wel- 
comed in all circles where the lighter 
side of life is esteemed before the more 
serious. Sportsman, gossip, wit, no 
swallow migrated more surely north- 
ward, southward, according to the sea- 
son of the year. Heard of one month in 
St. Petersburg, the next would findthim 
at Aix or Homburg. Wherever the 
chickens were gathered together, there 
—_ the Foxall loosed, as a wag once had 
said. 

A jovial reputation survived the slan- 
der. Pat’s intimates denied with scorn 
the imputations of the plucked. The 
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man was just a merry fellow. If he could 
play any game you chose to name better 
than other men could play it, well, he 
had devoted an irresponsible life to the 
accomplishment; and certainly he did 
play better. There were those who said 
that Monte Carlo was worth two thou- 
sand a year to him. Others spent idle 
days wondering when he would be in the 
bankruptcy court. 

Patrick’s appearances in London were 
as erraticand surprisingas his disappear- 
ances. None knew what he did, or what 
he ate, or where he spent the leisure 
of his mornings. The afternoons would 
find him at the gun club or in the card 
room; and few were the evenings when 
his seat in a certain restaurant was not 
like a throne about which the tame birds 
hovered dangerously. 

It was here, in this glittering haven 
of the Strand, that Lord Alfred Troon 
and others of the feathered tribe discov- 
ered Patrick some hours after he had 
left Dudley Hatton at Oliver Chaplin’s 
door; and being as anxious to hear of 
Patrick’s friend as of himself, they 
hopped about him, charged his glass, 
filled his cigar case, and generally min- 
istered to his necessities. 

In his turn, Patrick was very willing 
to speak of the rich men he knew. It 
inspired confidence, he said. 

“Me bhoys, and glad I am to see you 
all! Did you ask what I was drinking, 
Alfred, my son? Then, ’twas a glass of 
port, to be sure!” 

They greeted him boisterously, asking 
news of his travels. He had been at 
Monte Carlo when last they heard of» 
him. 

* You were cleared out, Pat, old chap; 
don’t you remember? You wrote to me 
and said you were in the devil of a 
mess! ” 

“ Ah,” Foxall said philosophically, 
“tis a curse, is money, and _the ruin of 
mankind! Ill take one of your cigars, 
young William. They’re beauties, me 
bhoy! ” 

He lit a cigar, and, commanding servy- 
ice of the waiters with regal dignity, 
went on to speak of his adventures: 

“T hadn’t a sixpence in my pocket— 
look at that, now! And a week afther- 


wards I was driving me motor car to the 
Beau Site, and there was two thousand 
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in me pocket. Faith, I tossed old Skim- 
pel for the car, and raised a pony on it 
at Monte! The cards were good to me, 
and I cut my luck. *Tis no pillar of salt 
I am, to be looking back at the place of 
me destruction! And there were friends 
had need of me in London. Ye’ll have 
heard something of it from the news- 
papers.” 

They all knew that he referred to 
Dudley Hatton, the Gold King, and 
their ears hungered for his news. Pat 
Foxall would make a clean breast of it 
presently. He had never kept a secret 
more than five minutes in his life. The 
scandalous chronicles were full of Dud- 
ley’s name just now. These puny gam- 
blers, ready, every one of them, to hunt 
the elusive five pound note, pressed close 
about the Irishman. 

“ They say that Hatton’s brain is fail- 
ing him,” exclaimed Lord Alfred, taking 
his cue from the question. “ You know 
him better than any one else, Pat, and 
you ought to deny it. Isit true that you 
have seen him today? ” 

“ This blessed afthernoon have I spent 
with him in honorable confidence. You 
are right to say that I know him well. 
There is no man enjoys the intimacy it 
is me privilege to speak of. We were 
lads together, you. will remember, and 
he trusts me entirely. ‘Pat,’ says he, 
‘if ye had your dues, *twould be Park 
Lane for you, and me in the Adelphi.’ 
It is true, faith, though a: little over 
complimentary.” 

They say, “ No, no!” A little flat- 
tery, they knew, would be rewarded by 
much eloquence. If there were in his 
possession any secrets of Dudley Hat- 
ton’s life, this wild Irishman would dis- 
close them presently. 

“Then he is not ill, Pat; the stories 
are all lies? ” some one suggested. 

“Indeed and they are. There’s not 
a man in the city of London that could 
tell you the whole truth—barring my- 
self, who’s not here to speak of it. I'd 
have you know that my friend Dudley 
Hatton is a very remarkable man, and 
you cannot be remarkable at all in this 
day if the world doesn’t tell lies about 
you. Contradict the papers—every one 
of them! Say that it’s Pat Foxall’s au- 
thority! They are prodigious liars, gen- 
tlemen, prodigious liars! ” 


He sipped his wine and looked exceed- 
ingly profound at the words. Lord Al- 
fred and the pigeons nodded their heads 
in silent homage before so great an ora- 
cle. Ah, this admirable Pat! He would 
give it all away by and by. 

“They say he’s suffering from heart 
disease,” exclaimed a little man in the 
corner, who until that moment had not 
spoken a single word. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised to hear that. He rowed for 
Caius at Cambridge.” 

“That’s just the miracle of it 
chimed in another. “If Dudley Hatton 
were a coarse, fat Jew, with diamond 
rings on his gloves and a shirt stud like 
a motor lamp, you'd believe in his cash; 
but an educated millionaire is twentieth 
century! We shall get used to him by 
and by; but he takes our breath away at 
first. They tell me he’s one of the best 
fellows in London, a good all round 
sportsman and a gentleman. You don’t 
expect a man like that to control mar- 
kets.” 

“They say that, after the Yankee 
trinity and one or two of our big land 
owners, he’s the richest man in the 
world,” added a third. “If he really has 
heart disease, he’s the most unfortunate 
beggar alive! ” 

Pat Foxall resented this intimate 
knowledge of his friend. It was an im- 
pertinence for any other man to pre- 
tend to know anything at all about Dud- 
ley Hatton. He bristled as he heard the 
speakers. Such impudence must be put 
down. 

“°Tis not heart disease at all,” he re- 
torted fiercely; “ ye should know better 
than to listen to such tattle. It is the 
mind that troubles him, the mind, gen- 
tlemen—a complaint that none here will 
be overburdened with! We cannot have 
a brain like Dudley Hatton’s and pay 
nothing for it. Look, now; here’s a man 
that is busy in all quarters of the uni- 
versal globe—concessions in America, 
concessions in the Argentine, diamond 
mines in Africa, tramways and railroads 
in London—it weuld drive the Roths- 
childs themselves to the madhouse to be 
afther managing them! And he’s alone, 
mind ye; ’tis one head that does it all! 
Says he to me this very day: ‘’Tis me 
own house, Pat, that I built, and you are 
the only friend I have. There would be 
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many,’ says he, ‘to dance on me grave 
if I go down; but I’ll stand against them 
all, Pat; I'll make some of them dance 
to another tune!’ Aye, ’tis a wonderful 
man, and ye’ll understand what I fear 
for him.” 

“ But you don’t believe in these stories 
about the madhouse, Pat, do you? ” Lord 
Alfred asked him. 

“T believe what I see, young gentle- 
man! MHere’s a man whose brain is 
awake night and day. Does he get any 
rest in his own house? Not an hour, I 
tell ye. He’s married to a woman that 
is not afther any love for him or his af- 
fairs. Link the old and the new, and the 
chain that ye have is brittle and breaks. 
He married to a great family; and what’s 
the end of it? The woman despising 
him, playing ducks and drakes with his 
money; and he as pitiful for kindness 
as any little child! Belike, if they had 
children of their own, the Lady Hermine 
would be more of a woman than ever she 
can be now. That’s the great unkind- 
ness of his life. He’s no son. He’s a 
wife that is ashamed of the name she 
bears. Ask yourselves how it will end, 
and then say why I came to London.” 

He settled ‘imself back in his chair 
and lit a new cigar. The worshiping 
birds, nodding their heads sagely, came 
to a common agreement. 

“Tt will be an awful smash up if he 
goes under,” said the little man in the 
corner. “I shall sell my Argentine to- 
morrow. Call me a bear, if you like.” 

“Td sooner call you a monkey! ” said 
old Pat. 

And at this the birds laughed. 


EV. 


Duptey Harron never entered his 
. house in Park Lane but some realiza- 
tion of the miracle of his wealth went 
with him. In the City he was much as 
the others in the frock coated throng. 
The same commonplace offices served 
him, the same crowded restaurants. 
But at nightfall, when the great finan- 
cial school broke up and men went 
away to the dismal mansions of Kensing- 
ton, or the artistic shams of remoter 
suburbs, he entered the house of his suc- 
cess, and knew that he was master of it. 
Here there were no vulgar emblems of 
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wealth. If the power of money made it- 
self manifest, it was such a power as a 
catholic taste and a true artistic sense 
might justify. Dudley cared nothing 
for rooms in this period or in that. The 
most costly ornaments of his house were 
often the least showy. He had a treasure 
of French furniture, unrivaled outside 
the Wallace collection. His gallery of 
French pictures should have put the na- 
tion to shame. In the hall and at the 
head of the divided staircase were 
groups by Rude, by Barye, by Guillaume. 
The diningroom in white outraged the 
conventions of the advertising uphol- 
sterers, but delighted the critics. 

All was in keeping with this well 
trained judgment. The servants wore 
neither plush nor silk stockings. Quiet 
men in liveries of black seemed to har- 
monize with the prevailing atmosphere 
or repose and rest. The very solemnity 
of the mansion, perhaps, provoked dull- 
ness. You feared, almost, to speak above 
a whisper in such a house. 

If his home ministered to Dudley’s 
pleasure, it cannot be said that it minis- 
tered also to his happiness. Justly 
proud as he was of the great position 
he had built for himself, he realized the 
hollowness of it. This house and all its 
treasures would he have surrendered 
willingly for one houtof a child’s caress- 
es or a woman’s love. 

Five years ago, when wealth first came 
to him, he had married the Earl of Lyn- 
don’s daughter, the Lady Hermine, and 
the world had said that he was a lucky 
man. But there were no children of 
the marriage; and surely, silently, the 
estrangement came. A high bred wom- 
an, schooled in a hundred traditions of 
the past, Hermine shrank from the fame 
o riches and the vulgarity which, in her 
opinion, attended their acquisition. If 
she spent his money lavishly, it was with 
the air of one enjoying a right which 
her gift of self had purchased. She 
could not understand Dudley; and what 
was a just ambition to him, was for her 
mere covetous persistence. 

“ You are rich enough,” was her com- 
mon argument in the heat of their many 
quarrels. “If you have any regard for 
me, leave the City, and devote yourself 
to some rational object. My father says 
that you can well afford it.” 
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“ And your father is an authority!” 
Dudley would answer a little cynically, 
remembering the earl’s poverty. 

This antagonism to all his ambitions 
angered and repelled him. He was 
proud of his dominion, proud of an abil- 
ity which had achieved so much and 
would achieve more. His ambition, in- 
deed, was boundless. To be the king of 
the gold world, to reign over it with all 
authority, to be able by a word to in- 
diuence nations and compel govern- 
ments, was the goal he set himself. The 
Lady Hermine understood none of these 
things. She was often ashamed of the 
name she bore. The compliments of the 
social world annoyed and humbled her. 
Mayfair worshiped her just because she 
was Dudley’s wife. The men who fawn- 
ed upon her, flattered her, made love to 
her—they sought some favor of Dudley, 
all of them. The society papers which 
raved about her had Dudley’s adver- 
tisements, every one of them. 

And yet she had the right to reign 
apart from all this sordid homage. Even 
her many enemies admitted that she was 
beautiful. Her repelling iciness added 
a certain grace to a stately manner and 
a dignified presence. Her husband 
alone knew what a passion of jealousy 
and pride her art of life concealed. An- 
other, perhaps, could have won all of 
that ardent nature; but he had won 
nothing. He knew she did not love him. 

* * * tk * 

Dudley drove from Harley Street to 
his club; and, dining there, he did not 
return to his house in Park Lane until 
ten o’clock. The Lady Hermine was 
not at home, his valet said; but Miss 
Hatton was in the drawingroom. 

Dudley thought sometimes that the 
two human beings in the world who were 
really attached to him were his Aunt 
Mary and Courvoisier, his valet. If the 
former said much in her own garrulous 
way, the latter was a man of few words. 
As a servant, he had few equals. He 
seemed to know by instinct what would 
be asked of him and what he must do. 
At home or abroad, it did not matter to 
Courvoisier. New countries and foreign 
tongues were alike unable to baffle him. 
The day when he had enjoyed a holiday 
was hardly remembered in Park Lane, 
nor could any tell you of his relatives 
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or friends. His vocabulary was one of 
fifty words, perhaps, but it served. his 
master’s necessities perfectly. Years 
ago, there had been a whisper in the 
kitchen of Dudley’s house that Courvoi- 
sier was the husband of an Italian wom- 
an whom he had deserted at Naples; but 
the truth of that story lacked confir- 
mation; and, as the cook tearfully re- 
marked, any one could see that he was 
a gentleman. 

Dudley, asking no questions of his 
valet when he came home that night, 
took from him the smoking jacket that 
he offered; and when he had looked at 
himself for a moment in the mirror, he 
went down to the drawingroom. As 
ever, he found Aunt Mary there, 
propped up in a great armchair by the 
mantelpiece and waiting impatiently for 
his arrival. She had books at her side, 
and her spectacles lay upon the newspa- 
per in her lap. 

Bred in genteel poverty, Aunt Mary 
was quite unable to live up to the be- 
wildering state with which she was sur- 
rounded in Park Lane. Old habits, old 
economies, clung to her still. She had 
a rooted idea that all servants were rob- 
bers and that the cook sold the dripping. 
Her youth had been spent in a house- 
hold whose members regarded every 
penny as a treasure. Asa girl, she had 
made her own dresses, nor thought it a 
shame to don the homely apron. But in 
this great house in Park Lane she was 
impotent. They did not. even allow her 
to dust the ornaments. And she had al- 
ways a grievance. Nothing delighted 
Dudley more than to hear these pet com- 
plaints. 

He entered the drawingroom quietly, 
and, avoiding the lights, asked news of 
his wife. 

“Where is Hermine, aunt—what is 
she doing tonight? ” 

The old lady, brightening at his com- 
ing, pushed the paper aside and put on 
her glasses to look at him. He could not 
have suggested a question which gave 
her greater pleasure to answer. 

“Ah, don’t ask me that, Dudley! 
The servants all kept up, and the gas 
burning! You may well want to know 
where she is!” 

Dudley laughed, and sat down, as one 
unduly tired, at the little table. 














“Tt isn’t gas, aunt; it’s electric light,” 
he said; and then, thinking still of his 
wife, he went on: “ Hermine spoke of 
a bazaar; I suppose they are keeping her 
there.” 

“ And a precious good thing if they 
kept her altogether! Every night some 
gaiety or pleasure! It was different 
when I was a girl. We had a hunt ball 
at Christmas, and lucky we thought our- 
selves to get it.” 

Dudley was not interested in Aunt 
Mary’s reminiscences, so he suggested: 

“ But this is different; this is charity, 
aunt.” 

“Charity! Don’t talk tome! Spend- 
ing good money on a lot of well dressed 
fools and neglecting her home! Not one 
bit of sewing, I do declare, has been 
done in this house since Christmas! 
And the waste—the waste, Dudley!” 

Dudley smiled again, and encouraged 
her to go on. 

“ You ought to approve of a religious 
cause, aunt.” 

“A religious cause—stuff and non- 
sense! Do women worship their Maker 
with bare necks and dresses that no 
honest woman would have worn in my 
time? You're a fool to believe it, Dud- 
ley! Where isa woman’s place? At her 
husband’s side! Why is this house going 
to rack and ruin? Because there is only 
your old aunt here and no one listens to 
her! Ah, you may speak to me of an 
earl’s daughter; but handsome is as 
handsome does! If there is one scrap of 
cold meat eaten down stairs, why, I’m 
not a truthful woman! ” 

She was justly enraged, and very gar- 
rulous by this time; a condition which 
invariably amused Dudley very much. 
He lighted a cigarette to control his 
laughter before he pressed the matter 
home. 

“Don’t you think, then, that Her- 
mine is happy, aunt? ” 

“ Happy—fiddlesticks! What’s a 
woman’s happiness but her home and 
children? Ah, my poor Dudley, you 
might have done better, you might have 
_ done better! ” 

Far the first time Dudley’s face hard- 
ened. She had spoken of children. He 
scarcely heard her when she rambled on: 

“Mark my words, there will be 
trouble of all this, and you will both 
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pay for it. But I shan’t be here then; 
I shall be dead and gone. Nobody cares 
for a poor old woman! Here have I been 
sitting in this room for an hour, and 
where are the glasses? A pretty state 
of things that some one cannot answer 
the bell when I ring it!” 

As a matter of fact, Aunt Mary had 
not rung the bell at all; but Dudley now 
hastened to do it for her; and when, with 
many similar reflections and pious hopes 
for an early grave, she went up to bed, 
he sought refuge in his study, and 
wished that he had not heard the word 
“ children.” 

It was a hot night, moonless and 
stifling. Though the season was nearly 
over, Park Lane continued to reflect the 
zenith of the brilliant months. Through 
the open window Dudley could hear the 
notes of a string band opening the great 
ball which one of his neighbors was giv- 
ing. There were many carriages in Park 
Lane, and as he watched the splendidly 
dressed women, the light and life of the 
houses, he could not but contrast the 
state of the children of pleasure with 
that of the wretched creatures who lin- 
gered in the shadow of the trees, lacking, 
it might be, both home and bed. 

Here, indeed, poverty jostled wealth 
and watched it with jealous eyes. Dud- 
ley asked himself what law of compen- 
sation governed this world of extremes. 
By what rights was he in such a house 
and yon poor creature shuddering’ at 
the bitterness of the night? He had 
asked himself that question often, but 
never yet had answered it. 

There were candles upon the table of 
his study, and he sat down before it, 
thinking to read his private letters. But 
now that he was alone, the will to think 
of little things escaped him. He had 
laughed at Oliver Chaplin and _ his 
gloomy prophesies when first he heard 
them; but here in the silence of the 
night they began to pursue him. 

Even in the doctor’s study he had been 
unable to confess the serious truths of 
his condition. The mad impulses, the 
paroxysms of passion, which were the 
symptoms of his nervous state, had been 
hidden hitherto from all; but even he, 
it might be, did not know what the ef- 
fect cost him. Sometimes in moments 
of deep despair he told himself that he 
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was going mad. In vain would reason 
answer, “ Rest!” Such schemes as he 
had laid, such vast emprises, mocked the 
word. He dared not rest. Riches, fame, 
the honor of his financial house, forbade 
it. Upon him alone, upon his genius, 
the very stability of his business depend- 
ed. His was the guiding brain, his the 
creative impulse. Let him draw back 
and thousands might fall in that tremen- 
dous cataclysm. For the sake of those 
who had trusted him, for the confusion 
of the mean enemies who strove against 
him, Dudley must go on. 

He had known many days of reckon- 
ing in the last six months, but this day 
was supreme. Tonight he must tell his 
wife what Oliver Chaplin had said. He 
knew already with what cynicism she 
would reply, with what indifference she 
would hear him; nevertheless, he was 
determined to tell her. 

A great longing for rest came to him 
as he waited for Hermine’s return. Per- 
haps he hoped that a full confession 
might win of her that which silence had 
never won. The hour would show. He 
prayed that he might win some love or 
sympathy of it. 

The shadow of his fate lay heavy upon 


‘him while he waited. 


V. 


Tue Lady Hermine returned to Park 
Lane at a quarter to one. A fogtman 
opened the door to her; Courvoisier, the 
valet, was upon the staircase when she 
went up. She was surprised to see the 
man there, hut made no remark. From 
the first day of her marriage, she had 
not troubled to conceal her dislike of this 
crafty Frenchman. He was so absolutely 
her husband’s instrument. She knew 
that, in his quiet way, he resented Dud- 
ley Hatton’s marriage. Perhaps his very 
fidelity rebelled against the subordina- 
tion of his master’s position. She knew 
that he was her enemy, yet would not 
stoop to any intrigue against him. 

The day had been a long one, and the 
night found her very weary. A leader 
wherever she went, the success of the 
great charity bazaar at the Albert Hall 
had been almost entirely her own. They 
said that she worked with a spirit and a 
gaiety which defied rivalry. Certainly 
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she was the most beautiful woman in the 
room. Vanity compelled her to unbend 
and to be gracious even to the wives of 
business men, and she appeared in a 
réle as new as it was winning. 

The triumph of this democratic play 
followed her to the Carlton, where her 
friends had supped. She was the life 
and laughter of these tireless masquera- 
ders. The light, the color, the atmos- 
phere of wealth, helped that tall, com- 
manding brunette, with the pale face 
and the abundance of black, silky hair. 
Her jewels were unsurpassed in London, 
for Dudley had always seen to that, and 
tonight she wore the famous Empire ru- 
bies; many diamond stars nested in the 
chiffon about her shoulders, and her 
arms were banded with brilliants. She 
went as one entitled to lead, both by her 
own gifts and those she had acquired. 
There was no more stately figure in that 
immense gathering. 

Dudley rarely found leisure for these 
functions, but was very willing that his 
wife should be seen at them. He was 
gratified to read of Hermine’s success. 
Men complimented him upon _ her 
beauty, her victories, her womanly in- 
stincts. These qualities he believed that 
she possessed; but for himself he knew 
nothing of them. It was so different 
when once the door of his house closed 
behind her and they were alone together. 
Unmercifully, defiantly, she would cast 
off the mask at such a time, and be her- 
self again. 

He believed in his heart that nothing 
he could do would ever win her con- 
fidence or break this truce of the mutual 
mistrust. Her very desire to assume an 
affection she did not feel ended often- 
times in some new affront. He scarcely 
blamed her for that. She was one of 
those women who must act and speak as 
impulse wills. And she was a very poor 
actress, even in her gentler moods. 

* * * * * 

Hermine passed up the stairs quickly, 
loosing her opera cloak as she went. 
There was a light in Dudley’s study, and 
she knew that he was awake. It was 
rare to find him up and about at such an 
hour, for he was a poor sleeper, and, for 
this reason, a man of early habits. Her- 
mine wondered what kept him at his 
desk at such a time; and curiosity being 
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stronger than her fatigue, she deter- 
mined to find out. 

“ Dudley! Are you asleep, Dudley? ” 

He had fallen asleep at the table, 
weary of waiting and of his own fears; 
but she had scarcely spoken before he 
started up to welcome her with a mur- 
mur, as it were of gratitude and relief. 

“T was tired, Hermine—it is such a 
stifling night. You are very late, are 
you not?” 

She let her opera cloak slip from her 
shoulders and advanced a step towards 
him. The candles’ light caught the 
flashing hues of the jewels at her breast. 
Her face was hard set, and the lines in 
it had deepened. Dudley wondered if 
there were a more beautiful woman in 
all the world, or one that could meet the 
man who loved her less kindly. 

“ Of course I am late,” she said cross- 
ly; “do you expect me to come home 
like a little child at ten o’clock? ” 

He rose from his chair and switched 
on a full light, that they might see each 
other distinctly. This was the hour, in- 
auspicious but necessary, for the confes- 
sion he had to make. He was ready to 
tell her exactly what Dr. Chaplin had 
said. She must know as he knew. 

“T expect you to enjoy yourself, Her- 
mine,” he said quietly ; “ why should you 
not? If I may judge from appearances, 
you are doing it very well. Perhaps you 
won’t mind giving me ten minutes now. 
You seem to have plenty of time for 
other people.” 

He did not mean to be retrospective; 
the words escaped him unwittingly. It 
was always the same. He longed for her 
sympathy, her love; but, face to face 
with her, his pride forbade him to un- 
bend. And she—she resented hotly the 
bitter tone in which he so often address- 
ed her. 

“T am very tired,” she said, not 
troubling to conceal her weariness. “ Is 
it anything so important that I must 
hear it now?” 

“You are always tired, Hermine.” 

She turned away and sat in one of the 
straight backed oak chairs by the man- 
tel. He took his stand facing her, his 
arm resting upon the mantel shelf. He 
had never believed that it would be so 
difficult to speak to a woman whom once 
he had loved. His heart beat quickly; 
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he might almost have stood face to face 
with a judge to answer an ‘accusation. 
And she was already telling herself that 
he had some domestic complaint to urge 
against her, some petty charge of neglect 
or pleasure. 

“What do you want of me?” she 
asked petulantly. “ You see I am lis- 
tening. Has your aunt been talking 
about me, or is it of Hatton & Hatton? 
How very interesting! But please be 
quick, or I shall go to sleep! ” 

Dudley raised his eyes when she spoke 
of Hatton & Hatton; but this was his 
only protest. The insinuation wounded 
him; but he was determined not to quar- 
rel with her—tonight. Besides, she had 
yet to hear his story; and it would be 
unfair to prejudge her. No woman with 
a heart could fail to hear him sympa- 
thetically. 

“T have seen Dr. Chaplin, Hermine; 
I saw him this afternoon. You remem- 
ber that I was going. Pat Foxall be- 
lieves in him, and insisted on my taking 
his opinion. I did not wish to go; but 
perhaps it was for the best.” 

She lay back in the chair and opened 
her fan. If she was interested, she dis- 
guised it successfully. 

“T suppose Mr. Foxall and your doc- 
tor are friends,” she said languidly; 
“they share the fees and laugh at you 
afterwards. Really, Dudley, you ought to 
avoid that vulgar man for my sake! Of 
course he is something in the City, too? 
They are always ‘something in the 
City’ when they drink too much and 
borrow your money! ” 

She turned her head away and made a 
pretense of staring at the cartoons on 
the wall above her. Dudley, on his part, 
was determined that she should not 
anger him, and he persisted in spite of 
her waywardness. 

“ Foxall never borrows my money, 
and. he doesn’t drink,” was the quiet an- 
swer. “The habits you speak of are 
surely aristocratic. At least, that is 
my experience, though I do not profess 
to be an authority. Let us talk of some- 
thing else, Hermine; at least, let me tell 
you what the doctor said—if you are in- 
terested.” 

Her gesture was one of wearying pa- 
tience ; nor did her words belie it. 

“Of course I am _ interested—and 
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tired, Dudley! You must see that I am 
tired,” she pleaded. 

He sighed and moved away from her. 
For the moment he was half determined 
to pass it all by, to forget it, never to 
speak to her on such a subject again; 
but antagonistic to the resolution that 
other voice said: “ You must speak; you 
must tell her all, lest it be true! ” 

“T am sorry you are tired, Hermine,” 
he said hesitatingly; “ but I think, all 
the same, that you ought to know what 
the doctor says.” 

“You are ill, then, Dudley?” she 
asked, looking up at him in surprise. 

“God knows how ill! God knows!” 

She sat forward in the chair, and be- 
gan to show a new interest. Fate played 
with them momentously in that hour. A 
chance word, a quaver of the voice, could 
win all or lose all of their forgotten 
love. But it was written otherwise, and 
neither man nor woman might defy a 
decree foreordained and inevitable. 

Hermine was half afraid but unwill- 
ing to show her fear. 

“Tf you are ill,” she said in a low 
voice, “ why not leave your work? ” 

“That is exactly what I am ordered 
to do; to leave it, to give up everything, 
my success, my work, my lead, to let 
them all go, or—to die in a madhouse in 
six months’ time! ” 

He had not meant to put it so bru- 
tally, but the words escaped him, over- 
strung and heartbroken as he was. Per- 
haps a curiosity to know if anything 
would awaken this cold nature to one 
spark of affection or regard for him 
drove him on to complete confession. If 
he mr:t suffer, why should she, who had 
shared the victory, escape? Was it pos- 
sible that she desired his death? He re- 
garded her closely when he had made an 
end of it. Her white face was flushed; 
her eyes were very bright. He thought 
that she looked afraid. ; 

“ You are trying to frighten me! ” she 
exclaimed at last. “I don’t believe any- 
thing of the kind was said! If the busi- 
ness is injuring your health, why don’t 
you give it up? You know how glad I 
should be.” 

“ Are you ashamed of it, then, Her- 
mine? ” 

“ Ashamed of it! 
proud! ” 


Oh, no—proud, so 
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She laughed hardly, the cynical laugh 
of a woman’s supreme contempt. The in- 
gratitude of it all stung Dudley to the 
quick, as it had stung him many times 
since she had been his wife. All the 
love for her he had once known could 
turn to a strong man’s hate at such an 
answer. The things dearest to him were 
her scorn. 

“ We should have been very poor but 
for my business, Hermine,” he said, still 
quietly. 

“Poor! Is it possible to speak of 
rothing but money? Does nothing else 
count? Am I to live my life for money ? 
Oh, I hear of it everywhere! My hus- 
band is so rich, you know, so famous 
among those friends of his whom I can- 
not receive in my own house. And I am 
to think of nothing else! It must be 
money, money, money always. I won- 
der sometimes why you do not bring 
home your books, that we may read them 
together. I could add up the figures 
for you, Dudley; you are so rich, it would 
not matter if I made mistakes! What 
sociable evenings we might spend in this 
room! ” 

Dudley breathed quickly. 

“Tf the books I brought home were 
check books,” he said with some temper, 
“T am sure you would be interested.” 

It ended ever thus, the little misun- 
derstanding, the mutual reproach, the 
final argument of money. Conscious as 
she was how much her relatives owed to 
Dudley’s generous help, Hermine’s pas- 
sionate nature mastered her when 
“money ” was mentioned, and all her 
uncontrollable temper now answered the 
taunt. 

“ Oh, I’know, I know!” she cried, as 
she sprang to her feet and stood before 
him with blazing eyes. “Speak of 
my wages! ‘Tell me what I am paid 
to be the head of this house—how much 
I earn here! You have told me often 
before. Tell me once again tonight.” 

He interrupted her with an angry cry. 
They stood face to face now, and words 
had no meaning. All that Dudley had 
meant to say, the love he would have 
craved, the sympathy he sotight, were 
forgotten at the insult she put upon 
him. 

“To stay here—good God! Is that 
your gratitude? Do I care whether you 
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stay or go? I am sick of your temper, 
sick of your complaints! Tell whom you 
please. Go, if you will—I have done 
with you!” 

He took a step towards her and point- 
ed to the door. 

Both had lost all right sense of rea- 
son. Hermine’s hands were clinched, 
her face flushed crimson. Passion broke 
the fan in her fingers, and its fragments 
fell one by one to the floor. Never be- 
fore had Dudley so answered her; never 
threatened her like this. Afraid, trem- 
bling, she drew back from him, for she 
believed that he would strike her. And 
he, beside himself, unconscious of what 
he did, half flung her from him. Then 
all things went dark before his eyes, and 
he knew that he was alone. 


VI. 


Two hours passed before Dudley Hat- 
ton lifted his head to see that dawn was 
breaking and the night no more. For 
him they had been hours of mental dark- 
ness and oblivion. Yesterday and all its 


exciting events had been obliterated ut- 
terly from his mind. The long months 
of strain and stress ended finally in this 


instantaneous loss of faculties, this 
numb helplessness of brain. Just as a 
man goes headlong into battle, is seen on 
all the heights, the object of envy, the 
belauded of those who lag, so had he 
wrestled with the enemies in his path, so 
conquered and overcome. And now 
fate had struck him down; he fell as 
leaders fall, in one supreme collapse, and 
became of no more account than the 
meanest victim of a common affray. 

All sense of time and place were lost 
in this fatal hour. He remembered 
nothing; could not recollect where he 
had been yesterday ; forgot Oliver Chap- 
lin and his evil prophesies; knew noth- 
ing of Hermine’s return, or of the scene 
which had passed between them. He 
knew only that he was very tired. 

The night had been hot and stifling; 
but the day broke as a day of the sum- 
mer’s zenith. Out of the shadows the 
great trees-in the park shaped quickly. 
Dudley went to his window, and, throw- 
ing it wide open, he breathed a full 
breath of that life giving air. How fresh 
it was, even there at London’s heart; 
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how fresh and suggestive of that remoter 
country life which should be his reward 
same day! He could see the patrons of 
the belle étoile stirring already from 
bench or bank as the daylight waked 
them and the sunshine flashed in their 
heavy eyes. They spoke of London, as 
did the great railway vans and the mar- 
ket carts and the sleepy drivers welecom- 
ing the day. Elsewhere the scene was 
wonderfully sylvan, giving you delight- 
ful glades, a great expanse of meadow 
grass, and feathery boughs through 
which the sun’s rays came dancingly; 
and such an hour of silence and the 
beauty of the dawn, that London was 
forgotten and all her sleeping millions. 

Dudley stood long at his window, re- 
membering how little his world could 
realize the untainted freshness of a sum- 
mer’s morn. Park Lane itself was like 
a white thread bordering upon a mighty 
lawn. There was no living thing to 
break the stillness when the market 
carts had passed by. He heard church 
bells striking the hour of three, and they 
had the musical softness of the bells he 
knew in Venice. The birds alone chir- 
ruped incessantly, the active heralds of 
the dawn. 

Dudley closed his window, and turned, 
a little chilled, to the room and the 
sleeping house. There were many elec- 
tric lamps still alight in his study, and 
he switched them off one by one, me- 
chanically and without thought. The 
letters of last night lay upon his table, 
but did not recall him to any interest. 
He knew that something had happened, 
that some chain of thought had snapped, 
but he could not link it up again. Very 
quietly and methodically, he went on to 
gather upthe papers and to arrangethem 
upon his table. Once he thought that 
he heard some one moving on the land- 
ing outside his door; but the footsteps, 
if footsteps they were, passed on, and 
he paid no heed to them. That new de- 
sire to rest and sleep was still with him; 
nevertheless, he found himself without 
the will to give effect to it; and although 
he knew it not, his brain was still idly 
seeking the thread it had lost. 

What had he done last night, that the 
dawn found him mindless and inert? 
The ahswer defied him for a long time, 
but it came.at last, clear and awakening, 
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as the first call of the day. He had seen 
Oliver Chaplin; he had heard a sentence 
which no man could hear without ter- 
ror. In six months! He pressed both 
hands to his temples and stood still to 
wrestle with his fate. In six months! 

“ My God!” he said. “ In six months 
I may be in a madhouse! ” 

And so the end of that false truce had 
come. The awakened brain, taking up 
its one idea, refused audience to all oth- 
ers. He was still unconscious of that 
which had passed between the Lady Her- 
mine and himself; he did not remember 
her angry’scorn, his own passion, or the 
bitterness of her reproaches. The warn- 
ing which had been uttered predomina- 
ted above all else. He who had won so 
much of fortune must win no more; the 
genius which had established so many 
victories must be chained and fettered; 
the inspiring ambition of his life must 
be trampled on and broken. Could he 
but have deceived himself with the story 
that this was professional cant, the fool- 
ish jargon of a paid pessimist, he might 
have put it aside more easily; but he 
was clever enough to know how true it 
was. For years now he had driven that 
human machine at its fiercest speed. 
Night and day he had schemed and 
planned for the battle of tomorrow. 
That which he had told the doctor was 
no hallucination. Nature herself warn- 
ed him as no physician could do. 

All this was in Dudley’s mind when 
he quitted his study and said that he 
would sleep, and, sleeping, forget. It 
was half past three now, and the sun- 
light began already to banish the shad- 
ows on the staircase of the house. He 
could hear a clock ticking loudly, and 
as he crossed the landing he thought 
that some one moved in one of the 
rooms above; but when he stood to listen 
he heard nothing but the distant rumble 
of some passing wagon; and, very cold 
in body and downcast in mind, he went 
up to his room. 

It was not until he had mounted the 
stairs and was about to enter his own 
room that he became aware that the door 
of Hermine’s dressing room was open, 
and that the lamps were still alight there. 
This unusual occurrence brought him 
to a stand just as lights in his own room 
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had arrested his wife’s attention two 
hours ago. What had passed between 
them last night? What had he said or 
done? He remembered now as in a 
flash. They had quarreled, finally, ir- 
revocably. He had charged her with 
ingratitude, and told her to leave the 
house. And was that all? Dudley could 
not remember; he feared to remember. 
A voice whispered that he had struck 
her. He trembled at the shame of such 
a charge. All his manhood revolted at 
it. He knew that it was false, and yet 
the voice whispered: “ You forget—you 
had lost your reason.” 

Many minutes passed, and found him 
still standing before that open door. 
While at one moment he had the idea 
that Hermine had already left the house 
forever, at another dread of that which 
he might have done drove him to the 
point of frenzy,so that he dared not enter 
the room, or seek the truth. He could 
remember now the mutual reproaches, 
the angry recriminations. She had left 
him as he had bidden her! She would 
return to her father, he thought, and the 
world would learn the story of their un- 
happiness. It would be a jest for every 
scribbler, a shame which he must carry 
henceforth, as one branded with a wom- 
an’s disfavor. 

Or, perchance, she yet lingered, and 
would hear him if he went to her. Was 
it beyond hope to believe that out of 
this supreme misunderstanding some 
good might come? He believed that he 
could stoop to any self humiliation, if 
thereby he might win of her one word of 
regard or womanly affection. 

And this thought guided him at last. 
He did not believe that she had left the 
house. He opened the door of her dress- 
ing room and entered there. 

* * * * * 

An opera cloak half covered the face 
of the dead. The Lady Hermine, dress- 
ed as she had been when she returned 
from the hotel, had fallen at the foot of 
her bed. With one hand she seemed to 
cling to the brass rail above her; the 
other was pressed to her throat. 

And the man knew that the end of it 
all was here, of her life and of his; and, 
staggering from the room, he cried piti- 
fully for help. 


(To be continued.) 











MEMORIALS 


OF RUSKIN. 


BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN. 


THE MEDALLION 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, THE MONUMENT ON 


FRIAR’S CRAG, AND THE TOMB AT CONISTON, WHICH PERPETUATE 
THE MEMORY OF THE GREAT INTERPRETER OF ART AND NATURE. 


N the first chapter of “ Modern Paint- 
ers,” the wonderful work with which 
John Ruskin, then a young man of 


twenty four, leaped into fame, bringing, 


Turner with him, there is this passage: 


Let us not forget that if honor be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who has 


once stood beside the grave, to look back upon the 
companionship which has been forever closed, feel- 
ing how impotent there are the wild love or the 
keen sorrow to give one instant’s pleasure or atone 
in the least measure to the departed spirit for the 
hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future 
incur that debt to the heart which can be dis- 
charged only to the dust. But the lessons which 
men receive as individuals they do not learn as 









































THE BRONZE PORTRAIT MEDALLION OF JOHN 


RUSKIN 


RECENTLY UNVEILED IN THE POETS’ CORNER IN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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THE RUSKIN MEMORIAL ON FRIAR’S CRAG, DERWENTWATER, A FAMOUS BEAUTY SPOT IN THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


nations. Again and again they have seen their 
noblest descend to the grave, and have thought it 
enough to garland the tombstone where they had 
not crowned the brow, and to pay honor to the 
ashes which they had denied to the spirit. Let it 
not displease them that they are bidden amid the 
tumult and dazzle of their busy life to listen for a 
few voices and watch for a few lamps, which God 
has toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, 
that they may not learn their sweetness by their 
silence nor their light by their decay. 


It is good to remember that in his long 
and ardent life much of that gratitude 
which he here bespoke for the living 
fell to his share, and that his brow did 


not go without crown, though there were 
many to snatch at his laurels, and to pro- 
claim his unworthiness to wear them. 
And it is also good to know that in spite 
of the criticism which raged about him 
all through his career, and the belittling 
to which he was subjected in his later 
days, he is not to go unhonored in death. 
A few months ago the latest of the three 
memorials to him was unveiled—a 
bronze medallion in the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey, close above the 
hust of Sir Walter Scott. 
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If Ruskin had desired it he might have esteemed it—with might and main. 
had his grave at Westminster; but he Dying at Brantwood, he had willed to lie 
preferred the Coniston churchyard, near here, in the midst of deep repose and 
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RUSKIN’S GRAVE IN THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD AT CONISTON, NEAR THE HOME OF HIS LATTER "i 
DAYS, BRANTWOOD. i 





the home of his old age, Brantwood. beauty, in the sight of the mountains 
There was a peculiar intensity in his and the waters that he loved. 

feeling for the English lake region. He He had left directions also~ that, 
fought against its “ popularization” by should he die at Herne Hill, the estate 
railroad—its degradation, he would have . he had inherited from his parents, he 
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was to be buried in the churchyard 
there, beside his father, the rich and 
honored merchant, and his mother, the 
fine, unbending old lady, to whom he 
had been so devoted a son. Absolutely 
without ambition of the personal sort, it 
was far more dear to him to be assured 
of resting in either of the spots most in- 
timately and tenderly associated with his 
life, than to Hemrstate among the great 
of England. 

The tomb at Coniston is the most 
elaborate of the memorials. It is an 
English cross hewn out of green slate. 
The usual lettering is replaced by sym- 
bols. On the face the candlestick of 
the Tabernacle represents “ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” and the Lion 
of St. Mark “The Stones of Venice.” 
In the center an artist facing a pine 
forest in the rising sun _ suggests 
“ Modern Painters.” Below there is a 
figure with a lyre. On the back there 


are St. George and the Dragon, stand- 
ing for the St. George’s Guilds, the in- 
dustrial societies which he established 
to the scorn and horror of capitalists. 


At Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater, an- 
other spot in the Lake Country that was 
very dear to him—the goal, he says in 
“Preterita,” of the first journey he could 
remember—is the third memorial—a 
rough, unhewn monolith with a portrait 
medallion inserted. 

These are memorials which it is good 
to have, but-they are by no means Rus- 
kin’s best or most lasting ones. There 
are workingmen’s museums and art 
museums enriched by his gift. He did 
for the English people what no other 
man did, or, possibly, could do. He 
brought the notion of beauty home to a 
whole race that had lived without it. 
He revolutionized standards—standards 
that needed revolutionizing. Undoubt- 
edly many esthetic crimes have been 
committed in the reaction he started 
against the dull, trivial, and even hide- 
ous notions of adornment prevailing 
throughout the whole of the upper and 
under middle classes until his time. But 
these sins are at least those of aspiration, 
of awakened, though not fully educated, 
desire for beauty, and in such there is 
a hopefulness entirely lacking to the 
stodgy, self satisfied state of the prece- 
ding periods. 


He preached the gospel of beauty 
with beautiful words. Shorn of all their 
value as ideas, his works would still pos- 
sess, as even his critics admit, the power 
of exquisite form. But he was much 
more than a stylist. The multiplicity 
of his interests—his enthusiasnis, for 
an interest was with him an enthu- 
siasm—is bewildering to less eager 
minds. Art, archeology, architecture, 
industry, political economy, anti vivi- 
section, poetry, ethics, finance—nothing 
human could he regard as foreign to 
himself. i 

Into all his interests he carried the 
same impetuosity, the same emotional 
ardor. His enemies, of whom he had 
increasing large numbers in the days 
of his activity, called him pedantic, 
egotistic, and unbalanced, as it suited 
their purpose. They taunted him when 
he gave art lectures at Oxford with 
being the pet of “ undergraduates and 
ladies *—for he had the unforgivable 
gift of crowding his lecture halls. They 
sneered at his economic notions, his 
hatred of railroads, his insistence that if 
commercial civilization meant the nar- 
row and distorted lives he saw about 
him, then commercial civilization had 
better go. But they could not gainsay 
his influence, or deny that it all made 


‘in the direction of what was beautiful 


and unselfish. 

There have been great teachers and 
men of active minds whose own lives 
would not entitle them to honor. With 
Ruskin, were all other glories taken 
from him, he would deserve remem- 
brance for the magnificent unselfish- 
ness of his life. A rich man by inherit- 
ance—modestly rich, that is—he died 
poor because of his generosity to indi- 
viduals and to those causes which he be- 
lieved to be for the happiness of all men. 
There was no taint of hypocrisy upon 
him. His life was as beautiful as his 
teachings. 

It is not the custom to erect monu- 
ments to the merely good or the merely 
kindly. If it were, there would perhaps 
be many. But it is certain that if, as an 
interpreter of art and nature, Ruskin 
held no rank at all, and if as a writer he 
was assured of no permanency, he would 
still deserve loving remembrance as a 
true lover of his race. 





: The World’s 
| Bathing Places. 


BY JOHN BRENT. 


{ : 
\ THE SEA COAST, WHEREVER A BOAT 
MAY LAND, IS ONE LONG SUCCES: 
SION OF BATHING PLACES—PEOPLE, 
HOWEVER, HAVE CHOSEN FOR THEMSELVES CERTAIN CREEKS 
AND BAYS AND SANDY STRETCHES—THESE THEY HAVE DEDI- 
CATED TO BATHING, AND THITHER IN THE HOT SEASON DO THEY 
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FLOCK IN THEIR THOUSANDS TO DISPORT THEMSELVES. 


HE fringe of the ocean is one long 
series of bathing places, of gently 
shelving beaches or rock girt basins. 
Yet has man chosen for himself certain 
special spots which he has dedicated to 
bathing, and which he holds sacred to its 


pursuit. These resorts have attained a 
fame that rivals that of medicated 
springs and nature’s sublimest scenery. 
The crowd throngs to them in the hours 
of their necessity from all over the 
world. The fame of Palm Beach and 






































ON THE SAND AT OSTEND, THE FAMOUS BELGIAN WATERING PLACE, WHOSE FINE BATHING 
BEACH ATTRACTS A COSMOPOLITAN THRONG IN SUMMER. 
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Santa Barbara draws as 
many people to the United 
States as does that of Ni- 
agara Falls and Pike’s Peak. 
And yet these places are 
possessed of no single feat- 
ure that is not common to 
long stretches of sand on 
either side of them. 

As it is here in America, 
so it is in Europe. On the 
sand at Ostend a town has 
sprung up, empty in winter, 
a hive of industry in sum- 
mer. Thither crowd the 
exquisites of Paris, the jaded fash- 
ionables from London. And yet for 
miles on either hand are just such 
stretches of sand, such green waters of 
the channel. Here and there other 
bathing places have pitched themselves 
upon the same coast—at Dunkirk, at 
Boulogne, at Dieppe, at Trouville. 
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There in the summer 
months may be seen strange 
parade of Paris fashions, 
curious “confections” de- 
signed for the sea bath. The 
people one has ‘seen driving 
in the Bois, lolling in the 
Opéra, drinking in the 
cafés, are there in as wild a 
blaze of color, in as careful- 
ly constructed costumes, as 
much swayed by the rules of 
fashion, as in the ballrooms 
of the French metropolis. 

- It is a very burlesque of 
bathing, a prostitution of the most nat- 
ural sport open to man. 

Those French and Belgian bathing 
places suggest a carnival. On the beach 
are villages of tents and huts and 
strange straw hives. From these issue 
the daintily attired women, the gro- 
tesque men, of the beau monde. To- 
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BRIGHTON, THE MOST FAMOUS AND HISTORIC OF ALL SEASIDE RESORTS—IN THE FOREGROUND IS ONE 
OF THE GROINS BUILT TO PREVENT THE WASHING AWAY OF THE BEACH. 
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gether they bathe in 
water that scarce wets 
the knees, a strange 
antithesis to the baths 
of the nymphs and 
graces. It was not of 
such the Greek poet 
wrote: 

Here bathed the Graces, and, 
by way of payment, : 
Left half their charms when 

they resumed their raiment, 
At these bathing 
places the promenade 
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Lady Godiva passed. The Englishman 
takes his bathing seriously, as he does 
most other sports and pastimes. It is 
traditional that the bath should be a 
morning dip, taken before breakfast, in, 
chilly mist or cold east wind. The men’ 
go down to the sea in bathing trunks, 
the women in coarse blue blouses. A 
quick rush, a sudden dip, a short swim, 
and out again—’tis the Briton’s prac- 
tical conception of-bathing. Nowhere is 
there a promenade, rarely is there any 
mixed bathing, any commingling of the 
Sexes, 






































ON THE SAND AT ATLANTIC CITY, WHICH BOASTS 
ON THE NEW 


on the sand is of greater import than 


the immersion in the sea. Women 
are there to be seen and admired. Men 
come to flirt, to ogle, and to captivate, as 
in the shady walks of the Bois or along 
the Boulevard. 

[t is different with the British bathing 
places. Costume forms no part of the 
Briton’s sea carnival. Men bathe in 
one group, the women in.another. A 
man found spying upon the other sex is 
tabooed as was Peeping Tom when 


THE POSSESSION OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACH 
JERSEY COAST. 


And yet in Britain 
are there more famed 
bathing places than 
elsewhere in the seaside 
world. The summer 
holiday of the British 
middle classes is a sea- 
side holiday—a visit to 
Scarborough, to Yar- 
mouth, to Margate, to 
Brighton, to one or 
other of the Welsh or 
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THE BATHING BEACH AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, ON THE QUIET SHORE OF LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Cornish villages, to the Isle of Man, or 
to the Clyde. Portrush is most famous 
of the bathing places of Ireland. 

At the British bathing resorts, the old 
fashioned four wheeled bathing coach 
provides the favorite dressing room, 
hauled in and out, as the tide ebbs and 
flows. Those archaic bathing machines 
are eyesores on every beach of Scotland 
and England. They are typical of the 
spirit in which the home keeping Anglo 
Saxon holds the sport of the nymphs. 

On the shores of the Bay of Biscay 
the most famous bathing place is the 
charming village of Arcachon, forty 


miles to the south of Bordeaux, nestled 
in pine trees. It rests on the verge of a 
basin secure from the rollers of the 
Atlantic. Biarritz, too, beloved of roy- 
alty and gay with flowers, has sea baths 
whose fame has gone abroad over the 
world; and so has San Sebastian, across 
the Spanish frontier. All along the 
Mediterranean coast, from the Gulf of 
Genoa eastward, are found remains of 
the baths of the ancients, magnificent 
basins of marble, designed for the 
beauteous women of later Rome and 
Athenian Greece. That strange Scots 
wit, Lord Neaves, has translated many 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE CLYDE NEAR GOUROCK, SCOTLAND. 














of the epigrams in- 
scribed above the ba- 
thing places of the 
Greeks. He it is who 
is responsible for the 
rhyming of that an- 
cient couplet: 

Straight from this bath went 
Venus, wet and dripping, 
To Paris showed herself—and 

won the pippin. 

The baths of the Mo- 
hammedans are places 
of mystery, dim foun- 
tains hidden in inner 
courtyards. Around 
them the women loll, 
eternally combing their 
hair, painting their eye- 
brows, and preening 
themselves. In the hot 
countries of the east 
bathing places are the 
most treasured of a 
village’s possessions. 
There it is one finds 
portions screened off 
from the banks of 
rivers, fenced in with 
stockades of bamboo, to 
preserve the _ bathers 
from the attentions of 
hungry crocodiles. : 

In Australia and in 
the islands of the Pa- 
cifie are bathing places 
similarly protected 
from sharks. But it is 
here in the South Seas 
that bathing becomes 
the- animating joy of 
existenee. Warm 
waters, crystal seas, and 
wonderful depths of 
coral make bathing al- 
most a religious institu- 
tion in the Pacific. 

And so one comes 
round to America, with 
its Manhattan Beach 
and its Atlantic City, 
its Long Branch and 
its Narragansett. It 
has been left for the 
Americans to combine 
the practical water love 
of the Briton with the 


THE WORLD’S BATHING PLACES. 












































ON THE BEACH AT ZANDVOORT, THE DUTCH WATERING PLACE ON THE NORTH SEA, TWENTY MILES FROM AMSTERDAM. 
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THE BATHING 
gay costuming of the French folk and 
the inborn joy of the South Pacific 
islanders. Nowhere is bathing more of a 
necessity and of a luxury as well. No- 
where is the public more unanimous in 
its love of a salt bath. Nowhere are the 


HOUR AT A TYPICAL AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORT— 
waters more enticing, the sea coasts 
more inviting. 

Nowhere, probably, is there such a 
stretch of bathing beach as the line, 
practically continuous, which fringes 
the Atlantic from Montauk Point to 
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NEW YORK’S CHEAP AND POPULAR BATHING PLACE FOR THE MILLION— 





WORLD’S BATHING PLACES. 






































—ON THE BEACH AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, RHODE ISLAND. 


Cape May. Here are two hundred and 
fifty miles of firm, white sand, shelving 
to the boundless ocean and washed by 
the eternal surf. Shoreward, the land 
may swelter under the semitropical 


American sun, but the water is cooled by 


the northern current that sets down the 
coast from faraway Labrador. It is no 
wonder that this sandy strip, storm 
swept and desolate in winter, should 
count its summer population by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 









































—A SUNDAY CROWD ON THE BEACH AT CONEY ISLAND. 








Jessica Forgets. 


HER FATHER LAY DOWN HIS HAND. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


HOW THE SENATOR'S DAUGHTER MADE 
I, 
as OWARD, coward, coward!” said 
Jessica Clavering unfeelingly. 


“1 am going to marry a coward who is 
afraid to ask my father for me!” And 
she pointed a mocking finger down the 
hall at the closed door of the Senator’s 
library. 

“Tm not afraid,” whispered Nesbit. 
“The trouble is that tonight’s not an 
auspicious time. Your father’s busy, 
because tomorrow §: 

“Coward!” laughed Miss Clavering. 

“because tomorrow he announces 
the tariff schedule in the Senate for the 
first time.” Nesbit gestured with his 
opera hat and tried to be impressive. 
“You are so ignorant of politics, Jessica. 
Being your father’s private secretary, I 
know that his busy hours are impor- 
tant.” 

“As if anything could be so impor- 
tant as I!” retorted Jessica indignantly. 
“Allan, unless you march into 
library at once I shall never speak to 
you again. And mind you say lots of 
nice things about me, for I intend to 
listen at the keyhole.” 

“You don’t dare,” said Allan, in the 
lurking belief, nevertheless, that such a 
shameless proceeding on Miss Claver- 
ing’s part was highly probable. 

He knocked gently on the door of 
the library, and disappeared. The girl 
laughed again, shook out the glistening 
skirt of her ball gown, and disposed her- 
self upon the stairs, an expectant, soli- 
tary figure, so lovely that it was a pity 
there were no other spectators than the 
austere clock and the swinging scarlet 
lamp. : 


Il. 





“T BEG your pardon, sir,” said Allan, 
with his hand on the knob behind him. 
“T thought vou were alone.” 


that 


“Come in, Nesbit. Close the door. 
This is Major Trench.” Mr. Claver- 
ing’s voice was the least bit unsteadied. 

At Nesbit’s entrance the Senator's 
caller had half risen, and he maintained 
his stooping, alert attitude as he nodded 
to the secretary across the table. Major 
Trench was tall and frock coated. 

The gaudy ends of his neck scarf were 
not quite concealed by his gray beard. 
The eyes which he held on Nesbit 
seemed curiously little for so big a man. 

“ Excuse the intrusion,” apologized 
Nesbit. “ I did not know that you were 
here, Major Trench.” 

The Senator’s library had once been 
a physician’s consulting room, and a 
door in one corner, masked by curtains, 
gave directly on the street. 

“The major came privately,” said Mr. 
Clavering, indicating this door. “ I was 
wishing for you, Nesbit. I dislike to 
trouble you at this time of night, but I 
want you to go to the Arlington and 
find out if Judge Dwyer had an inter- 
view with the President today. Take 
this side exit, if you don’t mind, There 
may be a reporter in front.” 

Allan bowed, and descended the steps 
to theestreet. On the curb he stopped 
and whistled a reflective bar, He had 
just been sent on an unimportant and 
obviously fabricated errand at midnight. 
It was ‘plain that Senator Clavering 
merely wished .to be secure from inter- 
ruption. And Major Trench was the 
most disreputable and unscrupulous lob- 
bvist in Washington. 

The fact that Jessica was his daugh- 
ter did not blind Nesbit to the hidden 
thread of weakness in Clavering’s char- 
acter. Indeed, his love had given him 
jealous eyes for it, and he used to boast 
to himself that more than.once the pri- 
vate secretary had guarded the Senator 
from temptation. At any rate, James 
Clavering had never yielded yet. But 














THE DRIFT OF COLOR IN JESSICA’S CHEEKS HAD DEEPENED TO A GLOW OF EXCITEMENT; HER 
BARE ARMS WERE TENSE AT HER SIDES. 
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now the thought had come to Allan on 
the sidewalk that tonight temptation 
sat in the library unguarded, crafty, and 
resourceful. ‘There was no help for it; 
he had been ordered from the room, and 
he set out briskly for the Arlington. 


HT. 


in the mean time, had 
settled himself again in the recesses of 
his easy chair. Trench drummed on the 
table with a hairy forefinger and cleared 
his throat. 

* Well, Clavering, 


THe Senator, 


” said he, “I can’t 
give it to you any plainer. ‘Take it or 
leave it. The investment cannot be 
traced, and means a cold half million. 
The figures are in this house, and no- 
hody knows it but you and myself.” 

And Collier, the clerk who copied 
the schedule for me this afternoon,” said 
the Senator. “ Collier must have told 
you. You've bribed him, too, have 
you?’ 

“Collier won’t blab, and there’s no 
bribery about it—political expedience, 
Senator, if you like. I’m the agent of a 
few promoters of political expedience. 
Let me remind you that they must have 
your answer in an hour. You know me 
of old, and you ean take my word that 
this investment Ks 

‘Investment! ” echoed Clavering, 
and clenched his fist with a queer sug- 





gestion of a man defending himself. 
“Yes, | know you, Trenech—for the 


greatest scoundrel who ever played cards 
from Cairo to New Orleans.” 

Ah!” said the major quietly. “I 
don’t remember the game when you 
couldn’t bluff me out, Jim. You're try- 
ing to bluff now, but the deal is too 
hig, and you know it. It’s the biggest 
and safest deal since ss California 
Transportation contracts. Get down to 
earth. It’s up to you.” 

A small carafe of iced water stood on 
the table. Senator Clavering reached 
out his hand and filled a tumbler. There 
was a moment’s silence, broken only 
by the clinking of the glass. Trench 


watched the Senator’s handsome old face . 


critically, as a surgeon watches his pa- 
tient under the knife. 


“Now then, Jim,” said the major, 


with a very kindly note in his voice, “ let 


_man—what in the devil’s 
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us suppose the complicated figures of 
this tarff schedule, of which I want a 
copy, afe in this desk.” The Senator 
raised his eyes. “ Or in that little safe 
set’ in the wall yonder,” continued 
Trench, following the lead. - “ Thats 
where they are, eh? Well and good. 
opens, I presume, with a simple combi- 
nation.” 

“Yes,” said Clavering to him. 

“ Surrendered! ” said Trench to him- 
self, and stroked his straggling gray 
beard into a militant point. 

“Suppose, Senator,” he resumed 
aloud, “ that you write the combination 
of the safe on your blotter here—by ac- 
cident. You go into your luxurious 
smoking room—by accident—and stay 
there thirty minutes—by the clock. You 
have not seen me. Nobody has seen me. 
I have disappeared. You know nothing. 
The safe is locked. Its contents are un- 
touched. Your hands are clean, And 
inside of a month you will be the richest 
name is that? ” 

His voice fell to a hissing per. 
Some one knocked at the door. 

“Father?” ealled Miss Miering. 
“ Father, I’m coming in, please.” 

“She mustn’t see you—mustn’t sus- 
pect,” whispered the Senator. 

“What harm if she does?” said 
Trench under his breath. “ Tell her to 
keep out, then.” 

But the hall door was slowly 81 swinging. 
Clavering seized the major by the elbow 
and forced him, protesting, behind the 
curtains in the corner. 


IV; 


“Come in, Jess,” said the Senator. 
slipping back to his chair and picking up 
a newspaper. “ What is it you want? ” 

“My necklace, dear. Since you scold- 
ed me for leaving my jewels about 





“Oh, yes. Give me the necklace. 1°! 
lock it up for you.” 
* Nonsense! ” Jaughed Jessica. “ Im 


fully capable of doing that for myself.” 

From the alcove the girl was in plain 
view of Major Trench behind the por- 
tiéres. He saw her lay open the safe 
door with a half dozen whirls of the dial 
on the front, and toss a string of pearls 
into one of the compartments. ; 

“There! ” she cried. “See what an 


























JESSICA 


expert I am—but it’s another thing to 
close it,” she added less proudly. 

Senator Clavering remained motion- 
less, intent upon this paper. Trench’s 

“eyes never left the girl. She bent over 
the door, fumbling at the lock. The sec- 
onds dragged, to the accompaniment of 
the tiny metallic whirs and clicks of the 
mechanism. 

“She’s a long time at it,” the man 
mumbled into his beard, and moved im- 
patiently against the tapestry. 

“ Never mind, Jessica,” said the Sen- 
ator. “ T’ll secure it.” 

“It’s done, father.” Miss Clavering 
closed the safe door and gave the 


handles a triumphant turn. “ But look 
—somebody’s coming in from the 
street.” 


She motioned in the direction of the 
curtained aleove. The Senator looked 
up coolly. 

“Yes, I dare say it’s Major Trench. 
We have an appointment for tonight. 
Come in, major. Jessica, let me pre- 
sent my old friend.” 

The major reéntered, bowing, and the 
young lady, after returning his saluta- 
tion, moved leisurely towards the door. 

“T have been playing turnkey, Major 
Trench,” she said, apparently manufac- 
turing the merest small talk. “ My 
father i very proud of his strong box, 
and I Jike to prove to him how clever I 
am with it. Just now I changed the com- 
bination, before his very eyes, and he 
never guessed.” 

“ You changed the combination? ” re- 
peated the Senator. “ Why, how——” 

He broke off in amazement. Trench’s 
pig-like eyes blinked at the green door 
of the little safe.” The newspaper gave 
a sudden crackle in Senator Clavering’s 
fingers. 

“ Well,” said he evenly, “ 
change it to? ” 

“Oh, to something!” she answered 
gaily, and Major Trench shifted his un- 
pleasant gaze to her smiling mouth. 

“T regret to be the means of spoiling 
your joke, Miss Clavering,” he said. “I 
have very pressing business with your 
father concerning a paper you have 
locked up there. “It you will be good 
enough to open the safe 

“To be sure, dear,” added her father. 
“ Let us have the combination.” 
6M 


what did you 
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FORGETS. 
“T have forgotten it. I can’t tell 
you.” 

She made this preposterous announce- 
ment. with the utmost gravity, looking 
straight before her. 

“ But, Jessica,” said Clavering, “ that 
is absurd. It was only half a minute ago 
that you a 

“Tm sorry to inconvenience you, 
father.” Her gentle manner by this time 
was somewhat overdone, and a challen- 
ging rise of color drifted into her cheeks. 
“Perhaps [’ll remember the figures in 
the morning ;” and her sw eetness exas- 
perated Trench into a suspicion beyond 
his self control. 

“You shall remember now,” he 
growled, twisting his finger in his key 
chain. “ This is a devilish flimsy trick! 
That safe must be opened.” 

“Trench!” grumbled the Senator, 
leaping from his chair. “ No more of 
that, if you please.” 

“ Make her tell the combination, then, 
Clavering,” said the major sulkily. 

“ Father! ” 

“T know, child; the major will apolo- 
gize later. And now you shall unlock 
the safe for me.” 

“ T cannot do it.” 

Trench muttered something which 
might have been an oath, and advanced 
a pace towards the girl. The colloquy 
had brought the trio close together. 
Miss Clavering’s white figure stood out 
against the massive dark paneling of 
the woodwork; the drift of color in her 
cheeks had deepened to a glow of excite- 
ment; her bare arms were tense at her 
sides. At her left hand stood the Sen- 
ator, grave and watchful; at the other 
was Major Trench, tugging at his mus- 
tache. This was the picture which 
greeted Nesbit when he hurried in from 
the street. 

“ Allan,” said Jessica instantly, as if 
Nesbit had been a servant obedient to 
her ring, “ will you telephone for a car- 
riage for Major Trench?” 

“Good God, Senator!” snarled the 
lobbyist. “Since when did you place 
your affairs in the hands of children? ” 

Clavering seemed to be studying the 
pattern of the rug beneath his feet. In 
reality, he was studying his daughter. 
That she had been an eavesdropper was 
quite as incomprehensible as that she 
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possessed the nerve to The snap of 
the lid of Nesbit’s watch put a stop to 
his reflections. 

“ Tt is late for the stable,” said Allan; 
“ but if the major wishes a cab———” 

“Damn the cab!” blurted Trench 
passionately. “ You agreed to my pro- 
posal, Jim. Once for all, are you to be 
made a fool of by a simpering 1g 

“Steady, major. Whether or not I 
agreed to your proposal, the business is 
now out of the question. The—ah— 
statistics are too involved for my recol- 
lection, and, as you see, they are at the 
moment beyond my reach. Do you wish 
to send for a professional safe cracker at 
midnight? Do you wish me to jog my 
daughter’s memory with a_ thumb 
screw? ” 

The Senator was well poised. Trench 
gave a final tug at his beard and snatched 
up his black slouch hat. 

“Tam so ashamed to have caused you 
trouble,” said Jessica in a tone of nectar. 
“ Good night! ” 

“ Good night,” repeated Nesbit, hold- 
ing open the street door. 

The major included the three of them 
in an ugly glance and swaggered out 
into the darkness. 





7. 


“ AnD now,” said Miss Clavering, toss- 
ing her head as if it were freed from 
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confinement, “ there’s another 
little matter. Allan has something to 
ask you, father. So have 1.” 

“JT am inclined to give you anything 
you ask, Jessica.” Mr. Clavering: sank 
wearily into his chair; he seemed to have 
aged a dozen years, and he did not meet 
his daughter’s eyes. “ Perhaps you do 
not realize what she has done tonight, 
Nesbit.” 

“You'll never realize that, Allan,” 
cried the girl, “ because father and I 
have already forgotten.” | 

“ But I can’t make it out,” puzzled 
Nesbit. “Some difficulty about the 
combination, I think I understood you 
to say.” 

He walked to the safe, laid hold of the 
polished knob, and the door flew open 
at his touch. 

“Why, it wasn’t locked at all!” said 
the private secretary. 

Jessica smiled a trifle sadly at the 
wrinkles of perplexity in her father’s 
forehead. 

“My dear,” said Senator Clavering 
deliberately, “ I have played stiff games 
of everything from poker to politics, and 
up to now I have managed to play them 
straight, but nobody ever made me lay 
down a hand before. You spoke of a 
request you had to make of me—you and 
Allan. I hope it is something you have 
at heart, for I tell you frankly that I see 
vou will have vour way.” 


some 


FOR ALL THESE. 


I THANK thee, Lord, that I am straight and strong, 
With wit to work and hope to keep me brave ; 

That two score years, unfathomed, still belong . 
To the allotted life thy bounty gave. 


I thank thee that the sight of sunlit lands 

And dipping hills, the breath of evening grass — 
That wet, dark rocks and flowers in my hands 

Can give me daily gladness as I pass. 


I thank thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating human hearts that laugh and weep. 


I thank thee that as yet I need not know, 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of the end ; 
But more than all, and though all these should go— 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank thee for my friend. 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


LEFT an orphan when a mere baby, John Burt is brought up by his grandfather, Peter Burt, a retired 
sea captain, whose rather fanatical religious views cause him to be looked at askance by his New England 
neighbors, some of whom have dubbed him “Crazy Burt.” When John is twenty, and preparing to enter 
Harvard, the wealthy General Carden and his fifteen year old daughter Jessie pay a visit to a neighboring 
farm. While they are out driving, the horses run away, and Jessie narrowly escapes death, being rescued 


by John Burt. 


He is slightly injured, but when, several days later, the general and Jessie come to see how 


he is, he is able to enjoy a chat with them. He is much interested in Jessie, for he finds that he met 
her when she was a mere child, several years before ; and their friendship promises to develop into 


something stronger. 
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OHN BURT sprang into his saddle 
with an ease that showed complete re- 
covery from the runaway accident, and 
cantered to Jessie Carden’s side. They 
waved their hands gaily to Mrs. Bishop, 
and galloped away under the arching 
maples that formed an avenue before the 
old mansion. It was John’s fourth visit 
since Jessie’s arrival, and his suggestion 
of a ride to Hull had been smilingly ac- 
cepted. 

“ Which way shall we go?” asked John, 
as they neared a fork of the road. 

“Take your choice; you are guide, 
John,” replied Jessie, reining in her bay. 
“We have the day before us; let’s take a 
good long ride. You’re host—you make 
the plans.” 

“ Let’s take the Jerusalem road to Nan- 
tasket, and follow the beach to Point Al- 
lerton,” suggested John. 

“Yes, but we can’t get anything to eat 
there! ” 

“T know; we'll have dinner in Pember- 
ton. We can get back to Nantasket in 
time for the concert. After that, supper, 
and home by moonlight. Is it. too ambi- 
tious?” 

“T think it’s jolly! 
lop!” 

A chaperon might have vetoed such an 
excursion, but the Bishops had known 
John since he was a child, and counted 
him more son than neighbor. General 
Carden’s scruples on the question of an- 
cestry had been speedily satisfied by the 
old lady. 

“He comes from as good stock: as you 


Come on, let’s gal- 


* Copyright, 1902, by Frederick Upham Adams.—This story began in the June number of MunsEy’s MAGAZINE. 


do, Marshall,” she declared. “ His pater- 
nal grandmother was a Stanley and his 
mother was a Winthrop. Grandmother 
Endicott used to talk of her. John Burt 
is a gentleman, and a gentleman’s son. I 
wish I had a boy like him! ” 

It never occurred to John or Jessie that 
there was anything unconventional in the 
proposed outing. An unusual but per- 
fectly natural event had once more 
brought them together. They liked each 
other, and they were children of nature, 
unskilled in the petty restrictions raised 
by a menacing propriety. 

They cantered along the stone walled 
roads; through valleys curtained with 
foliage and fragrant with the subtle per- 
fume of the forest; up ridges cn whose 
crests they caught a glimpse of ocean, 
and felt its healing breath upon their 
cheeks. From the fields the incense of 
new mown clover was wafted to them. 
They eased a moment to watch the toilers 
rhythmically swinging their seythes. 

With light hearts they rode through the 
aisles of the pine woods, past the hotels, 
until they reached the seashore. The 
tide was out and they loitered along the 
beach, hard and smooth as asphalt. Their 
horses splashed knee deep in the surf. 
They paused to examine the bones of a 
ship which had been hurled to its death 
on the beach years before. Sixty lives 
were lost in the wreck, but children had 
made a playhouse of the vessel’s skeleton, 
and their careless laughter sounded to 
the mourning accompaniment of the 
waves. 

An hour later they stood on the heights 
above Point Allerton. Below, the wide 
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erescent of Nantasket Beach swung to 
the south and east; within it “crawled 
the wrinkled sea.” Every foot of ground 
was hallowed by history and _ legend. 
From that point their ancestors watched 
the fight between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon; there they had wept when brave 
Lawrence went down to his death shout- 
ing encouragement to his crew. Thence 
Captain John Smith sighted the harbor. 
The red warriors of King Philip camped 
where they stood. A short distance away 
the Mary and John had anchored with her 
freight of pioneers. A mile to the north 
stood Boston Light, and they pictured 
Lord Howe’s fleet sailing past it. Near 
by was a black beacon marked “ Nix’s 
Mate ”—the lost island devoured by the 
sea in response to a pirate’s curse. 

They rode quietly down the hill, fol- 
lowed the shell road past Stony Beach, 
and climbed “ Telegraph Hill.” The little 
village of Hull cuddled snugly to their 
feet, and beyond the wealth of Boston 
Harbor lay spread before them. 

“This is where father recites poetry,” 
laughed Jessie as they rested on the site 
of the old French fort. “ You should see 
him! He stands and looks away over 
there to Boston—-just like Daniel Webster 


on a pedestal—then he recites a long 
poem. Do you remember it? 


“From cape to cape, search round our noble bay 
No lovelier sight than here can eye survey ; 
From yonder hill when sunset’s blazing sheen 
Sets in a golden frame the pictured scene, 

Let the eye wander freely as it will, 
Landward or seaward—all is beauty still!” 


“Tunt’s, isn’t it?” said John Burt. 


“Why don’t you quote Whittier? 
“Broad in the sunshine, stretched away 
With its capes and islands, the turquoised bay ; 
And over water and dusk of pines 
Blue hills lift their faint outlines !” 


To the west lay the blue hills of Milton, 
the tranquil Vesuvius of this American 
Naples. The island studded harbor 
gleamed in the September afternoon. Out 
over the hungry Brewsters, past the bluff 
profile of Marblehead, out to where in 
the mellow distance was the faint outline 
of Cape Ann—the rugged sentinel of the 
fishing fleet—they gazed speechless and 
happy. The streaked ridges of Nahant, 
the green elms of Apple Island, the ver- 
dant terraces of Fort Warren, the bluffs 
of Long Head, the hermit cliffs of Ped- 
dock’s, the round, green knoll of Bump- 
kins, the grassy hills of World’s End, the 
amethystine gleam of Quincy and Wey- 
mouth, Boston’s roofs confusedly hurled 
—these, set in a glorious backing of sap- 
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phire sea and turquoise sky, made the 
gifts God gave those two that afternoon. 
In the harbor of Hull rested a fleet. of 
yachts— 

So still the sails, they seemed to be 

White lilies growing in the sea. 


“Tsn’t it good to be an American?” 
asked Jessie, as her hand stole into John’s. 
Just then a full rigged ship, making from 
Boston Harbor, spread her sails and stood 
out past them. Jessie looked at her as 
Lohengrin might have looked at the swan, 
and whispered : 

“Wasn’t it Longfellow who stood here 
and felt with us: 

“My soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea ; 
And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me?” 


“Yes, Jessie, and not only Longfellow, 
but Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and 
Channing dreamed here,” said John. 
“ Lafayette built that fort, and the Count 
D’Estaing and Rochambeau camped here. 
Miles Standish fought Indians on that 
plain, and to us loyal New Englanders 
every foot is sacred—but, Jessie, too 
much poetry makes poor feeding. I’m 
hungry.” 

“So am I,” laughed Jessie. “ Come on, 
I'll race you!” and she sprang to her 
saddle before John could assist her. 

Picking their way carefully down the 
steep hill, they reached the hard roadbed 
and walked their horses through the 
sleepy village of Hull. Then Jessie spoke 
to her horse and dashed ahead. She was 
a good rider, and, though it was a close 
race, John gallantly conceded defeat. 

In the diningroom were many people 
from Boston, and they united to make 
a merry party. It was three o’clock when 
they started again for Nantasket. They 
trotted gently through Love Lane, past 
the old Cushing place, until they came 
to the ancient Hull turnpike, which has 
been compared to the Appian Way. The 
next five miles they covered at a canter. 

As John helped Jessie off her horse at 
Nantasket some one touched him on the 
shoulder. Joha turned. 

“Haou de ye dew, John?” exclaimed 
a strange figure of a man, standing there 
all grins. “I swan, I’m glad ter see ye 
up an’ ’round agin! Haou de ye dew, 
John? Haou air ye?” 

“All right, Sam,” 
shaking hands. 

Sam was the country sport of Rocky 
Woods, with a fame extending to Co- 
hasset and not wholly unknown in Hing- 
ham. He owned the only thoroughbred 


said John Burt, 





JOHN 


trotting horse. in the neighborhood. 
Hitched to a wonderful sulky, this animal 
stood at the curb, attended by an admiring 
group of boys, to one of whom had been 
awarded the honor of holding his head. 
It was Saturday, and Sam was in gala at- 
tire. He was tall and awkward. His 
large, good natured mouth, wide open, 
displayed. rows of white teeth; his small 
blue eyes twinkled shrewdly, and his ears 
stood clear of a mass of red hair. 

He wore a white cap with a gold band 
and a long, rakish vizor; a checkerboard 
suit, with large squares of brown and 
gray; a high collar, which did not con- 
eeal the elongated, freckled neck; a fla- 
ming red searf, with a “stone” of start- 
ling size and setting; a double watch 
chain, with a twenty dollar gold piece as 
pendant; yellow spats above pointed shoes, 
the projecting soles of which were milled 
with bright yellow threads. Such were 
the more conspicuous features of Sam’s 
attire as he accosted John Burt. 

John glanced again at Jessie, and the 
laughter in her eyes was a sufficient hint. 

“Miss Carden, let me present Mr. 
Rounds, a schoolmate and neighbor.” 

Sam doffed his cap with a sweeping 
bow. 


“ Delighted ter meet ye, Miss Carden,” 
he exclaimed with a sincerity which did 


not belie his words. He extended a huge 
hand. “Have often seen ye ridin’ by, 
and heerd all erbout that air runerway. 
I swan, that was a mighty ticklish shave 
fer ye, Miss Carden! Good thing John 
was around. Lucky fer John, too, I 
reckon!” Sam grinned and looked at 
John, whose face flushed. “ Don’t mind 
what I say, Miss Carden! Tell ye what 
let’s do! Let’s have some sody water an’ 
ice cream. It’s my treat today! Sold a 
hoss this mornin’ an’ made forty two dol- 
lars clean profit on him. I’m great on 
hosses, Miss Carden. John, here, runs 
ter books and_ studyin’ and all that. 
But, as I say, my strong holt is hosses. 
They say we all has our little weaknesses 
—present company, of course, excepted. 
Let’s go an’ git that sody and ice cream.” 
And Sam led the way to a pavilion and 
impressively ordered the suggested re- 
freshments. 

Jessie engaged Sam in conversation, 
and laughed merrily at his odd remarks 
and stories. He pointed to an old farmer 
who drove slowly past in a rickety wagon. 

“ There goes old man Shaw,” said Sam. 
“ He lives down the road from our house, 
and he’s a great character. He’s lived 
whar he does now fer sixty year or more, 
an’ he’s the most regular man in his habits 
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anywhar near Hingham. John knows 
him. He goes ter town every Saturday, 
an’ he’s comin’ back now. Never was 
known tew buy nothin’, though he did try 
tew buy one garter once, and kicked be- 
eause the clerk wouldn’t sell him less ’n a 
pair. He’s just got in the habit of goin’ 
tew town on Saturday afternoon, an’ he 
can’t break hisself on it. He hitches that 
old hoss up tew a post, walks round town 
solemn like fer an’ hour er more, talks 
ter the blacksmith, and then climbs inter 
the wagon an’ goes back home. He had a 
great time yesterday,” and Sam’s eyes 
danced with. laughter. 

“Tell us of it,” insisted Jessie, though 
Sam needed little urging. 

“ As I said afore, old man Shaw is very 
reg’lar in his habits,” continued Sam. 
“TTe lives near the crossroads, where 
thare’s a post office and two er three stores. 
Well, every mornin’ fer forty years back 
old man Shaw has gone tew the post office 
and asked if thare was eny mail fer him. 
Thare’s never been a letter fer him, and it 
ain’t likely thare ever will be, but when a 
habit once gets sot on old man Shaw, he 
can’t get rid on it nohow. So he keeps 
on askin’ fer a letter, though thare’s no 
one in the world tew write him one. 

“ After he leaves the post office he walks 
down tew Jones, the cobbler’s place, which 
isin the basement. Thare he meets Jones 
an’ two other old fellers, and they plays 
seven up all the forenoon. They plays just 
fer fun, but they plays as hard an’ gets as 
excited as if they was playin’ fer a thou- 
sand dollars a game. When it comes noon 
they all quits an’ goes home. These four 
old fellers has been playin’ that air game 
of seven up ever since I can remember. 

“Yesterday mornin’ Mrs. Shaw tol? the 
old man the cistern orter be cleaned out. 
It hadn’t rained fer so long that the water 
was all gone, and she ‘lowed it was a 
good chance tew clean it out. Old man 
Shaw ’lowed she was right, but said his 
rheumatics was so all fired bad it wouldn’t 
dew fer him tew go down intew no damp 
place like a cistern; so he lowered the old 
woman and sent her down a pail of water 
an’ some soap an’ a scrubbin’ brush. 

“¢ T’]] go down tew the post office and see 
if thare’s a letter, and then come back and 
pull ye out, he hollered down the openin’. 
She said, ‘ All right,’ and went tew work. 
Old man Shaw went tew the post office, 
asked fer a letter, an’, of course, thare 
warn’t none. He started back, an’ was 
just passin’ the cobbler’s place when he, 
met Jones. 

“¢Whare ye goin’?’ he asked old man 
Shaw. 
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“<The old woman’s cleanin’ out the cis- 
tern, an’ I’ve got tew go home and haul her 
out,’ says Shaw. 

“¢She ain’t got it done yet,’ says Jones. 
‘It takes a powerful long time ter clean a 
cistern proper. Bill an’ Gus is down 
stairs waitin’ fer ye. Let’s play ’em one 
game, an’ then ye can go home an’ pull 
the old woman up. The way them fellers 
beat us yesterday was shameful. They’re 
braggin’ about it now. Let’s lick ’em one 
game eny way.’ 

“ Old man Shaw said he would play just 
one game. He sot down an’ they went at 
it. He an’ Jones lost the game by one 
point, an’ then they played ’nuther. That 
time they won, an’ then they played the 
rubber. It seemed so nat’ral tew be play- 
in’ seven up that old man Shaw just 
plumb fergot all about his wife bein’ down 
in the cistern, an’ they kept on playin’ 
until the clock struck twelve. 

“ As I said before, it’ 8 always dark down 
in Jones’ basement, an’ none on ’em took 
any account on what was goin’ on. You 
know how it rained yesterday mornin’? 
It started in tew pour ‘long about nine 
o’clock.” Sam paused to laugh. “ When 


old man Shaw came out er Jones’ base- 
ment, the gutters was full of water an’ the 


rain was comin’ down in sheets.” 

“That poor old woman!” exclaimed 
Jessie. “It rained dreadfully. You 
should be ashamed to laugh, John Burt,” 
she added, vainly attempting to repress a 
smile. 

“Tt was pretty tough on her, an’ no mis- 
take,” said Sam. “It was rainin’ cats 

’ dogs, an’ old man Shaw was plumb 
seared ter death. He ran all the way 
home. Every time he looked at a gutter 
spout he nearly fainted away. He come 
tew his place an’ ran round the back way. 
He looked down the hole an’ saw nothin’ 
but water. 

“Sallie! Sallie!’ he hollered. 

“The old woman was standin’ on top 
the bottom of the pail, up agin the wall. 
The water was up tew her chin, but she was 
mad all over. 

“¢Ve’ve come at last, Bill Shaw, have 
ye?’ she said. ‘You haul me outer here 
quicker’n scat, an’ when I gits up I'll 
seratch yer eyes out! Ye done this on 
purpose! Ye haul me out; an’ I'll fix ye 
fer this day’s work!’ 

“ The old man lowered a rope, and after 
a hard tussle hauled her up. The neigh- 
bors say she mopped him all over theyard, 
an’ I say it sarved him right.” 

Sam related several other incidents in 
the career of the Shaws, and Jessie 
laughed until the tears ran down her 
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cheeks. They bid Sam good day, and 
watched him until he disappeared with 
the famous trotter in a cloud of dust. 

The surf was dotted with bathers, and 
the temptation to join them was too great 
to be resisted. They spent an hour in the 
water, and emerged refreshed and raven- 
ously hungry. 

After supper they waited for the rising 
of the full moon. They saw the stately 
orb of night break above the ocean’s rim 
and blend its white light with the pink 
afterglow of sunset. It silvered a broad 
path which cut the somber shaft of 
Minot’s Light. The curling breakers 
broke into phosphorescent flame, and the 
edges of the cliffs were frosted with its 
pure glow. From a rocking yacht just be- 
yond the line of surf came the tinkling 
of guitar and zither, harmonized with a 
rollicking song of the sea. A great steam- 
ship, dotted with yellow lights, swung ma- 
jestically into the harbor. 

The moon began her dizzy climb. 
Bathed in her flood, they turned their 
horses homeward, riding through a 
shadowed and shimmering fairyland. 
Touched by the magic wand of night, the 
dreary huckleberry patches became Italian ° 
gardens. The gnarled and wind wrenched 
apple trees were etched in.lines of weird 
beauty against the sky. The rugged stone 
walls were softened, and faded away into 
dreamy perspectives. 

They turned into the gloom of the 
maples, and found Mrs. Bishop waiting 
by the old gate. 

“Did you have a good she 
asked, kissing her niece. 

“Oh, glorious, auntie!” exclaimed 
Jessie. “I never had so good a time in 
all my life! ” 

In the years which followed, how the 
scenes and incidents of that summer came 
back to John Burt! Under many skies he 
brought back the visions of the happy 
hours spent in company with Jessie 
Carden. Again he drifted with her in a 
boat, floating at will of breeze and tide, 
her hand trailing in the water, and the 
murmur of her voice in his ears. Again 
he stood with her in the night shadows 
by the old well, lowering the bucket into 
its cool depths. He saw the water glis- 
tening in the eup as he handed it to her; 
saw the soft light of her eyes; the sheen 
of her hair; and felt the thrill of her 
touch when their hands met. Again they 
walked down the wooded path, while the 
black of the night stood like a wall in 
front of them, and Jessie clutched at his 
arm when an owl sounded his solemn ery. 

Jessie was going to Vassar, and John 


time?” 
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had passed the examination which admit- 
ted him to Harvard. He found that he 
eould study much better under the shade 
of the Bishop trees than in any other 
spot, and Jessie held the text books while 
he recited. The weeks glided by like a 
dream. 

One day in autumn he stood by her side 
on the station platform in Hingham. As 
the train rumbled in, something rose to 
his throat and a film stole over his eyes. 

“Good by, John! ” 

“ Good by, Jessie! ” 

The train glided out from the station; 
a little hand fluttered a lace handkerchief 
from a window; a sunburned pair waved 
in reply. Jessie had gone back to Boston. 


VII. 


Wuen Randolph Morris had amassed a 
couple of millions in New York banking 
and stock manipulation, he decided to 
establish a New England country place 
in keeping with his wealth and station. 
He selected a site near Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, overlooking the bay, with a dis- 
tant view of the ocean. He purchased 
~ and consolidated a number of small hold- 
ings a few miles distant from Peter Burt’s 
farm. For years workmen were busy with 
the great stone mansion. Terraces, ver- 
dant in turf, gave beauty to the surround- 
ing rocks, now softened with vines. 
Stables, conservatories, and lodges lent 
new distinction to the landscape. 

The eldest of the Morris children was 
Arthur, the heir to the bulk of the Morris 
fortunes. His age was twenty four, and 
his experience in certain matters that of 
a man of forty. He was of medium 
height and stocky build, with features of 
aristocratic mold, but weakened and 
puffed as from habitual excesses. He had 
recently attained the notoriety of an un- 
conditional expulsion from Yale. His 
name had figured in New York prints in 
an escapade with a foreign actress, but 
the story was denied and suppressed be- 
fore it reached the usual climax. 

No whispers of these and other bits 
of gossip—accurate or otherwise—had 
reached the locality where he was to spend 
the summer. He proceeded to dazzle the 
country folk and bewilder the staid city 
people by the brillianey of his equipages, 
the speed of his horses, and the extent 
and perfection of his apparel. His steam 
yacht, rich in mahogany and resplendent 
in brass and lacquer, rode at anchor in the 
bay, awaiting his pleasure. 

Commencement days were past. One 
June morning Jessie Carden arrived in 
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Hingham, and was met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop in the old family carriage. Arthur 
Morris also chanced to be at the station. 
He was standing at the head of his tan- 
dem leader, his heavy face gloomy with 
a bored expression. He listlessly toyed 
with a whip, and glanced at the arriving 
passengers as if faintly expectant of see- 
ing some one of his acquaintance. 

The Bishop carriage was next to his 
trap. As Jessie Carden ran forward and 
affectionately greeted her relatives, Ar- 
thur Morris abruptly recovered from his 
lassitude. He gazed at Jessie with a 
scrutiny too close to be condoned as 
“a well bred stare.” She wore a gray 
traveling dress, and looked so charming 
that one might be pardoned for an almost 
rude admiration. During the few min- 
utes which passed while the trunks were 
being brought from the baggage room, 
Arthur Morris watched her as if a new 
and radiant being from another world 
had appeared to his enraptured vision. 

“Gad, but she’s a beauty!” he ex- 
claimed, as Jessie stepped into the car- 
riage. “Thank God there’s at least one 
good looking girl in the neighborhood! 
Who the devil is she? Stranger, I sup- 
pose. James,” he said in a low voice, ad- 
dressing his tiger, “get in and be ready 
to take the horses if I tell you.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy solemnly, 
raising a gloved hand to his hat. Under a 
strong curb the horses followed the Bishop 
vehicle. 

Delighted to return to the country, Jes- 
sie Carden little suspected that her ar- 
rival had so aroused the blasé blood of the 
banker millionaire’s son. It was a long 
drive, but at last Arthur Morris saw the 
carriage turn into the Bishop yard. He 
drove leisurely past the place till he re- 
gained the main road. 

On the old bridge spanning the creek 
he met a young man in a light road 
wagon. Morris halted his team, and sig- 
naled the driver with a wave of his hand. 

“T say, who lives in the big house to 
the south, on this side of the road?” 

“Mr. Bishop lives there—Mr. Thomas 
Bishop,” replied John Burt. 

“ Thanks,” said Arthur Morris with a 
short bow. “ Any daughters? I’m a new- 
comer in this locality,” he explained with 
a smile meant to be confiding. 

“Mr. Morris?” asked John, as he sur- 
veyed the handsome equipage and _ its 
owner. 

“ At 
Morris. 

“My name _ is 
“ The——” 


your service,” smiled Arthur 


Burt,” said John. 
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*“ Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Burt,” said Arthur Morris, extending a 
soft, fat hand across the space which sep- 
arated the vehicles. John shook hands, 
and his face glowed with a pleasure which 
Arthur Morris imagined was due: to the 
honor of meeting so great a man as him- 
self. John, however, was thinking of 
Jessie, and the words of the stranger con- 
vinced him that she had returned. John 
had been back from Harvard twenty four 
hours. 

“Mr. Bishop has no daughter,” said 
John, proud to give information on a sub- 
ject so dear to him. “The young lady 
in their carriage was probably Miss Car- 
den. She spends the summer seasons with 
them. She’s expected today from Boston.” 

“Carden? Carden?” repeated Morris, 


as if the matter were merely of passing 
“T faney I’ve heard of her 


moment. 
people.” 

“ Her father is a Boston banker.” 

“ Ah, yes; I know. Lovely old place— 
that of the Bishops—isn’t it? Fine old 
gables, and an air of age—Pilgrim 
Fathers, and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know. Think I'll try to induce the 
governor to buy it. Lovely day! Delight- 
ed to have met you, Mr.—Mr. Brown. Git 
up, you brute!” and the tandem was 
lashed past John Burt. 

That evening after dinner Arthur 
Morris found his father in the library. 
For some time both smoked in silence. 

“T say, governor,” said Arthur, as if 
the thought had suddenly oceurred to 
him, “do you know any Cardens in Bos- 
ton?” 

“ T know Marshall Carden, the banker,” 
growled the millionaire. “ What about 
him?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” rejoined the son 
carelessly. “ What’s he worth?” 

“He’s worth more than ever he’ll be 
again,” said Randolph Morris grimly. 
“He’s in L. & O. stock up to his neck. 
Tf you knew as much about stocks as you 
do about trousers, that would mean some- 
thing to you—but it probably doesn’t. 
Carden is supposed to be worth half a mil- 
lion. When he gets through with L. & 
O. some one else will have the money 
and he’ll have experience. What do you 
want to know about Carden? Has he a 
daughter?” The old man looked sharply 
at Arthur Morris. 

“ Yes, he has, and she’s a beauty,” he re- 
plied with the air of one giving an ex- 
pert opinion. 

“ Well, you keep away from her!” said 
the old man gruffly, as he lighted a fresh 
cigar and paced up and down the room. 
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“ Let her alone. She’ll never have a dol- 
lar.. Do you understand?’—not one dol- 
lar. Carden’s ruined right now, but. he 
doesn’t know it. I do. What about this 
daughter?” he demanded, pausing in 
front of Arthur. “Is she _ stopping 
around here?” 

“She is spending the summer at 
Bishop’s—a farmhouse about five miles 
from here,” replied the son. “I saw her 
today, but didn’t have a chance to speak 
to her. She is a dream, governor! I 
don’t care anything about your O. & U.., 
or R. & L., or whatever stock her father 
has been fool enough to buy. I suppose 
you will get the money—you generally do. 
I want to meet Miss Carden, and you 
must help me. She’s a deucedly pretty 
girl, and the Lord knows pretty girls are 
searee enough in this God forsaken wil- 
derness. Do you wish me to be a monk in 
this old monastery? Say, governor, you 
must write to Carden before that G. & 
D. stock downs him, and say you’ve 
learned that his daughter is here, and that 
you and your family will be delighted to 
meet her socially, and will try to make 
her stay in the country agreeable. I'll 
represent the family in the entertaining.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” 
roared Randolph Morris. He stormed 
and fumed for a while, and then wrote the 
letter, as his son knew he would from the 
beginning. 

“ There it is!” he said as he handed the 
envelope to Arthur. “ You’d better tear 
it up. But you’re a fool—always were 
and always will be. For God’s sake, don’t 
marry the girl!” 

Arthur Morris leaned back in the chair 
and laughed. 

“T have never spoken to her, governor,” 
he said, putting the letter in his pocket, 
“and I certainly don’t contemplate matri- 
mony. Can’t a man have a summer flir- 
iano without a marriage at the end of 
it?’ 

“T never could,” said Randolph Morris 
with the forced grin which was his near- 
est approach to a laugh. He rang for a 
glass of brandy, drank it, growled a good 
night:to his son and heir, and retired. 

Jessie’s father replied to Randolph 
Morris’ letter, thanking him for his 
thoughtful courtesy, and accepting it on 
behalf of the young woman. General Car- 
den added that he,would be at the Bishop 
house on the following Saturday, and 
would take pleasure in calling on Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris and presenting his daughter. 

Jessie was greatly excited when a letter 
came from her father notifying her of the 
invitation which had been received and 
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accepted. . The general considered the in- 
cident a gratifying recognition of his in- 
creasing importance at a financier. To 
associate on terms of social equality 
with Randolph Morris was an honor 
which he thoroughly appreciated. Jessie 
knew little of the business prestige which 
such recognition entailed, but was de- 
lighted with the opportunity to meet the 
famous Morrises, and was in despair over 
the gown she should wear. 

The day after she received the note 
from her father, John Burt called, and 
they took their first horseback ride of the 
summer. Each had many things to tell 
the other, and it was jolly to compare 
notes and recount their troubles and tri- 
umphs in the college months which had 
sped. They galloped for miles along the 
hard sand of the seashore, and dismounted 
to rest and talk beneath the shade of pleas- 
ant trees. 

Jessie told him of the letter from her 
father, and with some pride talked of the 
invitation from Randolph Morris. At 
first John shared in her delight, but his 
face grew thoughtful, and indefinable fear 
east its shadow over him. Something 
seemed to whisper that this invitation was 
fraught with menace. 

He looked at the slip of paper in 
Jessie’s hand, and it appeared like a 
wedge which was about to separate them. 
And why should it not? What right had 
he to aspire to the love of such a girl 
as Jessie Carden, the daughter of a rich 
man, beautiful beyond any woman he 
had ever seen? The fear, which ofttimes 
became a certainty, that Jessie would pass 
bevond his reach, was the haunting terror 
of his dreams by day or night. She had 
everything—youth, health, beauty, wealth, 
and position. He had youth and health— 
so had the average farm laborer. 

“Let's climb Strawberry Hill 
watch the sunset,” suggested Jessie. 

John helped Jessie up the steep, wind- 
ing path, and they stood on the crest of 
the hill. The broad Atlantic lay to the 
east, and the island dotted bay glowed in 
the colors of a glorious sunset. At the 
horizon was a mass of clouds; above 
burned a bar of red—the red of blood. To 
the zenith were spread the gorgeous tints 
with which the setting sun tinseled the 
closing curtains of night. Delicate greens 
toned through the shades of orange into 
rich amethyst, and against this back- 
ground a lacework of clouds flaunted the 
thousand gradations of the spectrum. But 
the bar of red above the dun cloud domi- 
nated. It was reflected in the water of the 
bay, shimmering in the rubescent glow. 


and 
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They stood silent for minutes under the 
spell of nature’s grandest spectacle. The 
sun dipped lower until its are touched the 
line of the cloud. Sharp as a knife, the 
black bank slowly obscured the face of the 
sun, until a red hemisphere, weird and 
unreal, glowered and quivered in the 
western sky. 


VILLI. 


Jessiz Carden’s reception in the Morris 
mansion opened to her a new and an 
attractive world. Accustomed from child- 
hood to the comforts and luxuries of com- 
parative wealth, she was awed by the mag- 
nificent sensuousness of the millionaire’s 
palace, and by the pomp and splendor of 
its decorations and fittings. The massive 
granite entrance, the grand stairway of 
gleaming marble, the mosaic floors, the 
carvings and sculpture half hidden by 
palms and ferns, the priceless tapestry 
and paintings, bespoke affluence un- 
bounded. 

After formal introductions and a brief 
conversation, the elder Morris invited 
General Carden into the library for a 
business conference, and left the young 
people to their pleasure. Jessie thought 
the Morris girls charming, but Arthur 
contrived to inveigle her away from them 
and -to lead her through the grounds. 
From a hill he pointed to his yacht, the 
Voltaire, at anchor in Hingham Bay. He 
was polite, attentive, and vivacious 
traits rarely exhibited by this pampered 
young man, who at twenty four found 
many of the joys of life ashes upon his 
lips. 

Nevertheless, without. attempting to 
analyze or justify her feelings, Jessie was 
not favorably impressed with Arthur 
Morris. There is a psychological barrier 
between vice and virtue; an instinct 
which places innocence on guard. The 
young man’s personality was of slight im- 
portance at the moment, but Jessie did 
not like him—why, she neither knew nor 
eared. To a man of fine mental and 
moral fiber this aversion would have been 
apparent without spoken word or man- 
nerly rebuff; but Arthur Morris was 
pleased and satisfied with his supposed 
progress. Jessie tactfully eluded his 
further attentions, and spent the remain- 
der of the afternoon with his sisters. 

After extending formal invitations for 
a call in return, General Carden and Jessie 
drove slowly homeward. The general was 
silent and depressed, as with existing or 
impending trouble. 

Three days later, Arthur Morris 


ealled 
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at the Bishop house and found Jessie at 
home. They chatted for an hour or more, 
and he secured her consent to be one of 
a coaching party on the next Saturday. 
Had it not been for his presence, she 
would have enjoyed the expedition thor- 
oughly. 

Yielding to the repeated invitations of 
the Morris sisters, Jessie agreed to accom- 
pany them on a yacht cruise to Glouces- 
ter on the following Tuesday. During 
this trip the attentions of Arthur Morris 
became so insistent that she resolved to 
check them at the earliest opportunity. 
An inkling of the truth dawned upon the 
owner of the yacht, muddled as he was 
with wine, but this suspicion did not deter 
him from announcing that he would call 
at the Bishops’ place on Saturday to 
take her on a drive behind a team of 
blooded steppers, recently arrived from 
New York. Jessie was silently indignant 
at his cool presumption. When the party 
landed at the pier, Morris was not a little 
astonished at the curt refusal she gave to 
his proffer of escort. 

More than a week had passed since 
John and Jessie watched the red sunset. 
From Sam Rounds—who knew of every- 
thing that happened for miles about— 
John heard of the yachting party, and 
drank deep of the lover’s first cup of suspi- 
eion, bitter with the wormwood of jeal- 
ousy. The great Morris mansion became 
a wall which mocked his ambitions. The 
Voltaire took on the shape of a thing of 
evil, gliding out to sea with the one who 
was nearest and dearest to him. He 
pictured Morris, surrounded by the trap- 
pings of wealth, paying homage to Jessie. 
He heard suave compliments; saw the 
smile on Jessie’s lips, and felt the delicate 
flush on her cheeks. The thought was 
maddening. 

He decided to call on Jessie and learn 
his fate. Invigorated by the ride, the 
thought oceurred, as he crossed the old 
bridge, that he had never said a word to 
Jessie of love. It dawned on John Burt 
that he was a jealous fool. 

When he entered the shade of the 
Bishop maples, he was once more in his 
right mind. His heart leaped when Jessie 
came forward to meet him. There was 
tenderness in her eyes and welcome in 
the clasp of the warm little hand which 
nestled for an instant in his. To her 


question concerning his absence John 
made an evasive reply, and rather abrupt- 
ly asked how she enjoyed the visit to the 
Morris mansion and the cruise on the 
Voltaire. 

He was answered by a toss of the little 
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head and a tightening of the lips, eloquent 
and decisive in their emphasis. 

“Saddle my horse, John; let’s ride!” 
she said. 

Puzzled but delighted, John obeyed, 
and set himself stolidly to enjoy her pres- 
ence as they galloped along the beach. 

“Have you an engagement for Satur- 
day?” asked Jessie as they rested beneath 
the old willows at the base of Strawberry 
Hill. 

“T have none. Can I do anything 
asked John eagerly. 

“T have cousins who live near the beach 
twelve miles south of here,” said Jessie. 
“T want to spend a day with them. They 
are lovely girls, and 1 know you would 
like them. Uncle Tom and his men are 
busy, and I thought perhaps you could 
drive me over early in the morning. 
Could you endure the company of three 
foolish girls all day, John?” 

“T could enjoy the company of one 
wise little girl forever,” said John, with 
a fervor which astounded him when the 
words were uttered. A blush suffused 
Jessie’s cheek, but her drooping eyes ex- 
pressed no rebuke. “ I—IJ—shall be de- 
lighted to be your escort,” stammered 
John, far more confused than the subject 
of his ardent compliment. “ When will 
you be ready, Jessie? ” 

“You may call at eight o’clock if you 
will,” said Jessie, without raising her 
eyes. 

They rode slowly homeward in the glow 
of the twilight. The barren country, with 
its sands, marsh, shrubs, and rocks, was 
a fairy realm to John Burt. The sand 
was spun gold; the marsh a wilderness of 
flowers; the shrubs pendent with dia- 
monds; the rocks turreted castles; the 
fair girl by his side a princess, and he a 
gallant knight whose life was at her serv- 
ice. 

The Saturday which followed was a day 
of unalloyed bliss, yet Jessie’s visit to her 
cousins was the first step in a tragedy 
which changed the whole course of John 
Burt’s life. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when 
the Morris trap stopped in front of the 
Bishop farmhouse. Tossing the reins to 
a groom, Arthur Morris sounded the old 
fashioned knocker, and the maid respond- 
ed. Morris was looking his best. His 
eye was clear, and his smooth, plump face 
was ruddy. 

“ Present my compliments to Miss Car- 
den,” he said, offering ‘a card. 

“Miss Carden is not at home,” replied 
the maid. “She left early this morning 
with Mr. Burt for a visit to relatives some 
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miles from here, and said she would not 
return until late in the evening. Will you 
come in, sir?” 

“No, thank you. Very sorry, I am 
sure.” His face grew dark, but his voice 
was quiet as he said: “Tell Miss Carden 
of my disappointment, and say I'll eall 
some day soon.” 

The maid courtesied and watched Ar- 
thur admiringly as he strode down the 
path and rode away. 

“ Miss Jessie’s a foolish little body to be 
running around with John Burt when 
rich men’s sons come knocking at the 
door!” she soliloquized as the glittering 
rig disappeared,in the turn of the road. 

General Marshall Carden paid a visit 
to the farm a week later. After dinner 
he invited Jessie to a walk, and his man- 
ner told her that something was impend- 
ing. They paused to rest under an arbor. 
The sun purpled the clustered grapes till 
they glowed like rubies in settings of 
emerald. For some moments both were 
silent. 

“T have something to say to you, Jessie, 
which I wish could be left unsaid,” began 
General Carden, clearing his throat un- 
easily. Jessie looked into his face with 
questioning eyes. “ You are nearly seven- 
teen, Jessie, and are now a woman,” he 
continued, after a pause. “ You belong 
to a good family; and, God willing, you 
will inherit a modest fortune. You are 
very beautiful, my pet, and it is natural 
you should have admirers. It shall never 
be said, when you come to an age when I 
must yield you to another, that your 
father selfishly influenced your choice in 
the most sacred of all decisions. But that. 
Jessie, is for the future. At present you 
should willingly be guided by the wishes 
and kindly advice of your father, who 
is denied the loving aid of your mother, 
of sainted memory.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Jessie softly. 
“What have I done to make you speak 
this way, papa?” 

General Carden started to speak, but 
could not find words. 

“T will explain to you frankly what has 
happened,” he said finally, determined to 
end an unpleasant task. “I received a 
call yesterday from Mr. Randolph Morris. 
We are mutually interested in a business 
affair of much magnitude; one which you 
could not comprehend, and which I need 
not explain to you. In a casual way Mr. 
Morris spoke of you and sent his com- 
pliments. He congratulated me on hay- 
ing so lovely a daughter, and expressed 
regret that they had failed in an at- 
tempt to make your visit to the country 
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Of course this greatly 
surprised me, and when I pressed him for 
particulars he said he knew nothing, ex- 
cept that Arthur had ealled and that you 


more enjoyable. 


had refused to see him.” General Carden 
paused, 

“TI don’t wish to see him, papa,” said 
Jessie with much spirit. “I don’t like 
him, and I hope he will never call again!” 

“You don’t like him? Why not, my 
pet?” 

“T just don’t like him,” said Jessie 
with conclusive feminine logic. “ He an- 
noys me. He said he would call Saturday 
and take me out riding, and never so 
much as asked me if I cared to go or not. 
So I went to visit Cousin Edith, and when 
he called the maid told him I was out.” 

General Carden looked relieved. Con- 
flicting emotions were struggling for 
mastery. Parental love contended with 
the stern exigencies of commerce. 

“T am glad to know that Arthur. has 
given you no more serious cause for dis- 
pleasure,” he said. “ He is impulsive and 
headstrong, and your rebuke was quite 
right. Do not misunderstand me, Jessie. 
It is difficult for me to explain this mat- 
ter to you. You know little of business 
affairs, but you must know that Ran- 
dolph Morris is powerful; a good business 
friend, and a foe to be feared. At the 
present moment I dread to incur his 
displeasure. It is the trivial things which 
sometimes weigh most in commercial 
affairs. Your slight of his son might 
be of vast consequence in determining 
Randolph Morris’ decision in a matter 
most vital to our welfare, Jessie, my dar- 
ling. It might even General Car- 
den checked himself. His face was drawn 
with a distress which Jessie was quick to 
perceive, though not to comprehend. 

“T do understand, papa dear,” said 
Jessie. “TI will write and ask Mr. Morris 
to call, and will treat him just as if noth- 
ing had happened. But I know I can 
never like him, and I don’t have to try, 
do I, papa?” 

“Certainly not, my pet,” said General 
Carden. He kissed his daughter affec- 
tionately, and seemed greatly pleased. 
Nothing more was said on the subject, 
and on Sunday Jessie wrote a note to 
Arthur Morris. Two days later he called, 
and Jessie received him in ‘the old fash- 
ioned parlor. Both ignored the incident 
of the preceding week, and chatted gaily 
for an hour or more. Jessie accepted his 
invitation to a reception in the Morris 
mansion for Saturday evening, and went 
under her father’s escort. It was a grand 
affair, and scores of guests were present 
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-from New York and Boston. Arthur and 
Jessie danced several times, but Morris 
had sufficient tact to avoid repeating his 
mistakes. 

Twe weeks passed, during which the 
rich New Yorker was a frequent visitor 
at the Bishop farmhouse. These were 
weeks of torment to John Burt. Though 
Jessie greeted him as of old, he imagined 
he could see her slipping from his reach. 

One evening John called when Arthur 
Morris was present, and Jessie introduced 
them. Arthur studied his country rival 
with ill concealed contempt. He treated 
him with that airy tolerance which suc- 
cess grants to: its vanquished. 

“By the way, Mr. Burt,” said Arthur 
Morris, as he carelessly rolled a cigarette, 
“ Miss Carden has accepted my invitation 
to attend tomorrow’s clambake near Co- 
hasset. It’s the great annual event, isn’t 
it, of this vicinity? I wish you would 
join us. I must accompany a party of 
New York friends who will spend the night 
on my yacht, and attend the bake. We 
must start early in order to make the long 
run past Boston Light and Minot’s Reef, 
so I can’t offer to escort Miss Carden. If 
I may presume on your acquaintance with 
her, I shall ask you to drive with her to 


the grove, where I will meet you with my 
friends.” 
“T shall be more than pleased if Miss 
Carden will accept my escort,” said John. 
“ Certainly I consent! ” laughed Jessie. 
“Tt will be jolly to see who gets there 


first. We must start early, Mr. Burt, 
and take care the Voltaire doesn’t beat 
us!” There was such a funny little ac- 
eent on the “Mr.” that John did not 
know whether to be hurt or pleased. 

Arthur Morris remained a few minutes 
longer; then he gaily bade Jessie adieu, 
shook hands with John Burt, and rode 
away. 

A brilliant red sunset threw a glare on 
John Burt’s face as he lingered by Jessie’s 
side at the gate in parting. Long spokes 
of red light sifted through the maple 
leaves, and earth and sky were bathed in 
a ruddy reek. 


IX. 


CuurcHiLu’s Grove was famous for its 
clambakes, and when John and Jessie 
drove into it the scene was one to delight 
the heart of a loyal New Englander. 
Years before, a thoughtful pioneer had 
planted long rows of pines, whose 
branches now interlocked, and whose 
tapering tops swayed and soughed a hun- 
dred feet above the carpet of cones and 
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needle leaves. It was nature’s cathedral; 
stately in long colonnades with vanishing 
perspectives; superb in gently undulating 
groined arches; glorious in the blendings 
of color, light, and shade, and fragrant 
with the incense of balsam and fir. 

Massed around the grove and the ad- 
jacent hotel were vehicles of every de- 
seription. To the true Yankee, everything 
drawn by a horse or horses is a “ team,” 
and as Sam Rounds greeted John and 
Jessie he declared that he had “ never 
seen so many teams in his life.” Church- 
ill’s Grove fronts on the ocean, and a 
glance showed that the Morris yacht had 
not arrived. They watched the cooks, 
preparing the bake in a sixty foot trench, 
lined with heated rocks and covered with 
seaweed. In the steaming embrace of the 
weed were arranged vast quantities of 
clams, oysters, sweet potatoes,. summer 
squash, green corn, cauliflower, beets, eggs, 
lobsters, soft shelled crabs, bluefish, and 
the various fruits and meats of land and 
sea. 

How savory it smelled! The cool, salt 
breeze from the ocean, the aroma from 
fir and pine, and the odor from simmering 
clam and seaweed formed a trinity so 
ambrosial as to make an Apicius of an 
anchorite. 

“ My sailboat is anchored near by,” said 
John as they turned away. “The wind 
died out the last time I was here, and I 
had to leave her and walk home. Let’s 
take a look at her.” 

John’s eighteen foot catboat, the Stan- 
dish, lay near the long pier, bowing to the 
slow surge which swelled in from the 
Atlantic. For an hour or more they 
walked along the hard, smooth sand, 
crunching the shells under their feet; the 
song of the sea in their ears, and its cool 
breath on their cheeks. Then the great 
gong sounded the signal for dinner and 
they turned to the grove. 

“Mr. Morris must have been delayed,” 
observed Jessie as she glanced once more 
towards the harbor. “It’s not likely he 
will come now. Come on; we won’t wait 
for him.” 

The careless note in her voice, and the 
evident indifference with which she treat- 
ed the other’s absence, were particularly 
satisfying to John Burt, and they had a 
merry time over dinner. As they came 
out from the grove they saw the Voltaire 
at anchor, her upper works glistening in 
the sunshine. Her launch, crowded with 
passengers, was just leaving. They were 
hundreds of yards away, but their shouts 
and laughter sounded plain across the 
water. 
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When the launch approached, Arthur 
Morris was seen in the bow. There were 
several richly dressed young women in 
the party. John Burt saw at a glance 
that Morris and some of his companions 
were under the influence of liquor. Jessie 
guessed as much, and her suspicions be- 
came a certainty when Morris stepped un- 
steadily to the landing, and came towards 
her, a vacant smile mantling his face. 
His stocky figure did not show to advan- 
tage in the white yachting suit, and his 
round red face glowed beneath the gold 
trimmed cap. 

After shouting some _ unintelligible 
orders to his boatmen, and waving to his 
guests to follow him, Morris turned and 
addressed Jessie Carden. He did not rec- 
ognize John Burt. 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Carden,” 
he said, his voice husky and his body very 
erect but wavering. “A thousand par- 
dons! Detention unavoidable, assure you 
—un’void’ble detention, assure you! Had 
devil of time—beg pardon, Miss Carden 
—had terrible time. Blakely fell over- 
board—pon m’word he did—and_ struck 
the water. I tried to steer yacht and 
ran ‘er ground. Fact! Ran ’er ’ground, 
and she’s just got off. ’Sall_ right, 
though; ’sall right now. Allow me, Miss 
Carden,” and he stepped forward to offer 
hisarm. He had ignored John Burt, who 
remained by Jessie’s side. 

“Do not dare to speak to me, sir!” 
eried Jessie, shame and anger driving the 
erimson to her face. “Don’t let him 
come near me, John!” she exclaimed, 
clinging to Burt’s stalwart arm. 

“Stand back, Morris!” said John in 
a low, clear tone, a steely glitter in his 
dark gray eyes. “You are in no condi- 
tion, sir, to meet Miss Carden.” 

The flashily dressed throng of guests 
was grouped behind Arthur Morris. One 
of the young women east a look of hate 
at Jessie Carden, and then grasped Ar- 
thur Morris by the lapel of his coat. 

“ Oome on, you fool!” she said with a 
vindictive little laugh. “ Don’t you see 
youre not wanted? You haven’t sense 
enough left to know your own friends! ” 
She turned him half round, and Blakely 
grabbed him by the arm. 

“Come along, commodore,” said that 
young blood, whose immersion had done 
much to sober him. “You are in the 
wrong pew, commodore! Cheer up, sad 
sea dog; we may be happy yet!” And 


with laughter and taunts the guests of the: 


Voltaire led the yacht’s befuddled owner 
along the pier into the grove. 
Jessie shed tears of vexation, but anger 


dried her eyes. She turned to John with 
a wistful little smile on her lips. 

“Take me out in your boat, John,” she 
said. “ Let’s get as far as we can from 
those dreadful people. Will you, John?” 

No entreaty was necessary. In a few 
minutes the Standish bobbed saucily at the 
landing, and. Jessie stepped on board. 
The wind had searcely filled the sail when 
Morris came running down the pier. He 
stopped as he saw the pair in the boat, 
and glared at them as they glided away, 
brute rage showing in every feature of his 
flushed face. His friends followed and 
led him back. 

Little was said between the two as the 
boat moved swiftly along. Each was 
busy with thoughts, and both seemed 
under the spell of threatened trouble. 
John pointed the boat for Minot’s Light, 
and having passed inside followed the 
rocky shore, avoiding the reefs and shoals, 
which were to him as an open book. 

When he came to the jutting rock 
where he had knelt on that stormy night 
while Peter Burt lifted his voice in 
prayer, John dropped the sail and let the 
Standish drift in the quiet water. Soft 
waves caressed the side of the boat, and 
the water gurgled among the rocks as it 
rose and fell to the deep breathing of the 
ocean. Minot gleamed white against the 
sky. Cireling gulls skimmed the sea; the 
sun kissed the sails of an outbound brig 
ard turned them to gold; fleecy clouds of 
spun silver floated in the blue dome, and 
the fairest face in all the world met his 
eyes as he looked into hers. 

“Tell me a story, John, or anything! 
We’re both awfully stupid today. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“T will tell you a secret—two secrets,” 
said John gravely. 

“ Don’t tell me secrets if you wish them 
kept, John,” laughed Jessie. “I’m a reg- 
ular telltale! ” 

“You will keep these seerets—at least, © 
one of them,” replied John. “I’m going 
away. That’s the first secret,” 

“Going away?” echoed Jessie. “Where, 
John?” 

“Out West—to California.” 

“Going to leave Harvard? Going to 
California? Surely you’re joking! What 
does this mean, John?” The little face 
was serious now. 

“That is the second secret, Jessie.” 

There was that in his voice and in his 
eyes which thrilled the girl by his side. 
The chords of love, when first struck, do 
not ring out the clear note of the attuned 
instrument. When love’s eager fingers 
clumsily pluck at the strings, the heart 
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vibrates, but it knows not why. Jessie’s 
soft brown eyes opened wide, then dropped 
as they met his fervent gaze. 

“T am going away, Jessie, because I 
love you.” 

The little hand became imprisoned in 
a tender clasp, and she listened as in a 
dream to the words which clamored for 
her love. 

“T must tell you this, Jessie! I love 
you, Jessie, with a love which at times 
has seemed hopeless, yet I proudly offer 
you that love. Why should I not love 
you? What right has wealth to erect a 
barrier around your heart and post sen- 
tinels to challenge one who worships you 
unselfishly? I know that the false laws 
of society mock my hopes, but in defiance 
of them I love you, Jessie—I love you!” 

“Please don’t, John, please!” The 
little hand trembled as it attempted to es- 
cape, but John held it fast. 

“Listen to me, Jessie—listen to me!” 
His voice was commanding in its earnest- 
ness. “I do not ask you to love me, now. 
I do not ask you to promise to be my wife. 
I do not ask you to wait until I have 
made the fortune which I hope to lay at 
your feet. I only ask you to know that 
I love you; to know that this love is my 
inspiration; to know that no woman on 
earth ever will share it, and to know that 
whatever befalls you—be it sunshine or 
rain, happiness or sorrow—there is one 
man who has no thought other than your 
welfare; no ambition other than to see 
you showered with all the blessings and 
honors which God can grant to a good 
woman. That is my love, Jessie! If some 
day I have an honest right to ask your 
love in return, I shall do so, making no 
claim on our old friendship. May I love 
you that way, Jessie?” 

“T—I want you to love me, John, but 
please don’t speak of it again, John!” 
said Jessie, raising her eyes glistening 
with tears. “I mean—not to speak of it 
for years, John. I like you, and you 
know I do, or you would not talk to me 
as you have. I have not thought of love; 
at least, I—I don’t think I have! Please, 
John, promise me that you will not say 
anything more about it until—things are 
different. Will you promise?” 

John Burt’s face was radiant as he 
lifted his hand and made the promise. 

The sail was raised, and they started 
back towards the grove. The breeze had 
freshened, and the little boat flew through 
the water. 
tion to go West. His plans were indef- 
inite, but he was to start in a few weeks. 
Both were saddened at the thought. 


John talked of his determina- ° 
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John helped Jessie to the landing, and 
turned to see Sam Rounds running to- 
wards them. 

“Excuse me,” said he breathlessly to 
Jessie. “I want you, John!” He drew 
John aside. “Arthur Morris and his 
gang are drunk in the hotel,” he said ex- 
citedly. “ He says he is going to kill you, 
and he has insulted Miss Carden half a 
dozen times. He said”—and Sam bent 
over and whispered in John’s ear. 

John’s teeth were set and his hands 
clinched, but his voice was calm as he 
turned to Jessie. 

“T must hurry to the hotel for a few 
minutes. I shall meet you and Sam 
later,” he said. “ You will excuse me, 
won’t you, Jessie? ” 

“Oh, John, for my sake don’t get into 
trouble!” pleaded Jessie, who guessed 
something of the truth. . 

John walked hurriedly away. Entering 
the hotel, he saw Arthur Morris and five 
of his male companions seated around a 
table littered with champagne bottles and 
glasses. Like many drunkards, Morris 
seldom passed beyond a certain stage of 
inebriety ; and though he had been drink- 
ing for hours, he was more sober, men- 
tally, than when he left his yacht. 

John stood unobserved in the deepen- 
ing shadows of the room. Morris was at- 
tempting to sing, hammering on the table 
with a cane to beat time. In peremptory 
tones he ordered more wine. Ranged 
around the room were groups of country 
boys, gazing with open mouths at such 
unheard of prodigality. 

“You’re a fine Lothario, commodore! ” 
said Blakely, as he slowly filled his glass. 
“ Byron was a farmer compared with you. 
After all your boasts, you let a yokel cut 
you out, shake his fist in your face, and 
sail away with the fair maiden! Your 
amours weary me!” 

“Hold your tongue, Blakely! ” growled 
Morris. “ You will sing a different tune 
a few weeks from now. As for this fel- 
low Burt, I’ll horsewhip him the first time 
I meet him! You need not worry about 
my success with the Carden! I have met 
and won that type of amorette before! 
That peach will ripen and fall. I'll wager 
you that in less than a year I will e 

John Burt strode across the room, 
grasped Morris by the shoulders, dragged 
him from the chair, and with a grip of 
iron shook him as a dog does a rat. His 
wine glass fell with a crash to the floor. 

“ Another word, you drunken insulter 
of women, and I will beat your head to a 
pulp!” 

Morris’ guests threw themselves be- 











tween the two men, and John Burt re- 
laxed his grasp on Morris’ neck. Dazed 
for the moment, Morris recovered himself, 
and his face became distorted with rage. 
Seizing a heavy wine bottle, he hurled it 
at John’s head. The bottle missed its 
mark and crashed through a mirror. 
Reaching into his pocket with a quickness 
wonderful for a man in his condition, he 
drew a revolver, and before any one could 
interfere fired pointblank at John Burt, 
who was not three yards away. 

Like a panther, Burt leaped under the 
leveled arm. A second shot struck the 
ceiling. In a writhing, struggling mass, 
amid overturned chairs and tables, and 
the flight of panic stricken spectators, 
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both men lurched heavily to the floor, 
John Burt uppermost. As they fell, a 
third shot was fired, the report being 
muffled as the shell exploded within their 
close embrace. 

The smoking weapon fell from 
nerveless grasp of Arthur Morris. John 
Burt seized it and thrust it into his 
pocket, but the precaution was unneces- 
sary. Morris lay on the sanded floor of 
the inn, stark and deathlike, a frown 
upon his face. On the white flannel shirt 
above his heart was an ominous smear of 
red, slowly widening in a circle before the 
eyes of the men who bent over him. A 
froth tinged with blood oozed and bubbled 
from his mouth. 


the 


(To be continued.) 
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NEVER the self same path for two 


In the woods of Day and Morrow ! 
Each hews for himself through the underbrush ; 


Tis a craven heart will borrow 


The axe of another to clear his way, 
And that generous one delay. 


Who shall say that his path is best 
Among all the ways diverging ? 
Perhaps beyond his horizon, all 


To one great goal are merging. 
Enough if he does his allotted part, 
With the strength of a fearless heart. 


Many will meet at various turns, 
With a glance and a word of greeting ; 


There is wealth of cheer in a strong hand clasp 


Though the comradery be fleeting ; 
For there are times when the sturdiest need 
Another to say “God speed !” 


Paths there be that run side by side, 
With only a span dividing, 

Yet never the same, though their heart beats chime, 
And love walks between them guiding. 

A gap yawns here, and a rock looms there, 


No matter how close the pair. 


And those are blest who from path to path 
May pass a handful of roses, 


Stanch wounds in the weary feet they love, 
Or guard, as the daylight closes, 

With helping hand and fealty true ; 
Yet never the self same path for two ! 





Grace H. Boutelle. 
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The Art of the Needle Point. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. . 


THE FASCINATING FORM OF ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF WHICH 
DURER WAS THE FIRST AND REMBRANDT THE GREATEST MASTER 
—ITS MODERN RENAISSANCE, AND THE WORK OF THE FAMOUS 


ETCHERS OF TODAY. 


jz is difficult to realize that fifty years 

ago etching was practically a dead 
art. The very word had degenerated till 
it was used to designate the pen and ink 
sketches of young misses in boarding 
school. The journals of the day found it 
necessary to explain the process of the art 
before making any reference to the works 
of its artists. The earliest society of 
etchers had to make public announcement 
of the fact that their exhibitions were 
the actual productions of the members, 
and not of engravers. 

And yet had etching been in use as a 
medium of black and white expression 
for four hundred years. It was Albert 
Diirer, that grave artist of Nuremberg, 
who invented the process. Though born 
in Nuremberg, his father was a Hun- 
garian, an oriental goldsmith who early 
taught him to work in precious metals. 
But young Diirer desired to be a painter, 
and in 1486 he entered the studio of 
Michael Wolgemuth. From him he learn- 
ed the uses of color, the values of line. 
Privately he studied mathematics and 
architecture. As a painter, his work is 
well known, hanging in the royal collec- 
tions of Germary and England, in the 
Louvre and in Florence. 

As an engraver, he excelled every one 
of his time. His work stands out today 
as a marvelous example of what a strong 
man can do with an unfamiliar medium. 
Grave, stolid, and wholly lacking in what 
has been called the artistic temperament, 
Diirer constructed for himself a system 
of rules for drawing and painting by 
which he worked with geometric preci- 
sion. The mathematical was ever pre- 
eminent in his mind, and as the father of 
etching he has left little of transcendent 
artistic importance behind. What he did 
he did correctly, with a grasp of technique 
that rebukes careless workers of today. 


THE GREAT MASTER OF ETCHING. 


The great etcher was Rembrandt. As a 
boy, this son of Herman the miller was 


big and strong and miraculously lazy; so 
that he was sent to school in the hope that 
the ineffective workman might make 
some sort of a passable schoolman. But 
schoolmaster failed as parent had failed, 
and Rembrandt Hermanzoon was sent to 
the studio of Jacob van Swanenburch to 
test the power of art over his phlegmatic 
soul. 

For a year he -sat stolidly listening 
and stolidly observing, but giving no sign 
of artistic quickening. Then one day 
Mynheer Swanenburch learned that the 
lad had been working in the privacy of 
his own garret, and ordered him to bring 
the fruits of his solitude to the studio. 
Next morning he came, and with him a 
picture—the portrait of his mother. 
Jacob van Swanenburch had justified his 
teaching. He had produced a pupil who 
would send the fame of his studio to re- 
motest generations. From that day Rem- 
brandt’s name was secure on the roll of 
great Dutch painters. 

Great as was Rembrandt as a painter 
and a character reader, he was transcen-. 
dent as .an etcher. People today are 
divided as to whether he possessed secrets 
of manipulation locked up within him, or 
whether he produced his marvelous results 
by an unrivaled technical skill. It would 
seem that he had the clear eye, the steady 
hand, the complete absorption in his sub- 
ject, that go to make the true eteher. The 
etching needle is a free instrument, which 
must be used quickly and surely if it be 
to attain anything in art. The etcher 
must be a sketcher. He must place upon 
his plate, in the moments’-of his first 
inspiration, his subject as he sees it. 
Deliberation will kill his inspiration, will 
prejudice his transposition of it. Rem- 
brandt sketched with an etching needle 
asi rapidly and as fearlessly as one would 
with a lead pencil. The result was the 
clear cut, sharply outlined portrait etch- 
ings that have come down to us from the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

The Dutch school, in etching as in 











painting, has left us a tradition of per- 
fect honesty, of a psychological rather 
than of a picturesque interest. Espe- 
cially true is this of Rembrandt, the 
painter of few models, the immortalizer 
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pression of them. The great etchers have 
been men of fine imagination, of a play- 
ful faney, whose work has been rapid 
as the passage of a sumer shadow across 
the hillside, who have dreamed dreams 



































































‘ “4 DAUGHTER OF THE DIRECTORY.” 
From the etching by R. de los Rios after the painting by Charles Sprague Pearce. 


of passing sentiments. It is this fixing 
of a transient feeling which forms the 
life’s purpose of an etcher. Not for him 
are the slow labor and deliberate opera- 
tion of the painter in oils. He works with 
an instrument that permits of no altera- 
tion, no correction of error. He must be 
definite in his opinions, exact in his ex- 
7M 








and have made permanent the impressions 
of the night time before their awaking. 


A POET’S DEFINITION OF ETCHING. 





It was Vosmaer who wrote of etchimg: 





It is to ramble 
On copper; in a summer twilight’s hour 
To let sweet fancy fiddlé tunefully. 
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It is the whispering from nature's heart, Of butterfly, by sparkling sunbeams glowed. 
Heard when we wander on the moor, or gaze Even so the etcher’s needle, on its point, 
On the sea, on fleecy clouds of heaven, or at Doth catch what in the artist poet’s mind 
The rushy lake when playful ducks are splashing; Reality and fancy did create. 


* 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


lrom the portrait drawn and etched by Paul Rajon 





It is the down of doves, the eagle’s claw ; Such is the definition of the poet—as 

‘Tis Homer in a nutshell, ten commandments complete as any scientific exposition. . 
Writ on a penny’s surface ; ’tis a wish, 

A sigh, comprised in finely chiseled odes, THE RENAISSANCE OF ETCHING. 

A little image in its bird’s flight caught. , ; i 

It is to paint on the soft, gold hued copper It was in the middle of the’ nineteenth 


With sting of wasp and velvet of the wings century that a group of French artists 
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“ CHECK !” 


From the etching by Rafael Spinelli after the painting by Francois Flameng. 


combined to form the Société des Aqua- 
fortistes, the body from which has come 
all of the modern development in etching. 
Originating in the brain of Alfred 
Cadart, the society was fathered by 
Charles Jacque, Charles Frangois Dau- 
bigny, and Léopold Flameng. Later 
came Rajon, Le Rat, and Laguillermie. 
All of these were artists of Paris, and 
their work has made of etching an art 
that has justified its position on a plane 
with sculpture and painting. 

The most influential of these was 
Flameng, the engraver of Brussels, the man 
who was the antithesis of Albert Diirer, 
the inventor of the process. Flaméng 
rebelled against the mathematical, me- 
chanical style of engraving in vogue in 
the time of his youth, and left Brussels 
and the engraving shop to settle down in 
Paris and there study etching. For 
long he worked in obscurity, but from the 
day of his discovery by Charles Blane, 
the critic, he became the leader of a 
school. In 1864, in 1866, and in 1867 he 
received medals from the Salon. In 1870 
he was decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. the official patent of 
artistic nobility. 





Thanks in great part to Flameng, we 
have the wonderful still life etchings of 
Jules Jacquemart, the religious imager- 
ies of Legros, and the magnificently 
truthful plates of Rajon. 

In England, long before the foundation 
of the Société des Aquafortistes, an etch- 
ing club had been in existence. It had 
published much work of importance, and 
numbered among its members many art- 
ists of prominence. The English school 
is blamed, however, for its submission to 


. the popular desire for prettiness in place 


of artistic truth; and nothing of evolu- 
tionary value emanated from it until 
Seymour Haden published his plates in 
1866. Haden, however, was no graduate 
of the modern English school. He went 
back to Rembrandt for his model, and 
added to his own artistic perception the 
anatomical surety gained as a practising 
surgeon of expert knowledge. 

Following this English school—but 
little influenced by it—have come Whist- 
ler, Samuel Palmer, and Joseph Pennell. 
Whistler and Pennell are Americans 
whose art came from the continent, and 
their debt to England is as little as that 
of Flameng or Jacquemart. 
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Today the world is richer in etchers 
than ever it has been. The art has be- 
come cosmopolitan, released from the re- 
striction of school. In Paris and in Lon- 
don there are colonies of etchers, whose 
work compares with that of the great 
artists of history. Tissot and Helleu and 
Rajon, Pennell and Chahine, Whistler 
and Van Muyden, are the peers of the 
most famous leaders of the _ etchers’ 
renaissance. 


AN ARMENIAN ETCHER. 


One of the most recent of these, and 
one of the most interesting, is Edgar 
Chahine, an Armenian who for the last 
seven or eight years has been a member of 
the colony in the French capital. Like 
Munkacsy, the Hungarian, he has been 
influenced by the pain and poverty and 
infinite suffering of the quays of Paris. 
The first of his published plates, “ The 
Friday Distribution of Free Soup,” is 
typical of the whole series. The Parisian 
sabotier in all his hopeless squalor, with 
his unavailing revolt against an order of 
things which he does not understand and 
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can do nothing to amend, is sketched 
with a certainty of line, a freedom of 
fancy. that are remarkable in an oriental 
and a tyro. 

Chahine’s “Old Woman” and _ his 
“Encampment of the Ash Pickers” are 
instinct with sympathy for the poor, and 
show a strange interest in a type of life 
that should appeal more vividly to the 
Zolas and the George Moores of ‘western 
civilization than to the color loving, 
sunburned son of Armenia. Not that 
Chahine has confined himself solely to the 
quays and the outer boulevards. He has 
made excursions into Montmartre and 
along the Rue Royale, and there his east- 
ern imagination has found a more famil- 
iar resting place among the vanities of 
the demi monde. In his sympathy for 
the submerged of the great city lies his 
best claim upon our affection, and in his 
freedom and certainty of drawing rests 
his right to our artistic commendation. 


THE WORK OF PAUL RAJON. 


A great modern etcher, now dead these 
fourteen years, was Paul Rajon, of Paris. 





























“ON THE RUE DE CALAIS, PARIS—THE FRIDAY DISTRIBUTION OF FREE SOUP.” 
From the etching by Edgar Chahine. 














A notable portrait painter, he is the 
greatest etcher of heads since Rembrandt. 
A careful worker, respecting himself and 
his art, his plates are delightfully free 
from the slovenliness of treatment, the in- 
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to the modeling of the head, to the eluci- 
dation of the soul within. His portrait 
of Mill was the picture of a man of mar- 
velous brain, brooding and thoughtful, 
weighed down with the sorrow of a great 









































“GOOD EXERCISE.” 
From the etching by Evert van Muyden. 


decision in detail, which have given rise 
io the chief charges ‘against the products 
of etchers. Much of his work was the 
interpretation of the paintings of others. 

His etching of G. F. Watts’ portrait of 
John Stuart Mill stands out as a triumph 
of the art. Watts is one of the most 
difficult of painters to interpret with the 
etching needle. Tle sacrifices everything 








bereavement. All these characteristics 
stand out on the painted canvas, but the 
body is relegated to shadow, and the 
background is unrelieved by any grada- 
tion of lighting. With so difficult a sub- 
ject, Rajon made an etching that dis- 
played all of the meaning of the original 
portrait, with all its minutest details of 
bony and muséular surface markings, of 
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** JOANNA.” 
From the etching by Henri Somm after the painting by Jean Jacques Henner. 
faintest wrinkles. of seanty hair and ground, and in his gradation of the light- 


meager whisker. In it he demonstrated 
the falsity of Ruskin’s statement that the 
etcher never can reproduce the natural 
appearance of hair. 

In his portrait of Tennyson, Rajon had 
the advantage of etching a painting of 
his own. The mental vigor of the poet 
is expressed in the firm strength of the 
face, in the virility of the pose. Here 
Rajon did not require to overcome the 
technical difficulties of Watts’ back- 


ing he shows the power and the grasp of 
the etcher. Here, as in the Mill portrait, 
he triumphs over every .technical diffi- 
culty in his manipulation of the hair and 
beard. It was F. G. Stephens who termed 
this portrait “one of the finest specimens 


of modern draftsmanship.” 
OTHER ARTISTS OF THE NEEDLE. 


One of the most difficult of artists to 
reproduce by etching is Jean Jacques 














Henner, the impressionist in reds and 
blues. -Yet has his “ Joanna” been mar- 
velously interpreted by Henri Somm in a 
plate done entirely with a dry point, one 
single slip of which would have ruined 
the entire reproduction. 

Rafael Spinelli is a modérn etecher who 
does not fear intricacy in a subject. His 
etching of the interior by Francois 
Flameng—not the Flameng of the Société 
des Aquafortistes—demonstrates the fear- 
lessness. with which the modern etcher 
will attack a subject full of detail. 

Ricardo de los Rios, a Spanish etcher 
and painter who has settled in Paris, 
devotes his interest as an etcher to the 
reproduction of beautiful women, chosen 
from the life of Venice, of Spain, and of 
rural France. He has especially interest- 
ed himself in the interpretation of paint- 
ings by Charles Sprague Pearce of Bos- 
ton, and his “ Daughter of the Directory ” 
is an etching from one such painting. 

Evert van Muyden is an etcher who has 
devoted himself entirely to animal work, 
after the manner of Rosa Bonheur. His 
etching of a groom in charge of a restive 
stallion is full of the action and atmos- 
phere that make this Parisian’s work 
prominent. ; 

From these etchings one realizes the 
frankness and simplicity of the worker 
with the needle point. All of them are 
artistically beautiful, searcely one is pop- 
ularly pretty. Not yet has the etcher 
reached the heart of the unrefined. His 
work is still too straightforward for a 
public that gets its artistic ideals from 
the florid emanations of the chromolitho- 
graph. It is too direct, too frank, too 
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definite, to be truly popular. Candor in 
art, as in friendship, is too frequently 
caviar to the general. 

The public desires an art that drags 
it away from the unloveliness of its own 
surroundings, that introduces it to wom- 
en more beautiful than its own wives and 
daughters, that arranges trees and rivers 
and clouds in picturesque poses, that 
panders to its childish idealism. These 
things etching never does. It lacks the 
color that delights the uneducated, the 
intricacy of detail that awes the layman, 
the florid flourishings that influence the 
simple minded. It is a mere manipula- 
tion of straight lines, an art without a 
curve. 

Yet are the modern manifestations of 
etching cast in a more popular form 
than those that went before. The skilful 
use of the dry point, the advance in 
methods of biting the plates, the im- 
proved presses, all aid in popularizing a 
process that in the old days prided itself 
on its ecrudity, on its rough honesty. 

The modern etcher still gains his high- 
est success in sketching from nature, in 
memorizing types, in recording the mov- 
ing tempers of light and shadow. But he 
also has time and opportunity to etch at 
his leisure copies of paintings, subjects 
in still life—these the public understands 
and appreciates. Of their number is the 
greater part of the etchings displayed in 
the print shops—the etchings of the de- 
partment stores. 

There is another group—the group that 
hails Rajon and Chahine and Helleu, 
Whistler and Pennell, as members—whose 
work ranks with the best of the colorists. 





























“THE CHURCH OF LA SALUTE, VENICE.” 
From the etching by L. D. Eldred. 
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Jujitsu and Damurizu. 
L 


As the champion sparrer of the Asiatic 
squadron came up from the cruiser’s fore- 
castle, his tie had the precise, jaunty, 
regulation knot, and his tropical duck 
was spotless. In passing him over the 
side, the officer of the deck included 
warning as well as praise in his remark. 

“Clancy,” he said, “I hope you'll re- 
turn looking as neat as you do now.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the soft reply, as the 
man raised his big hand to the little duck 
hat which sat on his auburn locks as 
lightly as a thistle blow. 

No able seaman after three months 
aboard ship ever went ashore at Nagasaki 
in more amiable mood towards the whole 
world. When he first saw the tiny police- 
man in front of his sentry box on the 
quay there was nothing in that tidy little 
man’s appearance at all offensive. On the 
contrary, the giant called out cheerily to 
the arm of the law the only Japanese that 
he knew: 

“O hayo!”—which, being translated, 
meant “ Good day!” 

“O hayo!” was the grinning reply. 

“Nice, clean little p’licemen they grow 
in Japan,” observed Clancy incidentally, 
to himself. “He’d make a good watch 
charm.” 

The little policeman wis new on the 
force, and very anxious to please. His 
superior had warned him always to 
humor Damurizus. The art of jujitsu, 
taught him in the training school, was 
only for his fellow countrymen. Apply it 
to a Damurizu and the Damurizu’s cap- 
tain would tell the Damurizu’s consul, 
who would tell the Damurizu’s minister, 
and so on back to the provincial gover- 
nor, the chief of police, and the unhappy 
culprit at the bottom of the ladder. 

On another occasion, when Claney had 
overstayed his leave and returned minus 
tie and hat and plus the dirt of the pave- 
ment in his duck, he had explained that 
he had had no intention of going to a 
saloon; his legs had disobediently con- 
veyed him there. He asked for clemency 
on the ground that he had been led into 
bad company. 

“Which was very mean of the com- 


pany,” remarked the captain, “ consider- 
ing what a helpless invalid you are, 
Clancy.” 

“Yes, sir,” Claney replied, very, very 
softly from his parehed throat; and no 
commanding officer sitting as judge in 
the foremast police court could take 
offense at such artistic humility. 


II. 


Ir may have been the’heat of the sun 
which made him walk as if there were a 
heavy sea on an hour after he had set foot 
ashore. He was not looking for trouble: 
still, if he met trouble, he was not in a 
mood to give it more than half the road. 
As he approached the guay, the impres- 
sion that a wrinkled brown face with 
slant eyes and wiry mustache was making 
fun of him became a conviction. On. his 
part, the little policeman understood that 
the Damurizu was in a mood where he 
required the broadest kind of smiles. 

“Stop grinnin’!” demanded Clancy. 

The little policeman grinned = and 
bowed. 

“What bishness 
gloves and a sword? 
It ain’t gen’ral quarters. 
stop grinnin’?” 

The little policernan grinned harder. 
bowed lower. 

“Bow’s all right; shows respect.” 
Clancy grumbled. “Grins don’t go! 
Savez?” He advanced a few steps. — 

Still bravely smiling, but ‘inwardly in 
great egitation, the little policeman 
called up his reserves. He spoke two of 
the three English words that Le knew. 

“Goo-cod morning!” he said. 

“Tt ain’t morninsch! It’s  after- 
noonsch!” growled Clancy. “Did we 
lick the Spaniards to have squint eyed 
heathen tell us we don’t know the time of 
day? Well, we guess nit.” 

He was getting uncomfortably close to 
the little policeman, who now concluded 
that he had offended in not recognizing 
Claney’s status. So the little policeman 
spoke his third word of English, which is 
to this day used as a designation for 
foreign sailors because it was the first ex- 
pression of foreign language that the 
Japanese learned. 


you got with white 
You’re no officer. 


Didn’t I say 
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TWO HUNDRED POUNDS OF AMERICAN SEAMAN STRUCK THE PAVEMENT. 
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“You stuff that down my throat on 
top of moriinsch!” gasped Clancy. 

“ Dam-u-ri-zu,” slowly articulated the 
little policeman, thinking that Clancy 
could not understand his pronunciation. 

“Say it again, do you? You throw it 
back in my teeth!” Clancy cried. “1 
b’lieve you’re tryin’ to pick a fight! But 
Tl give you a chance,” he added, with a 
deep realization of his responsibility as 
an American seaman ashore in a friendly 
land. “Take it back! ’Pologize—’polo- 
gize for sayin’ ‘Damn your eyes you’ to 
a free born ’Merican citizen! ” 

“ Goo-ood morning! Goo-ood morning! 
Damurizu! Damurizu! Damurizu!” said 
the little policeman, adding in Japanese: 
“You are a great foreign sailor man. I 
know you are. I thank you for your 
august condescension. I wish you long 
life and a large family, all boys.” 


Ill. 


“JT ain’r mean enough to hit a little 
thing like you because you want to pick 
a fight with a peaceable ’Merican seaman. 
It’?d be too much trouble pickin’ the 
pieces from betwixt my fingers if I did,” 
Clancy observed as he reached out his big 
hand. . 

But that hand seized only air, convul- 
sively, while two hundred pounds of 
American seaman struck the pavement. 
Over them stood one hundred pounds of 
Japanese authority, still smiling, still 
apologetic, casting glances up and down 
the street in fear of the censorious eye 
of a superior. 

Picking himself up, Clancy searched 
the ground as if for some lost article; 
then looked deliberately at the soles of 
both shoes. 


“ Damurizu! Damurizu! Goo-ood 
morning! Goo-ood morning! Goo-ood 


morning!” said the little policeman with 
great unction, while he waved his hand 
gently, suggestively, pleadingly, towards 
Claney’s cruiser. 

“You say it over again, do you? ”— 
Claney was getting angry. “ And on top 
of it you try to shoo me off like I was a 
chicken or a bumboat man! Mebbe you 
think I didn’t slip! Mebbe——” 

Again the big right hand clutched at 
the little policeman. When Clancy rose 


from the second fall he felt as though. an 
eight inch gun had jumped from its bear- 
ings and begun to chase him about the 
deck. 

“Just let you push me over for fun. 
You see them boys?” he observed as he 
put his fists in boxing attitude. “ They 
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can put any man in the Asiatic squadron 
to sleep.” 

A crowd had gathered. To Clancy it 
was one vast grin beneath one pair of 
maliciously laughing slant eyes. He 
overheard even the children saying, 
“ Damurizu! ” 

The little policeman saw no self re- 
specting way out of the situation except 
brutality to a foreign sailorman. 

“Here you get off the earth! ” Clancy 
cried. 

He let drive with a mighty blow into 
what appeared to be an unguarded 
quarter. So it was, and so it remained; 
only, when Clancy’s fist reached the point 
where the object had been it had slipped 
past him. The little policeman seized 
him by the neck; one of his legs went out 
from under him, and, spinning on the 
other, he went down with a weight on 
his chest that remained there until the 
arm of the law thought pacification was 
at hand. 

“TY duck! T’m a Damurizu all right, 
and I’m dead sure it’s mornin’—early 
mornin’;” for Claney had discovered a 
new constellation in broad daylight. 


rv. 


WHILE the little policeman was order- 
ing the crowd to move on, Clancy, in a 
brown study, brushed his clothes, knotted 
his tie, picked up his little duck hat, and 
perched it on his head. 

“You’re a gentleman and a sport,” he 
said finally. “You understand a man 
don’t like to be guyed by kids in his hour 
of misery.” 

He salvrted. The little policeman’ sa- 
luted in turn. With his hands limp be- 
side him, Clancy made a circle around 
the victor, seeking the source of his down- 
fall. Then he stood up beside the little 
policeman, elbow to elbow, and looked 
down with deep awe on the head which 
did not reach to his shoulder. 

“You done me, that’s right, all right 
—not Queensberry’s, but street rules. 
They go in Japan, I guess,” he observed. 
“Yes, you done me, an’ I ain’t squealin’. 
What gets me is how you done me—me! ” 

He dwelt upon the pronoun as upon 
faded glory. 

The little policeman only smiled and 
bowed. It occurred to Clancy that, even 
when an American is mad, all the inhabi- 
tants of the outer benighted world do not 
understand English. He made gestures 
of himself falling down until finally the 
little policeman grasped his meaning. 

“ Aw!” was the reply. “Jujitsu!” 











Clancy did not know that that was 
the Japanese art of self defense dependent 
on agility applied to weak points of the 
human anatomy; but the word sufficed. 
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needle after returning to the ship, some 
of his mates innocently asked him what 
had caused the rip. 

“ Jujitsu.” was “< Vew, 


the — reply. 
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A LOOK AHEAD REVEALED 


“ Jujitsu!” with a 
bow. 
“ Jujitsu!” repeated the little police- 
man with a deeper bow. 
“That must be it—sounds like it. I 
- like Queensberry — better,” remarked 
Claney, as he trundled away. 
As they saw him at work with his 


repeated Claney 








ONLY A SEA OF FLANNELS, BLAZERS, STRAW 
FLUTTERING 





HATS, BRIGHT GOWNS, AND 


RIBBONS. 
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jujitsu, damurizu; and if you want 
No one wanted. 
Frederick Palmer. 


A Henley Happening. 


{STHER Gray met Spencer Murray at an 
October house party in Lenox, accepted 
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him at Palm Beach in February, and 
broke the engagement on Easter Sunday 
in New York. And their friends were 
just as wise over the cause of the break as 
they were in regard to the reasons for the 
first formation of the friendship. 

The two seemed ttterly unsuited to each 
other. Murray was a quiet, book loving 
soul, whom dancing bored, and who voted 
golf child’s play. He had plenty of 
money and a fine pedigree, and could make 
himself eminently agreeable at a dinner 
party. Beyond these, his qualifications 
in the eyes of a hostess were nil. 

Esther loved excitement. A tomboy in 
short skirts, the spirit of adventure had 
not dulled for her when she was old 
enough to ride to hounds with the Meadow- 
brook Club. Three weeks after the split 
she sailed for Europe with the Twinings, 
and on the second day out she discovered 
that Murray was a fellow passenger. But 
he ate at a table on the other side of the 
eabin, and never troubled her. He had 
booked his passage, as she discovered, at 
least ten days before she had; so Esther 
could only charge the contretemps to 
chance. 

When she found she had unconsciously 
followed him to the Carlton in London, 
shewas much chagyinned, and although he 
was considerate enough to leave imme- 
diately, that did little to obviate the dis- 
comfort to Esther and her party, who had 
already secured other quarters. It was 
not until she was positive they had not 
got into the same hostelry again that she 
breathed freely once more. 

After that she felt safe only in a han- 
som, and resolutely refused to do any of 
the sights for fear she should run against 
Murray in the process. 

“ At least, you can come to Henley with 
us, Esther,” her cousin Jack told her as 
the last day of the races drew near. “ Just 
you and Nell and I will comfortably fill a 
boat, leaving no room for visitors. Come, 
what do you say? The Thames on a fine 
day at the finals is a sight you ought not 
to miss.” 

Esther did not miss it. She enjoyed 
every minute of the races, even though 
the American crew were defeated. Be- 
tween times she busied herself taking snap 
shots at her picturesque surroundings. 
Afterwards Jack rowed them slowly up 
the Bucks shore, where it was shadier and 
the house boats lay in all their luxurious 
ease. The spectacle was fascinating, but 
presently Esther discovered one still 


more worthy of preservation on a film. 
This was the annual jam of rowboats 
and punts, each headed up stream towards 
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the bridge and the landing stage, all 
crowded in behind the boom marking the 
race course. Progress became slower and 
slower, and Jack no longer made a pre- 
tense of rowing. Even the punters were 
foreed to lay down their poles. No move- 
ment was possible except by friendly grasp 
on a neighboring gunwale. Of water 
there was not a sign. A look ahead re- 
vealed only a sea of flannels, gay blazers, 
straw hats flaunting college colors, bright 
gowns, and fluttering ribbons, interspersed 
with crimson boat cushions and now and. 
then a parasol. 

“Oh, I must have this!” exclaimed 
Esther, excited by the galaxy of colors. 
She stood up in the prow, camera poised. 

At that very instant it chanced a mere 
strip of clear water revealed itself just 
ahead, a strip that was at once closed by. 
the sudden bumping into them of the 
punt they had been following. Slight as 
was the impact, it was sufficient to throw 
Esther forward off her balance. 

Jack, busy chatting with Nell, had his 
back turned, and there was none to save 
the girl with the camera. Down she 
crashed, straight through the sun um- 
brella covering the occupant of the stern 
seat in the punt. Esther’s one thought as 
she fell was of the impossibility of get- 
ting into the water. 

“T shall be killed,” she told herself, “ but 
I can’t be drowned! ” 

The next she knew she was looking up 
through the shattered ribs of an umbrella 
into the astonished eyes of Spencer Mur- 
ray. One arm was about his neck, the 
other still clung to the camera. 

Esther was so glad to find that it wasn’t 
a strange Englishman on whom she had 
been cast that she forgot the social and 
domestic gulf yawning between herself 
and Murray. 

“Oh, Spencer,” she gasped, “I am so 
sorry! I am afraid I have broken your 
umbrella! ” 

It was an idiotic thing to say, as she 
realized afterwards, but she had to say 
something. It would have been equally 
absurd gravely to beg a man’s pardon for 
precipitating herself upon his head. 

By this time Jack on the one hand and 
Murray’s boatman on the other had come 
to the rescue, and Esther was restored to 
her equilibrium, if not to her equanimity. 
There was no getting away from Murray; 
the jam of boats was still unbroken, and 
she had deprived him of the shelter of his 
umbrella. 

“Didn’t you really hurt yourself?” he 
asked, when the excitement around them 
had calmed down a bit. 




















“No,” she answered, with a new sym- 
pathy; “ but I am afraid I have given you 
a headache.” 

She smiled as she spoke. His face was 
radiant. It was the first time she had 
smiled upon him since that Easter Sunday 
morning. 

“ And if you had,” he answered so low 
that she willingly bent forward to catch 
the words, “ the headache relieved a vastly 
more troublesome heartache.” 

Esther smiled again, and then, odd girl 
that she was, began to laugh. 

' © What is it, dear?” he whispered over 
the space of the two gunwales. “ Did you 
leave me very much disordered?” 

“No, I was only thinking how, after 
all, I have literally thrown myself at your 
head.” 

And Spencer had sense to take the catch. 


Matthew White, Jr. 


Bonny Dame. 
1. 


Tue good ship Two Brothers, from 
Barbados, Captain Pryce master, had 
come safely up Tybee Road, past the long 
string of islands. She had rounded the 
Range Lights. and now rode at anchor in 
the great Savannah, before the little set- 
tlement of the same name. 

Passengers had been set ashore in small 
boats, and the inhabitants had turned out 
joyfuily to give them welcome. 

Master Esher Nunes, turning his weary 
head upon his hot pillow, looked with 
lack luster eye down towards the bustle at 
the landing. His patient wife’s lovely 
face drooped like a storm beaten lily in 
the shadow of the room beyond, and her 
dove’s eyes followed her rough lord’s 
glance towards where a group of persons, 
evidently of quality, were coming up into 
the body of the town. 

One man disparted himself from the 
others, and pursued a way which brought 
him directly past the windows of the 
Nunes mansion—a fine house for the 
place and the time. He was a lithe, quick 
stepping fellow, with a brilliant eye and 
a proud carried head; and he held in his 
hand a spray of Bonny Dame, which some 
of the citizens had given him. Its faint 
pink, against the dull puce of his sober 
traveling coat, made a harmony of colors, 
and his gay eyes interrogated his sur- 
roundings with the frank delight of a 
child. 

“ Look you, Memory,” groaned the sick 
man, “there’s a worthless fellow landed 
in Savannah to marry some poor man’s 
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widow, and break her heart and spend the 
moneys which have been gathered with 
much pains.” 

Mistress Memory’s soft gaze had been 
on the distant line of the harbor, and her 
eyes filled with tears at the querulous 
words. The word “ widow ” was frequent 
upon her husband’s lips. When she 
brought her glance down to the gallant of 
whom he spoke, man and _ street were 
blurred in such a haze that she scarcely 
saw him, the while she murmured: 

“Shall I bring your posset, Esher? The 
man will be up with letters and news 
from the ship betimes.” 


II. 


It was May time in the new province of 
Georgia. The earth had put on bridal 
garments, and Mistress Memory Nunes, 
now two years a widow, had but lately 
disearded the sable garb in which she had 
first mourned him who was rather a hard 
master than a loving companion. 

She stood today talking with a gentle- 
man, very comely and very fain to have 
her put off these same weeds long before, 
one Master Adam Killian, proprietor of a 
well tilled plantation on one of the Sea 
Islands of the near by coast. 

“See, dear heart,” the young man was 
saying. “it is all prepared for you at 
Sapelo. I have even planted me a great 
bush of Bonny Dame—for I can never 
think of you without seeing the flower, 
nor see the flower without thinking of 
you.” 

The widow’s pale cheek flushed at the 
implied compliment: “ Would you eall 
me so?” she queried half archly. 

“Nay, I would eall you much more 
than that,” Adam replied ardently. “’Tis 
not a dame, but a slip of a fair young girl 
you are. For this poor Adam, out here 
in Paradise without his Eve, you are a 
star, and well nigh as unattainable. But 
for the flowers, I held them in my hand 
when first I saw your dear face.” 

Mistress Nunes stepped back with a 
startled intake of the breath. “ Why, 
there were no Bonny Dames blooming in 
my garden last year!” she cried. “ Were 
you—oh, Adam, did you come to Savan- 
nah on the Two Brothers, and did you 
walk past my house-——?” 

“ Aye, and ogled you most outrageous- 
ly, that did I,” laughed Adam, “for I 
had no thought then, dearest, that so 
young a child was already wearing Hy- 
men’s yoke.” 

Her slim hands caught the man’s coat 
sleeve convulsively. “Then, Adam,” she 
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“HOW SHALL THAT PUT ME AND THEE APART?” 


breathed, “it can never be, for—listen. 
Esher was looking out——” 

“ Aye, that ‘was he,” interrupted Adam 
in swift parenthesis. “I took him for 
thy father, sweetheart.” 

“We were looking out of the window 


together. He said—oh, it all comes back 
to me—he said: ‘ There is a man who will 
marry some poor fellow’s widow.’” The 
more uncomplimentary portion of the 
prophecy she left unspoken. 
“Well,” cried Adam, catching 





her 

















- 


lightly in his arms, “ how shall that put 
me and thee apart? We will surely not 
make a lying prophet of thy departed 
husband—rest his soul!” 

“ Nay, Adam,” she persisted, but. her 
struggles to free herself were very feeble, 
“that was not all. He looked at you, and 
said that you would break her heart, and 
waste her lands.” 

“ Um—um,” debated Adam, pursing up 
his lips at this. “Oh, well! A_ sick 
man’s peevish fancy. ; No prophet prophe- 
sies the truth at all times. But let’s not 
discredit him entirely.” 

And it is to be recorded that the Bouny 
Dame planted for, pale Memory Nunes’ 
sake was plucked by the rosy fingers of 
Memory Killian. : 
Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


The Comedy of the Little Box 
Bush, 


Tur’ abstracted look on Hatton’s face 
as he pocketed the cash for which he had 
just exchanged his check argued well 
for Macsimmons’ plans.- Macsimmons had 
been loitering along Thirty Fourth Street 
all the forenoon, sometimes walking 
swiftly through it as on urgent business, 
but more often casting jealous and malev- 
olent glances at the carriages under the 
Waldorf portico, or the flowers on the 
diningroom tables. But he had had no 
luck, had stumbled upon no new way of 
recruiting his fallen fortunes. 

When Hatton drew near, all his faint- 
ing hopes revived again. Here was a 
man with his thoughts obviously other- 
where than in his pocket-—-a young man 
whose head had a slight tilt skyward, as 
though he expected to meet no acquaint- 
ances on common earth; whose shoulders 
held a tale of listlessness, if not of active 
discouragement, in their broad droop; 
whose garments, though. worn “like a 
gent’s should be,” carried with them no 
suggestion of Bond Street. 

Macsimmons had followed him into the 
bank and had made a few trumped up in- 
quiries about starting an account, man- 
aging to note, however, the. indifferent 
way in which Hatton rammed two crisp 
bills into his pocket. Then he followed 
the young man out to the avenue. 

The avenue was charming—tangle and 
glitter of leather and of metal, solemn 
magnificence. of livery, gaiety of tulle 
lined windows, tailored girls swinging up 
and down, purple dowagers in their car- 
riages, carefully kept old men in their 
club windows, young men walking, mes- 
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senger boys with boxes from florists and 
milliners under their arms, a tender blue 
sky over it all, and a spring balminess in 
the. air belied by intermittent gusts. 
Macsimmons looked -hungrily and resent- 
fully at the show. 

Hatton was indulging in his customary 
pursuit. He was thinking of Miss West- 
bury—Miss Westbury of New York, New- 
port, and Dublin, New Hampshire! 
There was a rumor that London and 
Brittany were to be added to the list of 
her habitations, her widowed father hav- 
ing a taste for the accumulation of resi- 
dences, but it was still merely a rumor. 
Hatton’s salary from Watson, Smith & 
Clover would decently support a six 
roomed Harlem flat,or a suburban cottage 
with “turned” pillars on the piazzas and 
no stable. 

He had heard her mock at her cousin 
Juliet, “who had married for love, for- 
sooth,’ and he had seen her level glance 
of scorn at young Towne, who had mar- 
ried old Mrs. Creesus Pettigrew for 
money. 

“Confound Newport, London, and the 
devil knows where all!” he finished sav- 
agely. He decided to go out to Phoenix 
or Sioux City and be done with his. 
dreaming. 

At the next corner from that where 
Hatton reached this wise conclusion there 
is a little florist’s shop. It is a diminu- 
tive survival, architecturally, flanked by 
Mlle. Clarice’s stone stairs and windows 
full of fluttering blouses and _negligées. 
Across the street the towers of a fashion- 
able church loom down upon it. 

As Hattcn came up the street old 
Schmitt, the proprietor, stood well within 
the shadow of his shop, screened by a 
collection of hanging ferns and orchids. 
He was full of pride in his window dis- 
play and also in the green aisles of plants 
with which he had lined the approach to 
the door. 

There they stood, the sturdy little Jap- 
anese dwarf pines and the repressed box 
bushes, glistening with vegetable health, 
well nourished, well washed, altogether 
things for a self respecting grower to 
glory in. He puffed with a sense of pro- 
fessional success. 

“ Ach!” he remarked. “I show dem; 
old Schmitt, he show de Fift’ Avenue 
florist vat he can do himself, yes.” 

Hatton’s eyes, momentarily brought 
from the contemplation of that upper at- 
mosphere which She inhabited, lighted 
upon the pert and pretty row of. plants. 
At that moment a playful gust from the 
east overturned a squat, fat little pot, 
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and the proudest box bush of the row 
rolled gently down the inclined pave to- 
wards the gutter. Hatton sprang after 
it, arrested its flight, but in stooping be- 
came himself the object of the March 
wind’s mirth. His hat blew out towards 
the very center of the tangle in the 
crowded street. He started after it, and 
Mr. Schmitt, looking forth from the win- 
dow, saw a bareheaded and rather shabby 


young man running away with a _ box 
bush in his arms. 
“Stop tief!” was the cry of Mr. 


Schmitt in his doorway. 

“Yessir,” cried Macsimmons, darting 
after Hatton.’-The young man was en- 
gaged in jamming his recovered head 
dress furiously. upon his forehead with 
one hand, while with the other he held the 


plant. And Macsimmons’ hold was firm 
and deft. Mr. Schmitt seized the other 
arm. 


“T haf you arrest,” he announced. 

“Yes,” cried the valiant Macsimmons, 
shifting his. hold mysteriously; “I’m a 
witness.” 

“What's all this?” demanded Hatton 
fiercely. “See here, you—you fool, you, 
your plant was rolling away into the gut- 
ter and ]——” 

“ Oh, ja, ja,” answered Schmitt in loud 
derision. “Oh, ja, I know. Hans, run 
you and get a policeman. I hold de tief 
—me and dis ghentlemans ”—pleasantly 
including Macsimmons—“ till you come 
again here mit him.” 

The sight of several interested specta- 
tors calmed Hatton a little. 

“ At any rate, come into the shop,” he 





suggested. “There’s no good stopping 
traffic.” 
“Ach, nein,” answered the florist in 


tones of superhuman cunning. “ We let 
our hands off you ven we inside der door 
go und you out of der side door fly like 
der vind. No, one time alretty yet at 
mein Lexington Avenue store a tief did 
so by me. Nein.” 

“That’s right, boss.” said Macsim- 
mons, taking a firmer hold on Hatton’s 
arm. 

“See here, you lunatic,” urged the 
young man, “will it convince you that I 
had no evil designs upon your possessions 
if I buy the tree?” 


“Um-m-m,” deliberated Mr. Schmitt, 


while Mr. Macsimmons smiled. 

“How much is it worth?” inquired 
Hatton. 

“Not one cent less five dollar,” 
elared the florist. 

“ All right, P’ll pay you now and have 
you arrested for assault later,” 


de- 


said the 
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young man, sliding his hand, with Mac- 


simmons’ kind permission, into his 
pocket. “ Here you are.’ 
But the hand came out empty. Mac- 


smile became a jocose laugh. 
Schmitt’s reiterations, “I knew him for 
one tief,” seemed to Hatton’s ears to 
drown all other sounds in the street. He 
wriggled in a vain effort to free himself, 
that he might continue his investigations 
of his pockets. 

Out of Mlle. Clarice’s, where the 
blouses and the negligées put Mr. 
Schmitt’s orchids to shame for strange- 
ness of color, drifted a young woman. A 
swift rose light ran over her pale face, 
and her eyes grew suddenly radiant. She 
ignored her carriage and her waiting foot- 
man, and precipitated herself into thé 
heart of the wrangle. 

“B—Mr. Hatton!” 
“What’s happened?” 

“A stupid blunder—please go to your 
carriage, Olive,’ commanded Hatton 
breathlessly. There was murder in his 
heart towards his captors at that moment; 
but she heard only her name, and her 
radiance deepened. 

“A tief, a tief, gnddiges fraiilein,” as- 
severated old Schmitt. 

“ Runnin’ off wid de ole man’s stuff,” 
explained Macsimmons, with his eyes on 
the long, pearl studded chain showing be- 
low her open jacket. 

“Come, now, what’s the matter here?” 
demanded a policeman, hurling himself 
into the scene. They all began to tell’ 
him, but Miss Westbury’s voice domi- 
nated the confusion. 

“A thief!” she cried, and there were 
rage and tears and laughter in her tones. 
The laughter won. Peal after peal of it 
stopped all investigation while the crowd 
around them grew. 

“Olive,” pleaded Hatton 
“ go—please go.” 

“A thief!” she cried again, and this 
time there were tears in her. voice. 
“Why ”—she fronted them all‘ with pale 
dignity—“ I am Miss Westbury and— 


simmons’ 


she 


exclaimed. 


earnestly, 


there is some _ inconceivably stupid 
blunder here. This gentleman is—Mr. 
Hatton, my fiancé.” 


Now, neither the policeman nor the 
florist nor the light fingered Macsim- 
mons had even a bowing acquaintance 
with French, but every one of them, look- 
ing at Miss Westbury, knew what she 
meant. And so, by a miracle, did Mr. 
Robert Hatton. 

Macsimmons, being astute, knows best 
how he was enabled that night to eat 
wild duck. and to drink Burgundy—for 




















his palate was educated beyond his other 
linguistic faculties—without the slightest 
fear of molestation.” 

Anne. O’Hagan. 


One Good Turn. 


Mr. Payne sent for me the day before 
Ruth and I were married, and I felt the 
gentle thrill that belongs to a promotion 
and an increase of salary. In this I was 
not disappointed. Mr. Payne was kind- 
ness itself. 

At the end of our interview he said: 
“Now, I don’t want to break in upon 
your wedding trip, but there happens to 
be a case right on your route that you 
might look into. The amount is only 
some five hundred dollars, but it’s worth 
‘ saving.” 

So it happened that the chief interest 
of our honeymoon became the collection 
of that five hundred dollars in the little 
Southwestern town. We went there after 
a day or two at a resort along the way. 
So far as we could see from the station, 
it was a dreary, forsaken spot, and I hated 
to leave Ruth in the shabby parlor of 
what they called the hotel while I made 
my way to the store. 

When I asked for Mr. Worthol, a young 
’ fellow, who looked more like civilization 
than anything I had seen in the town, 
said he was the man I wanted. I ex- 
plained my mission and asked for the 
money. He sat for a few minutes in deep 
thought, and then looked up and -smiled. 

“You want that money, I guess?” 

I told him I did, and- that I should 
probably have to stay around until I got 
it. 

This seemed to delight him. “Do you 
know anything about a wedding?” he 
asked. 

“T have just been married,” I replied, 
feeling the proud blood rushing to my 
face. 

“ Where’s your wife?” 

“ She’s at the hotel.” 

“ And you’re going to stay around until 
I pay you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, if this ain’t luck!” he declared, 
to my deeper mystification. “You don’t 
mind making out you’re a friend of 


mine if it will help you get the money?” 


he asked. 
“T came down here to get it,” I said. 
“Excuse me a minute,” he said. He 
went to the telephone, and I couldn’t 
help hearing his part of the conversation. 
“That you, Abbie? Two friends have 
come down—they’re at the hotel—Mr. 
8M 
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and Mrs. Pue. Yes, stop at the store. 
Hurry up. Good by!” 

“We're going to take care of you,” he 
laughed, anticipating my query. “ We’re 
to be married day after tomorrow.” 

He talked pleasantly about his affairs, 
and appeared so candid and honest about 
them that I listened with increasing con- 
fidence. Before I could ask him any fur- 
ther questions,.a fine carriage with two 
well groomed horses drove up to the store, 
and a big, boyish looking young woman 
jumped out and ran in. 

she 


“Hello, Archie!” 
“Where are they?” 

“Here is Mr. Pue,” he replied. 

“So glad to see you,” she declared 
heartily. “You must get out of this hole 
as fast as the horses will pull you. Where’s 
your wife?” 

I was in the carriage and on the way 
to the hotel befcre I could answer. Ruth, 
looking disconsolately out of the window, 
saw us, and wondered at my comradeship. 
Miss Shaw, however, rapidly settled the 
whole matter. “I’ve come for you,” she 
said, “and I’m going to take you.” 

We stopped again at the store, and 
Mr. Archibald Worthol was there pre- 
sented to Mrs. Pue. The tall young 
woman leaned over and tried to whisper 
something, but her vigor was so abound- 
ing that it even permeated her whispers. 
We heard every word she said. “ Pap 
won’t be home until tomorrow. Come up 
to dinner and supper.” 

Out of the town the country was pure 
and lovely. We climbed the hills, and sud- 
denly turned into a beautiful lane that 
wound its way to the front of a really 
fine house, showing generous wealth and 
sensible comfort. Miss Shaw quickly in- 
troduced us to her mother, a plain, sweet 
old lady, with lines of care and toil deeply 
marked upon her face. 

The women soon came after Ruth. The 
carriage was at my disposal for a drive. 
When I returned, Ruth was so busy that 
she had little time for me. She seemed 
to be bubbling with interest and merri- 
ment. 

Worthol finally came to break in on my 
solitude. 

“Pretty neat, isn’t it? I guess you’re 
wondering. Well, it’s this way: old Shaw 
owns ’most everything around here—the 
mines, I mean, and he’s got greenbacks 
to burn; but he and his wife are old fash- 
ioned people; their money came only a 
few years back, and they don’t know 
how to use it. You see the fix I’m in. 
The store hasn’t paid much, but I’ve 
held on, so when Abbie and I got together 


exclaimed. 
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I jest had to keep on holding on. Now 
the women are all torn to flinders about 
our wedding,’and old Shaw is wondering 
why some of my folks don’t come down 
and help out. Good reason—they’re too 
poor to come! Now, if you’ll only stick 
to me until the day after tomorrow, that 
five hundred won’t look as big as thirty 
cents.” 

What was a man to do? 

“Oh, it’s perfectly killing!” said Ruth 
when we got together for a few minutes. 
“T wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world! ” 

That’s the way with women. For my- 
self, I enjoyed it. Instead of a small 
room in a hotel, we were in a big house, 
with horses and guns and dogs and 
everything at our command. 

Mr. Shaw arrived. He was a matter of 
fact man, bent by the years, but instinct 
with energy, a man who had always work- 
ed, who always would work. He took me 
over to see his mines. We got along 
capitally together. He had little to do 
with the wedding—that was women’s 
business, he said; only, he wanted his 
daughter to have the best she could get. 
He asked my business, and was interested 
in my experience, especially when he 
found that Worthol dealt with us. 

“What do you think of him?” he 
asked. “Did you ever have to jump him 
for money?” 

“Of course,” I said, “I don’t discuss 
the business of my firm, but I may tell 
you this much in confidence—we never 
have.” I didn’t know what he meant by 
“jump,” but felt I might take full ad- 
vantage of his slang. 

“ Well, I wanted to be sure,” said the 
old man. “There are so many slick 
ones around. But I believe in Archie, 
and I guess I’d have to, whether or no, 
since the women have taken him up. He 
don’t know it, but I’m going to take him 


“into partnership with me. I guess it'll be 


a little better than keeping store.” 
Ruth managed the wedding, rehearsed 

it, trimmed the bride and the brides- 

maids, and saw to the decorations, and T 


* —-well, it may have been a little irregular 


—but Worthol insisted, and I was best 
man. 

The money reached the firm before our 
honeymoon ended. It was the beginning 
of much good fortune. A year later end I 
was sent on an emergency trip to London. 
Mr. Payne told me to take my wife with 
me. We hurried to the ship and found 
only one small stateroom left, but we were 
only too glad to get that. We arranged 
our things and then sauntered out to view 
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the scene. Suddenly there was a shout 
from the upper deck, a rush downward 
upon us, and in a second Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthol were at our side. : 

“Where’s your bunk?” he asked, and 
I told him. Before I knew what he was 
about he was ordering our things trans- 
ferred to stateroom B, adjoining the one 
they occupied. 

“The old folks were eoming with us, 
but they backed out at the last minute,” 
he said. And we—we crossed the Atlan- 
tie like millionaires. 


Chester Peake. 
The Plot of the Grandmothers. 


THE sound was like unto that of a de- 
crepit woodpecker tapping a mellow 
stump when Grandmother Donaldson rap- 
ped at the door of the little house wherein 
Grandmother Lakin was rounding out the 
long period of her existence. And the 
sound was like unto that of a fire crack- 
ling in stubble not wholly dry when 
Grandmother Lakin responded to the 
summons. 

“T’ve come,” announced Grandmother 
Donaldson shrilly, after the greetings were 
over and she was sitting in the chintz 
covered rocking chair by the open window, 
“to talk over a little matter with you. I 
can’t stay but a minute.” 

Grandmother Lakin smiled and nodded 
understandingly, as the very deaf are 
wont to do. 

“Tt’s about Thomas and Mary,” went 
on Grandmother Donaldson. “ Nobody’s 
asked my advice about ’em, and I don’t 
suppose anybody’s asked yours, but it does 
seem to me we're entitled to a word, 
Thomas being my son’s boy, and Mary be- 
ing your daughter’s girk. Folks at our 
age can see things clearer than younger 
folks.” 

“What?” exclaimed Grandmother 
Lakin, raising her hands, palms outward. 
“The young folks are engaged, are they? 
Dear, dear! It seems only yesterday that 
they were babies.” 

Grandmother Donaldson heard not, but 
pride withheld her from requesting a repe- 
tition of the statement. She nodded at 
a venture. 

“Tt’s all folly,” she continued, “ to inter- 
fere with ’em. Thomas’ father has got 
a notion into his head, all because of a 
babyhood betrothal or something, that 
Thomas has got to marry that Withers 
girl. 

“Tt makes me think of the Sanborns 
and the Wilsons back in York State,” said 
Grandmother Lakin, blinking reminis- 




















cently. “The Sanborn eighty joined the 
Wilson forty, and Wilson’s cattle were for- 
ever getting into Sanborn’s corn. It 
made no end of trouble between them. But 
the Sanborn boy married the Wilson girl, 
and there never was any more trouble.” 

“ Of course there’ll always be trouble if 
they don’t marry for love,” agreed Grand- 
mother Donaldson, hearing only the last 
word. “You and I know it, living as 
many years as we have, and seeing as much 
of the world. It seems to me we ought to 
do something.” 

“Turpentine’s real good,” suggested 
Grandmother Lakin sympathetically, no- 
ting the serious expression of the other’s 
face, and ascribing it to the pain of rheu- 
matism. 

“ Oh, yes, they’re good, and they mean 
to do the right thing by ’em. It’s just like 
you, Mis’ Lakin, to talk that way; you 
always seem to see the best in everybody. 
I don’t mean to say that my boy and your 
girl aren’t trying to do the best they can 
for the children; but they’re making a 
mistake, a dreadful mistake.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think there’s any danger 
of that!” Grandmother Lakin beamed 
indulgertly. “Turpentine’s got a smell 
all its owu, and :f one’s careful to sniff the 
bottle every time before using it there’s 
no danger of giving it instead of checker- 
berry. I recollect the night when Eliza 
Withers was taken sick. Withers came 
over to our house scared to death. The 
doctor was gone to Medford or somewhere. 
So my husband and I, we hurried into our 
clothes and went over to do what we could; 
and what do you suppose we found? We 
found that Withers had been dosing Eliza 
out of the wrong bottle! Instead of giv- 
ing her the stuff the doctor had prescribed, 
he’d been giving her cough syrup, and 
they were both so flustered they didn’t 
notice the difference. But ’twas a lovely 
little girl baby that came before we went 
home, and the cough mixture never did 
any harm. : 

“Withers had her over to our house 
one day about taree months after that, 
when I was ’*tending our little Mary. He 
brought her over to see if I could account 
for a rash she had on her little chest, and 
while he was there your son Thomas, walk- 
ing like a peacock round the neighborhood 
with his boy in his arms, called him to the 
door for something. Well, I took Withers’ 
baby out into the kitchen to give her a 
drink, and when I started to come back 
I heard him and Thomas talking by the 
cradle, where little Mary was, all wrapped 
up. I stopped just outside the door listen- 
ing, and I had a good chuckle, for twas 
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plain Withers didn’t know ’twasn’t his 
baby in the cradle. 

“¢ We'll marry this girl to your boy, 
Tom,’ he said. ‘Are you agreeable?’ 

“<T am, said Tom, and they shook 
hands on it. 

“T thought of course they’d find out the 
mistake they’d made in a minute, but they 
didn’t. Withers was afraid to lift the 
baby out of the cradle, though he could 
carry it all right if some one arranged 
her for him. Thomas was in a hurry for 
some reason, and left before I came in, 
Withers following him out on the porch. 
Men are always making betrothals like 
that. I must tell your son about Mary 
being in the cradle that day.: It’s a real 
good joke, considering that the young 
folks have fallen in love, and are going 
to be married.” 

She chuckled softly, rubbing her 
shrunken hands together. Grandmother 
Donaldson laughed in company. 

“Oh, dear!” she gasped. “ You just 
won’t see the serious side of things; you 
must have your fun, as you did when you 
were young. But really it isn’t funny 
for Thomas and Mary. I wish you’d go 
and talk to my son, Mis’ Lakin. ’T will do 
no good for me to talk to him, I being his 
mother; but perhaps you could make an 
impression on him. Maybe you could 
convinee him of the injustice he’s doing 
by sticking to that old agreement with 
Timothy Withers.” 

Grandmother Lakin’s faded cheeks took 
on a glow of pink. 

“What a joke it will be!” she cried. 
“T’m real glad, Mis’ Donaldson, that you 
came down this morning, for I wouldn’t 
have known, else, that they were engaged. 
None of my folks ever tell me anything 
any more. Land! Ican just see Thomas 
Donaldson’s eyes stick out when I tell him 
it was our girl baby he betrothed his boy 
baby to. He was always pleased when told 
funny things like that, Thomas was. He’s 
like you, I think, Mis’ Donaldson—so in- 
teresting.” 

“Tt’s real good of you.” Grandmother 
Donaldson was so delighted that her thin 
lips quivered. “If you can’t move him, 
he can’t be moved, that’s all. Poor Thomas 
and Mary’ll have to be sacrificed ; but we’ll 
feel we’ve done the best we could for ’em.” 

She rose, rheumatically drawing her 
shawl over her head. 

“We do need rain,” she added. 

“ T’ll call Thomas in and tell him today 
when he goes by to dinner,” said Grand- 
mother Lakin. 

The door closed like a benediction. 
David H. Falmadge. 
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RAILROAD SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


MR. HAMBLEN, WHO WAS FORMERLY A RAILROAD MAN, TELLS OF 
CERTAIN PECULIAR BELIEFS HELD BY MEMBERS OF THE CALLING, 
SUCH AS THE “HOODOO” OF A LOCOMOTIVE THAT LEAVES THE 
SHOP ON FRIDAY, OR THAT BEARS THE FATAL NUMBER NINE. 


A RE railroad men superstitious? There 

seems to be a prevailing idea that 
they are. Like sailors, their calling and 
lives are peculiar, not to say unique. As a 
rule, the railroad man enters upon his 
career at an early age, before his charac- 
ter has formed, and when he is most sus- 
ceptible to the influences of his environ- 
ment. From that time on, provided he 
does not leave the service—and he seldom 
does—he lives, moves, and has his being 
entirely in railroad atmosphere. 

You will find that the little colonies of 
railroad men that grow up about division 
and terminal headquarters are separate 
settlements in themselves. Their people 
seldom mingle with the natives more than 
is necessary. This is partly the result of 
their own clannishness; it being a part of 
their creed that not to be a railroad man 
is to be without the pale. But it is also 
a sad fact that, to the respectable laity, 
the term “railroader” is listed in the 
same column with “canaller,” “sailor,” 
“coal heaver,” and similar titles which, 
though innocuous enough in themselves, 
carry with them a certain stigma. 

The natural result of this external 
ostracism and internal exclusiveness is to 
draw the railroad men more closely to- 
gether; to cause them to depend on one 
another for the limited social life that 
they have. Their conversation is re- 
stricted entirely to railroad topics, and 
they regale each other with tales of 
strange and inexplicable happenings. 
Their views on matters not pertaining to 
the business are narrow, and their con- 
tempt for outsiders, or unsuccessful mem- 
bers of their own calling, is supreme. 

Such a life is not conducive to refine- 
ment either of language or of manners. 
Many of the higher officers, having risen 
from the ranks, have been obliged to 
veneer the results of their early training 
with the social polish requisite to their 
exalted stations; but in many cases the 
yoke seems to gall, and I have known 


more than one general superintendent 
who delighted in going out into the yard 
occasionally and dropping into the ver- 
nacular—for relief, as it were. At such 
times conductors’ and brakemen’s eyes 
will twinkle, and they accord a grin of 
recognition to the fact that the “ ol’ 


man” is the real thing. 


IS THE RAILROADER SUPERSTITIOUS ; 


In regard to this matter of railroad 
superstitions I am, perhaps, not a com- 
petent judge, being an ex railroader my- 
self. Answering offhand, I should say 
there are none. Distrusting my own 
judgment, I have sought light from a 
large number of the fraternity who 
should know, and the answer has inva- 
riably been an unhesitating and emphatic 
denial that any such weakness exists; but 
perhaps my informants, too, are incom- 
petent judges. 

For the purpose of clear analysis the 
subject may be divided into two distinct 
heads. First, are railroad men, as indi- 
viduals, especially superstitious? And 
second, are there well defined popular 
superstitions pertaining to the railroad? 

Replying to the questions in their 
order, I do not think that railroaders are 
more superstitious than any other body 
of men of similar mental caliber; rather 
less, if anything. for their entire train- 
ing teaches them to look for the causes 
of things. When an accident oceurs all 
the participants are called upon for ex- 
planations. As the inquiry is likely to 
furnish an opportunity for somebody to 
hunt a new job, the participants indulge 
in some remarkable mental gymnastics 
in the effort to show that it was the other 
fellow’s fault. 

Then, again, the necessity of being al- 
Ways prepared to cope with the unex- 
pected, and the fact that somebody or 
other is forever putting engine and train 
puzzles into circulation, tends to develop 
the analytical trait in the railroader’s 























mind. Hence I hold that he is entitled 
to. plead “not guilty ” to the indictment 
of being especially superstitious;. but 
those superstitions in which he does in- 
dulge naturally pertain to his work. 

The time honored disinclination to 
take an important step on Friday—such 
as beginning a new time schedule, start- 
ing a new train, or, worse yet, turning a 
new engine out of the shop on that ill 
omened day—I know has its defenders, 
even among the higher officials; though, 
to be sure, it may be confined to the men 
of whom I have spoken as having risen 
from the ranks. A peculiarly apt illus- 
tration occurred some years ago on one 
of the great trunk lines centering in New 


York. 
OLD DAVEY’S PET ENGINE. 


The superintendent of motive power 
had grown old, gray, and honored in the 
company’s service. He was a man known 
and respected throughout the country for 
his mechanical attainments. His papers, 
read at the master mechanics’ association 
meetings, cleared up knotty technical 
questions. Before retiring from active 
duty, he obtained permission from the 
company to build them a locomotive that 
should be his ideal of perfection. 

In this engine he combined all the 
proven ideas that he had acquired during 
a lifetime spent in a position where he 
was enabled to gather the best. He 
watched over his creation with the solici- 
tude of a young mother at the bedside of 
a sick child. Nothing was too good for 
her. He bought wagon loads of old horse- 
shoes and horseshoe. nails, and had them 
rolled into a bar that was tougher than 
anything any man had ever seen or heard 
of. This was for her connecting rods. 
He put on his overalls and went into the 
boiler shop to see that the boiler was put 
together right. Boiler makers have a 
fashion of inserting a taper “drift” in 
the rivet holes of two sheets when they 
don’t come quite fair, and driving it home 
with the hammer so that the rivet can be 
pushed through with the tongs. He 
would have none of that; if the holes 
didn’t come true, he made the men dis- 
card that sheet and punch another. 

All these things cost money, and when 
the engine was finished she represented 
a comfortable fortune; but old Davey 
didn’t care, the company had given him 
permission—they owed him that much, 
any way—and now that he had the 
chance, for the first time in his life, to 
do just exactly as he wanted to, he was 
going to do it. The machine was the 
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crowning glory of his career, and is today 
a fitting monument to the genius of the 
man who evolved her. 

He got her done at last, and sent her 
out on a fast freight to “break in,” 
though she didn’t need it. She made one 
trip over the road, and the engineer re- 
ported that she rolled as smoothly as a 
billiard ball on green cloth, and that 
icicles accumulated on all the bearings, 
though it was the month of August. Old 
Davey took her into the shop again, had 
her cleaned up, and gave her a final coat 
of varnish; he would send her out on the 
limited the following week. 

The president, hearing that Davey’s 
much talked of engine was finished, 
dropped in to have a look at her. It was 
on Thursday afternoon. The old me- 
chanic dilated on her numberless points 
of superiority, calling especial attention 
to the highly polished connecting rods, 
in which distorted toe and heel calks, 
nail holes and heads, appeared as fine 
etchings. Those rods were his particular 
pride; there is not another set like them 
on earth. 

“She’s all done, isn’t she?” the presi- 
dent asked. 

Davey was on his guard in an instant. 
“Well, pretty near,” he replied. 

“Tm going up the road tomorrow,” 
said the president. “Get her out, and 
Jim”—his special engineer—“ will see 
what she’s good for.” 

Davey scratched his grizzled chin, and 
didn’t know as he could get her ready on 
such short notice. 

“Why, she’s all ready now,” said the 
president with an airy wave of the hand. 
“T heard she was out the other day, 
breaking in.” 

That settled it. Davy took down his 
darling connecting rods, and they lay 
on the floor by her side for six months, 
while the interest accumulated on her 
cost and the dust on her jacket; then he 
sent her out on a Monday morning to 
pull a little three car local. It was be- 
lieved in the shop that the old gentleman 
had merely asserted his supremacy in his 
own department; but he admitted, years 
afterward, that he would rather have 
seen her blow up on the shop track than 
start on her maiden trip on Friday. 


THE HOODOO OF THE CROSS EYED BRAKEMAN. 


My search for the material for this 
article brought me into contact with one 
of the oldest engineers in the business— 
a man who has “pulled the plug” for 
fifty two consecutive years. One hopes 
much from such a veteran. 
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He laughed my inquiry to scorn. 
“Superstition on the railroad? No— 
nonsense—never keard of such a thing!” 
But half an hour later, in the course of 
conversation, he related the following ‘ex- 
perience: 

It seems that cross eyed people, espe- 
cially women, had been his lifelong bane. 
He always had a hard trip if he met a 
cross eyed person on his way to the 
roundhouse; and if it happened to be a 
woman, he would avoid making the trip 
if possible, even though he had to “ lay 
off sick” and lose time to do it. He as- 
serted with the utmost positiveness, giv- 
ing minute details in proof, that his life 
had twice been saved in this way, the un- 
fortunates who went out in his place hav- 
ing been killed. The fatalities seemed to 
afford the veteran a gruesome satisfac- 
tion. Did they not prove the truth of his 
theory, and save him from the stigma of 
superstition ? 

He once had the general manager out 
in his private car, during the rush of 
summer travel, when there was no con- 
ductor to be had; so they went out with a 
brakeman in charge of the “hind end.” 
When Nat saw that brakeman looking at 
both sides of the right of way at once, he 
nearly had a fit, and began to fret and 
fume. It seems that he had had an un- 
pleasant interview with this same “big 
boss ” only a few days before, and had felt 
it incumbent on his dignity to assert his 
competence in his own particular line— 
and now here was that cross eyed brake- 
man to queer him. 

Before they had gone thirty miles, with 
only one car, Nat smelled something. 
Knowing the train to be short handed, 
he was careful to stop on a long, straight 
stretch of road, so that he could fly if 
anything showed up behind him, 

The general manager sent his secretary 
out to learn why they had stopped. He 
found Nat packing and cussing a hot box 
on the tender. 

“T knew just what to expect,” the old 
fellow roared, “when I saw that cross 
eyed brakeman on the train! We’ll be 
lucky if he don’t put us in the ditch ’fore 
we get back!” 

The secretary reported back to the “ old 
man,” and please note the result. The 
general manager called the brakeman into 
the car, took a good square look at him, 
and ordered him back with a flag as fast 
as his legs would carry him. The poor 
fellow, scared half to death by the im- 
pression that he had neglected his duty 
right under the general manager’s nose, 
was still running when Nat got through 
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with the box. Nat reported himself 
ready, and was told to call the flag, but to 
skip out at once and leave cross eyes be- 
hind. 

“And everything went as slick as 
grease after we got rid of him,’ Nat - 
averred. 

Query—what was the reason for the 
general manager’s action? 


THE MAN WHO FEARED BLACK CATS. 


The relating of one instance of indi- 
vidual superstition recalls others. There 
was Jack Hilliard, who had a prejudice 
against black cats. If Jack met a black 
cat when coming to work, he knew he 
was in for it. On those unfortunate oc- ~ 
casions he would eat the pie out of his 
dinner pail before leaving, fearing that 
he would be killed before arriving at the 
end of the division and so lose it alto- 
gether. The habit eventually grew upon 
him to such an extent that he would eat 
his pie the first thing anyhow. He isn’t 
dead yet, and I believe he attributes his | 
survival to the action of the pie as a 
counter charm. 


TURNING AN ENGINE “ AGIN THE SUN.” 


Harry Davidson knocked a boss hostler 
into the turntable pit, and injured him so 
badly that he was laid up more than a 
month, because the man refused to allow 
the wipers to turn Harry’s engine “ with 
the sun.” It had been noticed that for | 
some mysterious reason Davidson was 
always present when his engine was 
turned, and insisted upon having her | 
turned in the same direction every time. | 
He would sit up for hours, after a long, | 
hard run, waiting to see this done, In-' 
terest became aroused, and then curiosity. 
Finally, to see what would happen, the | 
hostler told his crew to turn her the other 
way, regardless of anything Harry might 
say. Davidson remonstrated, and there 
was a-clash of authority, the hostler) 
claiming to be in charge. He argued 
that it would expedite his work to turn 
her the shorter way. Harry showed him 
that he was turning her the longer way. 
The hostler laughed in his face, and made 
a sneering remark. 

Those who saw the fracas said that 
Davidson seemed to become insane. He 
jumped at the hostler and beat him sav- 
agely, ending by knocking the man into 
the tuyntable pit, where he lay uncon- 
scious until picked up. The frightened 
wipers then turned the engine according 
to Harry’s instructions. 

Davidson apologized to the hostler, and 
paid his doctor’s bill and expenses until 




















he was able to return to work; but such a 
serious disturbance could not be over- 
looked. In the investigation it came out 
that Davidson’s father and two brothers, 
who had always had their engines turned 
“agin the sun,” had all been killed in 
accidents. 

The engineer’s seat is on the right hand 
side of the cab, and his natural route to 
the ground is by the right hand gangway; 
yet I have known several engineers—and 
now that I come to think of it, they were 
all Pennsylvanians, of the variety known 
in railroad parlance as “lop eared 
Dutch ”—who, when going to oil, would 
never get down on their own side. I 
never heard any reason given for it, 
though I have often heard it laughingly 
commented on by others. 

I now come to the second question—are 
there well defined popular superstitions 
pertaining to the railroad? I know of 
none, unless the unsavory reputations of 
certain “unlucky ” engines be so consid- 
ered; but when the evidence is so over- 
whelmingly against these insensate_ma- 
chines, what is one to think? 

While many of these superstitions may 
have their apparent justification traced to 
rational causes—and usually preventable 
ones—there are others which do not ap- 
pear to be susceptible of such an expla- 
nation. 


THE DEADLY NUMBER NINE. 


Many engineers are prejudiced against 
certain engine numbers. Consequently, 
everything that happens to an engine 
with the hoodoo number is noticed and 
remembered. While I have never known 
thirteen to be particularly conspicuous in 
this way, I do know that number nine and 
its multiples are commonly regarded with 
disfavor; though doubtless many a man 
is running an engine without observing 
the fact that her number is a multiple of 
that unpopular digit. 

On the road where I worked for some 
years, No. 9 comported herself as any self 
respecting engine should, until the open- 
ing of a new division gave her an oppor- 
tunity to take the center of the stage. 
She improved it with a vengeance, and 
thereafter remained true to the character 
which she then assumed. 

It was to be a ceremonious affair, as we 
were competing with an old established 
road, and our officers wished to impress 
the traveling public. Our west bound 
train started simultaneously with our 
compétitor’s flier, but the running time 
had been considerably shortened over the 
new division—which ran parallel with the 
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rival road—in order to furnish an object 
lesson to the other company’s passengers. 
Engine No. 9, thoroughly overhauled and 
broken in, was coupled to the head of our 
train. Of course every precaution had 
been taken to prevent mishaps. Time 
tables had been perfected and scrutinized, 
meeting points adjusted to a nicety, and 
everybody cautioned to be on the alert, 
that nothing might mar the grand open- 
ing. 

As there were no freights on the divi- 
sion yet, the proposition was so simple that 
a fool could hardly have jumbled it. On 
a long, straight stretch of track, visible 
for a couple of miles from both direc- 
tions, was the meeting point for the west 
bound flier and a fast east bound train. 
The time had been so arranged that the 
east bound train would get to the siding 
a few minutes before the other was due, 
so as not to delay her. But this did not 
give the west bound train the right to 
pass that siding, if the opposing train had 
not arrived, without an order from the de- 
spatcher. 

The crews of both the engines and 
trains were selected for their known abil- 
ity and proven trustworthiness. Harry J. 
Daly, the man on the right hand side of 
No. 9, had run locomotives for nearly 
twenty years. He was well known to the 
higher officials of many roads, and was 
one of those fortunate few of whom it is 
customary to say: “He can get a job 
anywhere.” 

True, some of the old hardshells mut- 
tered about the roundhouse that it was 
rather tempting Providence to start out 
two opposing fast trains with engines 
numbered respectively nine and thirty 
six, and the opening of the division on 
Friday met with general disfavor; but 
as this took place in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, such remarks 
were only quiet asides. 

The east bound train was delayed by a 
hot box on a car, and Daly went whoop- 
ing by a red flag at a telegraph office— 
put out to stop him for orders—passed the 
vacant siding, and collided with engine 
No. 36 in a deep cut. It was estimated 
that both trains were running at the rate 
of fifty five miles an hour when they met. 
Both engine crews were killed, so the 
cause of Daly’s insane action has never 
been discovered. 


THE WORST OF RAILROAD HOODOOS. 


Like a tiger who has once tasted human 
blood, No. 9 became thereafter a veritable 
hoodoo. She was forever in trouble. 
The men became shy of her, several of 
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them taking terms of suspension in pref- 
erence to going out on her, while many 
more were “jacked up” for the accidents 
they had with her. She took to running 
away when left alone, and was barely 
saved from dashing into a night express 
by the operator getting word of her ap- 
proach in the nick of time. He pulled 
his semaphore up just as the express was 
pulling out from his station, and it was 
only because the engineer was a punctil- 
ious, crabbed old fellow that he stopped 
—the engine cab not having quite passed 
the semaphore pole when he heard the 
rattle of the chain as the operator pulled 
the blade up. , 

Of course there were the most common- 
place reasons for the hoodoo’s antics, but 
it was impossible to forestall them; no 
man could say where she would break out 
next. Ned Haley ran her into an open 
draw, and was discharged. For several 
years she seemed to have sated her appe- 
tite for blood, but it returned, as every- 
body knew it would. Some six or eight 
years ago she left the track while running 
at high speed, and plunged into a sixty 
foot hole in the river, drowning her crew. 
It was at a curve on the main line, where 
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nothing ever happened before or since. 
When they fished her out, it was found 
that a broken flange on the leading wheel 
of the engine truck had caused her to 
mount the rail. 

The most prized watch cliarms on the 
road today are diminutive nines cut from 
the scfap of her bell, after the collision 
with No. 36. 

The most unlucky engine on record was 
No. 107 on the Denver, Rio Grande & 
Western, in the early eighties. This ma- 
chine killed nine engineers in about 
twenty months. The men contemplated 
a strike against her, but the company 
finally acknowledged the justice of their 
complaint and cut her up for scrap, al- 
though she was still a new engine. This 
is, so far as I have been able to learn, an 
absolutely unique case. 

There is one more subject which, per- 
haps, comes within the scope of this arti- 
cle—the undeniable fact that railroad ac- 
cidents happen in series of three. No 
railroad man will deny this, though why 
it is none can tell. 

Tf, as they claim, railroad men are not 
superstitious, eredit is due them for their 
level headedness. 








THE LEGEND ON THE RING. 


THE bard to joyful numbers touched the string, 
The festal day was bright with feast and dance ; 

While through his splendid palace strode the king, 
And shed the bounty of his gracious glance. 

Then at the height of joy he turned his ring— 


Remembering his father, gone for ay— 


And read therefrom: “ And this shall pass away.” 


Within his gorgeous chamber sat the king, 
Crownless and crushed by weight of common woe ; 


His loving queen has felt death’s cureless sting, 
And his twin heart is broken by the blow ; 

His very scepter seems a worthless thing. 

Lo, to the depths of anguish speeds the ray 

Shot from the ring: “ And this shall pass away.” 


His conquering soldiers songs of triumph sing, 
Or wail despairing dirges for defeat ; 





Now good, now evil chance befalls the king, 
Still doth the ring its calm refrain repeat ; 
And still, his sometime vow remembering, 
"Neath skies of dazzling blue or dreary gray, 
He reads anew : “ And this shall pass away.” 


Thus time upon its bosom bore the king, 

Adown its tranquil years and years of strife ; 
And, as there comes an end to everything, 

At length his reign is closing with his life. 
Unto the prince he reaches forth his ring, 
Saying, “Though I go, my royal house shall stay ”— 
Nor recked to read : “ And this shall pass away.” 


Hunter MacCulloch. 















“In All Time of Our Prosperity.” 


AN EVENTFUL, EVENING IN THE LIFE OF TOM FOGARTY, FIREMAN. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


I. 


" WELL, will you look at that!” mut- 

tered Tom, for at least the fif- 
tieth time. He had been saying it at 
intervals, sitting on his trunk in his little 
bunk of a room, ever since he had mas- 
tered the meaning of the letter. The 
expression had not varied by a _ hair’s 
breadth, except once, when he had auto- 
matically substituted, “Well, Ill be 
hanged! ” 

Thirty thousand dollars—thirty—thou- 
sand—dollars! And for three years it 
‘had been hunting for him over two con- 
tinents, while he in serene ignorance 
whistled at his stoking and tried to put 
by five dollars a month. He looked down 
at the sleeve of his flannel shirt, grimed 
with cinders; at his broken, blackened 
hands; at his frayed overalls, washed to 
a bluish white. All at once concrete pic- 
tures of what this was going to mean to 
him, this stunning, bewildering event, be- 
gan to crop up before his blinking eyes. 
He saw a shining vision of patent leather 
shoes, trousers creased in front and in 
back, a diamond ring, theater tickets, 
restaurant dinners, and—Mary, Mary 
Ryan! 

A sudden wide yell of pure joy burst 
from him. Springing to his feet, he 
began to cake walk, then to dance, 
leaping up and down the tiny room, skip- 
ping, bucking, smashing his great boots 
against the wall, letting out his voice in 
a jumble of song and war whoop that 
made the room tremble. 

“Mr. Fogarty! For mercy’s sake!” 
The landlady was pale and breathless. 

“Do you love me, Molly darling? 
Let your answer be a kiss!” 
roared Tom, and, flinging both arms 
about her, he gave her the desired answer 
with resounding heartiness. Then he 
whirled off down the stairs, four steps 
at a time, with a whoop that opened every 
.door on the way. The landlady stood 
gasping; then she slowly shook her head. 

“ No, that ain’t no drunk,” she decided. 

“T guess it’s a girl.” And she smiled 


shrewdly as she put out the gas Tom had 
left lit. 





In the street Tom returned to a meas- 
ure of dignity, though his heels seemed 
to be ramming holes in the pavement at 
every stride, and his heart pushed up his 
chest like an internal balloon. It was 
pay day, and in his pocket was a month’s 
wages. By the same token, he knew 
where to find a sufficient number of the 
boys. There were a dozen of them loun- 
ging about the little tables or leaning 
against the bar at Stimson’s. Tom’s heart 
warmed to them with a sudden tenderness 
that made the bridge of his nose ache. 
He loved them all—even Jimmy McCar- 
thy, who was Mary’s alternative, and 
whom he usually passed in surly silence. 
Well, he could afford to be sorry for 
Jimmy now! 

“Come on, all of you! It’s on me,” 
he called jovially, leading the way to the 
bar. 

They came, loud with surprise. 

“What’s up? Got a raise?” 

“Yes—a thirty thousand dollar raise,” 
said Tom solemnly. “From an old cuss 
I never heard of and who never heard of 
me, God rest him! Blood relation at 
that. Here’s to him, boys!” 

They took it for a joke at first. When 
at last they were convinced, they were 
uproarious with joyful excitement—all 
but Jimmy McCarthy, who set down his 
glass half emptied and seemed lost in 
somber thoughts. . 

“Dear man, but you'll be drunk this 
night!” said old Barney admiringly. 

“Well, I don’t know. I’m thinkin’ I 
never needed it less,” said Tom with 
philosophy. ‘“ There’s better than whis- 
ky inside me!” And he ordered another 
round. Then he noticed that Jimmy 
McCarthy had slipped out. 

“Poor Jinmy—it’s kinder rough on 
him,” he confided to Stimson. “ We’re 
both after the same girl. I guess this 
fixes him!” 

“Why don’t you wait a bit?” coun- 
seled Stimson. “With all that money, 
perhaps you can do better. There'll be 
ladies to have for the askin’, now.” 

“Do better? Do better than Mary 
Ryan?” demanded Tom, his voice rising. 
“Ts there any one here who thinks I or 
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any man could do better? If there is, 
will he just step out and say so? I want 
to hear him.” But nobody volunteered. 
They were all ready to swear that no 
living being could do better, and fresh 
drinks complimented their judgment. 

“ How do you hnow Jimmy ain’t skated 
over there, to get in ahead of you?” asked 
one presently. “You can do a lot with a 
girl if you go at her with a rush. And 
he went out mighty sudden.” 

Tom’s face clouded, and he put down 
his glass with a thump. 

“By the Lord! And me loafing here 
being sorry for him,” he muttered. He 
drew out a ten dollar bill and threw it 
down on the counter. 

“There, boys, use that up! I’ve got 
business down the street,” he said, turn- 
ing to go. 

“Good luck to you!” they shouted after 
him, and drank deep to his fortune, and 


‘to Mary, and to the wedding, and to the 


wedding guests, and even to a prospective 
little Tom before they reached the end of 
the ten dollars. 

Tom’s face grew more and more clouded 
as he hurried along the street. McCarthy 
had had somewhat the upper hand with 
Mary lately. What if he had seized the 
occasion to whirl in, carry the girl off 
her feet, and seal her irrevocably his be- 
fore she knew of the golden attraction 
that had been added to Tom? 


II. 


Matters looked bad enough when Tom 
entered the Ryan parlor. Jimmy was 
black at tae interruption, rather than 
complacent; so evidently the worst had 
not happened, but Mary herself did not 
look too well pleased, and her flushed 
cheeks, and the way Jimmy’s chair was 
drawn up to hers, showed that things had 
been moving fast in the wrong direction. 
Tom quailed under her coldness, then he 
had an inspiration. 

“Excuse my intruding, Mary,” he said 
easily, “but I just dropped in to say 
good by. I'll be so busy these next few 
days, buying clothes and going to the 
theater, I won’t have much time for calls. 
But I couldn’t go off without a good by 
shake from you.” 

Mary was all round eyes. Jimmy was 
suspicious, but evidently relieved. 

“Wherever are you going?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well, Niag’ra Falls first,” said Tom, 
leening back and crossing his knees. 
“Then perhaps Californy. I’ve always 
wanted to see what traveling was like 
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when you wasn’t shoving coal into the en- 
gine every two minutes. I’m going to 
look about the world a bit.” 

“ But— but— you'll lose your job,” 
stammered Mary. 

Tom laughed. 

“Well, I should guess! I’m out of 
that sort of work for life. I’m thinking 
of buying into some good business.” 

“Ts the man clean crazy?” She was 
beginning to lose her temper. 

“Oh, didn’t you know I'd come into a 
fortune?” he asked in surprise. “It’s 
about thirty thousand dollars, I guess; 
I haven’t counted it up very particular 
yet. I thought Jimmy would have told 
you. He was drinking my health over 
the news not an hour ago.” 

Mary turned indignant eyes on Jimmy, 
who was plainly miserable. 

“No, he didn’t mention it,” she said 
in an ominous tone. ? 

“Oh, well, likely it slipped his mind,” 
said Tom affably, rising to go. “I was 
hoping you’d go to the theater with me 
tomorrow night—I’ll be having two or- 
chestra chairs, or a box maybe. But if 
Jimmy has bespoke your evening - 

“No, he hasn’t,” she said decidedly. 
“T’ll go with you and very glad, Tom.” 

“That's right. Ill be round on time, 
and Ill bring a hack if it’s raining.” 
And Tom went off in triumph. Mary 
followed him to the door with soft looks, 
and a hard glint in the corner of her eye 
for Jimmy. 

But as he walked away, Tom’s exulta- 
tion cooled. A mother who has soft 
heartedly mourned her runaway child is 
apt to turn on him in righteous wrath 
when she gets him safely back. And so 
Tom, newly secure of his sweetheart, 
found himself seized with sudden in- 
dignation. It was just his money she 
was after! She had dark looks enough 
for him till he dangled that before her. 
Well, if that was it, Jimmy could have 
her, and welcome. There were others— 
ladies—to be had for the asking, as 
Stimson had said. Miss Mary Ryan 
would see whether he was the soft fool 
she took him for! And so some of the 
glory was off his new fortune already, and 
he had met one of the sorrows of wealth 
within two hours of his acquiring it. 

He was moody enough when he re- 
joined the boys. Under their jovial wel- 
come and the flattery of his new impor- 
tance, his spirits revived; but in an ugly, 
reckless fashion, very unlike the boyish 
glee that had set him bounding about his 
little room. Newcomers drifted in, and 
he drank with every one, until things 




















became a hazy blank. Then, after a long 
interval, he found himself alone in the 

* deserted street, with some impelling need 
to speak to Mary on him, 

After another interval he saw that he 
was in front of her house, and, hearing 
some one bawling an incoherent sum- 
mons, wondered distantly whose voice it 
was. Mary was evidently clearer on that 
point. The front window was suddenly 
jerked open, and she leaned out, wrapped 
in a’ shawl. 

“Tom! For God’s sake, shut up and go 
home.” The angry whisper descended on 
him like a whip. “ How dare you come 
to a decent girl’s house like that? Don’t 
you never come near me again—you nor 
your old fortune! Do you understand? 
Now get out, and don’t you never try to 
set your foot in this house again—drunk 
or sober! ” 

The lash steadied Tom a little. He 
went away without a word as the window 
slammed down, and in some way reached 
home and bed. 

Long hours later, consciousness slowly 
came back to him. His aching head de- 
manded an explanation, and the letter 
lying on the table supplied it, with a little 
throb of excitement. The momentary joy 
faltered and sank as he remembered how 
he had found Mary out for a mere for- 
tune hunter, after him for his money. 
though another man’s arm had been with- 
in an inch of her waist a moment before. 
And then, out of the mists and vagueness, 
came like a burst of sunshine the knowl- 
edge that she had thrown him down, had 
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turned on him as he deserved, without a 
pang for his money, and had given it to 
him straight from her angry heart—the 
darling! And so the joy began to steal 
back. 

He had meant to make straight for the 
patent leather shoes and the black cut- 
away coat that had been his dream of 
years; but instead he put on his old Sun- 
day suit, and, after a shave and a sham- 
poo, he turned to Mary’s. She opened the 
door at his ring, but did not ask him in. 
There was only hostility in her tear red- 
dened eyes. 

“Mary dear,” he said humbly, “ will 
you just let me in to apologize and tell 
you how it came about? And then I'll 
go away and not bother you, for ’m not 
fit to say your name.” 

She wavered a moment; then, ungra- 
ciously enough, threw back the door to let 
him in. 

Half an hour later she lifted her 
flushed face from his shoulder. 

“T always liked you best, Tom, but 
Jimmy made love so persuasive, and you 
didn’t seem to care like him—and it’s 
terrible upsetting to be courted. And 
when he came all out of breath and said 
it was just love drove him running—the 
cheat! He ’most got me,” she said with 
a long sigh. Then her face grew serious. 
“And mind you, Tom! If ever there’s 
any more doings like last night, fortune 
or no fortune, I’ll wish it had been 
Jimmy. Do you understand?” 

He drew her back to him. 

“God bless you for that!” he said. 
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Ox, drink thou deep of the purple wine, 
And it’s hey for love, for I love you so ! 
Oh, clasp me close, with your lips on mine, 
And it’s hey for love, for I love you so! 
The sea lies violet, deep, and wide, 
My heart beats high with the rushing tide ; 
Was it fancy, beloved, the seagulls cried : 
“Sing loud for love, for I love him so”? 


Oh, little boat on the tossing wave, 
Sing loud for love, for I love him so ! 

Oh, tall:pine tree in the shadows grave, 
Sing loud for love, for I love him so ! 

The little waves kiss the gleaming sand, 

I laugh in the sun on the joyful land ; 

Beloved, one clasp of your strong young hand ; 
The world is fair, for I love you so! 





Alice Dunbar. 
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THE BALLADE OF “COUNTRY 
HOMES TO LET.” 


WHEN realists have caused us rage, 
Swashbucklers killed tranquillity, 
Where may we find, ee w hat page, 
The fiction of felicity ? 
With us these Tolstoys disagree, 
Crawfords and Weymans make us fret; 
What’s published now for you and me? 
The tale of “Country Homes to Let.” 


Ah, fertile is the acreage, 
Or in the hills or by the sea; 
There cattle have rich pasturage, 
And perfect is each hennery. 
The barns are built substantially, 
The houses all on hills are set; 
A paradise, malaria free, 
The land of “ Country Homes to Let.” 


The trains are near for those whose wage 
Requires each day town drudgery ; 
Yet there is quiet for the sage 
Whose joy is in philosophy. 
At church and club and library, 
At school, at golf course, there is met 
“ Desirable society ” 
Among the “Country Homes to Let.” 


LENVOI. 


Prince, there the glad, the golden age 
Of literature is lingering yet— 
The fairies’ final anchorage, 
The page of “ Country Homes to Let ”! 
Anne O’Hagan. 





A STREET SONG. 


He knew no eall of hearth or home— 

A strolling piper, old and gray, 
Who cheered his fellow mountebanks 

With tune and jest the livelong day; 
And often one sad little song 

With this refrain they heard him play— 

“ Ah, Colinette, 
Do not forget!” 


One noon, within a dusty street, 

They spread their cloth of scarlet down, 
Where harlequins should leap and dance 

Betwixt the antics of the clown; 
And all the while the piper played 

As if a spell rose from the town— 

“ Ah, Colinette, 
Do not forget! ” 


The village folk drew close about, 

And on the outskirts of the throng 
A worn old woman bent her head 

And dreamt of words unuttered long; 
Then,searce more loud than passing wind, 

She breathed an answer to the song— 

“ Ah, Colinette, 
Could not forget!” 
Charlotte Becker. 





A SULTRY DAY. 


ALL day the city pavement burned 
The barefoot urchin’s feet, 

And no one found, where’er he turned, 
A respite from the heat; 

The sun with anger seemed imbued, 
Naught could his wrath appease; 

A calm enveloped like a hood 
That strangled every breeze. 


The faithful dray horse breathless sank 
On trade’s great thoroughfare, 

And begged with heaving nostrils lank 
A cooling breath of air; 

The sparrows perched with parted bill 
Exhausted in the trees, 

And toilers wan in shops and mill 
With mute lips prayed: “ A breeze! hey 


Far out at sea some unseen force 

A soothing zephyr fanned, 
Some unknown power shaped its course 

To sweep the torrid land; 
And lo, from mansions, tenements 

Where humans hived like bees, ‘ 
Thanksgiving rose though lips were tense: 
“ The breeze, the blessed breeze! ” 

Roy Farrell Greene. 





THOREAU. 
Some say he loved not men—loved nature 
more— 
Because his words were harsh towards 
human kind, 
And in God’s woods and fields he 
seemed to find 
Of health and helphis mostsufficing store. 
Ah, wiser, truer love to man he bore 
Than our too fond indulgence! We are 





blind; 

He saw; and all his prophet soul and 
mind 

He gave to lead men forth by nature’s 
door. 














Deliverer he, so far as in him lay; 
An earnest soul, with earnest task to do. 
From that impressive background 
where he stood 
He strove some freedom bringing word to 
say— 
To shame a turbid race by heaven’s 
blue, 
Bravely to read God’s message from 
the wood. 
James Buckham. 





A JAPANESE FAN. 
Carvep of odorous camphorwood, 
With marvelous patience and eastern 
skill, 
Every inch of the slender sticks 
Deft brown hands have contrived to fill 
With wonderful tales of love and war, 
Or songs of the spring in far Japan, 
Praising the snow of the cherry blossoms— 
This was the fan of Osadi San. 


Oft unfurling the dainty thing, 
Delicate, fine, and thin as lace, 
She held its beautiful openwork 
Between the moon and her flower-like 
face. 
Where is she now? By a temple gray 
That might have been built when the 
world began, 
She sleeps in peace like a folded bud; 
And here is the fan of Osadi San. 


From the lackered chest where it used 
to lie 
With broidered sashes, kimonos quaint, 
And silken sandals, it crossed the sea, 
Hinting still of the fragrance faint 
Of musk and attar and strange pomades, 
Such as they use in old Japan; 
And a fair American maiden now 
Waves the fan of Osadi San. 
Minna Irving. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


Sprine gathered us up to her ample breast 
And read us a fairy tale, 

A shimmering legend of golden days, 

With a lovely princess of witching ways, 

And a princewho sang to the lady’s praise 
As she peeped from her silver veil. 


A wonderful castle was conjured up 
With the rub of a fairy ring, 
And they entered with stately tread, these 
two 
(While their hearts beat high for the 
thing they knew), 
To dwell for ay; and we thought it true, 
For we sat in the lap of spring. 
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Spring closed the leaves of the lovely tale, 
And we knew, in a fleeting look, 
That the prince cared more for his chosen 
art, 
And the princess shrugged at her beating 
heart, 
And that love is only a little part, 
Outside of a fairy book. 


Summer and winte?, they taught us well, 
And we laughed at the childish thing 
We dared to dream when the leaves were 

frail; 
But oh,my prince, will there naught avail 
To dim the light of this fairy tale 
We heard from the lips of spring? 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 





TO HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


CLown monarch of the nursery, thy name 
Has long been silent on the sonnet’s 
tongue, 
The while our bards sophisticate have 
sung 
Thy cousin Pierrot and his deeds to fame. 
For airs of carnival thou lack’st; thy 
dame 
No Columbine to captivate the young 
With that “love interest ” which is set 
among 
The first requirements of the author’s 
game. 
Kings prove, ’tis said, their greatness in 
their fall: 
But thou,mad bumpkin from the moon, 
hast shown 
Thy merriment to childish eyes alone 
That hail thy tumble as a screaming 
sight; 
Little barbarians with no thought at all 
To sympathize or keep a face polite! 
Thomas Walsh. 





POLLY’S DUSTER. 


Sweet Polly—she can shine at night, 
A star of purest splendor, 

With jewels blazing in her hair 
And eyes serene and tender; 

But never is she half as sweet 
In all the light and luster 

As when she wears her sweeping cap 
And wields the feather duster. 


Such little scolding curls peep out 
Beneath the cap’s wide frilling, 

The grinning Mandarin she dusts 
With rapture must be thrilling. 

A king would skip from off his throne 
And with his life would trust her, 

When Polly wears her sweeping cap 
And wields her feather duster. 

Hattie Whitney. 








The Selfishness of Nolan. 


IN CENTRAL 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE 


ADVENTURE 


PARK, 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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OU asked me to be frank, and I will. If I hurt 
you, forgive me, but you are too cynical and 
too selfish to be the man I could marry. If any- 
thing stood in the way of your success, you could 
turn a perfect juggernaut to destroy it. I will 
not see you again. To be frank for the second 
time, I fear to grow too fond of you, and I love my 
happiness too much to sacrifice it. 

The last snow of winter was falling as 
Nolan read the conclusion of the letter. 
He tried to smile as the cynical character 
th. writer had depicted would doubtless 
have done; but the attempt was too much 
for him, and he groaned instead. He fell 
back upon the neglected novel for which 
his publishers had been hounding him, 
and after a time worked himself back into 
something of his old self. 

Still, when her second letter was 
brought to him, some months later, he 
found his fingers trembling as he broke 
the seal. 

I go to California on Saturday with my aunt, and 
I should like to say good by to you. You have 
avoided me so of late that this seems to be the only 
thing to do. Will you come to the house between 
three and four? We leave at five. 

P. §.—You need not have taken me quite so lit- 
erally when I said I never cared to see you again. 

Nolan held the letter to his bearded 
lips as if it had been a hand of Her. 

“ Bless your dear heart! ” he said to her 
picture—he had drawn it from its hiding 
place in his desk to address it. “ Bless 
your dear heart, you are going to give 
me another chance! You thought you 
would go away without doing it, but you 
repented at the eleventh hour. You are 
going: to tell me today that I may follow 
you on the next train. You are giving 
me two hours- to make you tell me so. 
shan’t even have time to scold you for not 
sending me word before the very day you 
go away. As it is, I think you have sent 
me word too soon. What on earth am I 
to do with myself between now and three 
this afternoon?” 

A barrel organ began to play stridently 
in the street. Nolan threw up his win- 
dow and leaned out. He realized sudden- 
ly that it was spring. A smell of wet, 
new earth seemed to mount to him, and a 
generous welcome of sun. 


' 


The despondency that had enveloped 
him as a garment for the past four 
months had dropped from his shoulders. 
He scattered the leaves of his manuscript 
ruthlessly over his desk. “No more of 
you, my friend,” he said. “I will out 
to the open wild, meaning the park.” 

He took his hat and stick and crossed 
the avenue into the park. He looked at 
his watch, and was astounded to find that 
ten minutes only had passed. 

“ Nothing,” he thought, “shall induce 
me to go to her house before I am ex- 
pected—atleast,not until half an hour be- 
fore. I shall wander about here and have 
policemen put me off the places where I 
don’t belong until one; then I shall make 
a pretense of eating lunch somewhere 
until two, and then I’ll walk a long way 
round so as to get to her house at two 
thirty. If necessary, I shall bribe the 
maid to make the clock strike three.” 

He walked happily about for some time, 
steering clear of many perambulators 
that clogged the way, and presently found 
himself in a retired corner that boasted 
not only a bench, but a last night’s news- 
paper as well. 

Nolan looked at his watch—half past 
twelve. He sat down and watched two 
squirrels quarreling over their house- 
keeping, and tried to entice them to him 
with choice morsels of the evening news. 
Failing in that, he looked at his watch 
again and began to read. 


II. 


Ir was at this point that the young 
person made her appearance. She 
stumbled over Nolan’s boots, fell down in 
the path, and giggled. Nolan started, 
stared, and set her on her feet again. 
Then he gazed north, east, south, and 
west for a hastening mother or nurse, but 
all he saw was the blue back of a police- 
man in the bend of the drive below. 

The young person giggled again, ap- 
parently at Nolan’s surprise. She was 
quite the roundest young person of about 
three or four that Nolan had ever seen. 
Her face was so dirty that her brown eyes 
seemed pale in comparison, and her head 
was covered with little white eurls that 
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bobbed as she moved. She wore what 
might some day emerge from the laundry 
as a white coat. The lace on her dress 
beneath was torn until it had become a 
fringe, and the fat knees above her little 
dirty socks were crisscrossed with grime. 
Her bonnet, hung about the crease of her 
neck by one lone string, gave pathetic 
evidence of having been used for the con- 
veyance of mud. Even the casual ob- 
server would have known that the young 
person had been having the time of her 
life. 

She gripped Nolan’s knees and told him 
about it in what seemed a mixture of 
Hindustani and Chinese. 

“Quite so,” said Nolan, “and your 
nurse will probably be here in a minute 
with her opinion. In the mean time, 
what is your name and where do you 
live? Circumstantial evidence would 


_ point to the duck pond. No?” 


For answer, the young person giggled 
again, sat down at Nolan’s feet, and dug 
a little hole in the path with her ridicu- 
lous bronze slipper. 

Nolan peered about him anxiously and 
laughed. So far as the young person’s 
next of kin were concerned, she might 
have fallen from the sky. 

He looked at his watch. Then he ad- 
dressed the bobbing curls severely. 

“T shall enjoy your company for just 
fifteen minutes,” he said, “and then, if 
no irate female falls upon you and car- 
ries you off, I shall hand you over to that 
gentleman in blue yonder.” 

The young person did not seem in the 
least alarmed. She fell down several 
times in an ambitious but futile attempt 
to capture a squirrel, and came back to 
tell Nolan an exciting story about it in 
her own untranslatable jargon. 

She made no objection whatever when 


‘Nolan, after a pathetic attempt to fasten 


her bonnet on her round head, took her fat 
hand and led her towards the guardian of 
the peace in the path below. 

“This young woman,” explained 
Nolan, “has attempted to kidnap me.” 

He told his story while the policeman 
grinned sympathetically. 

Misc run away from her nurse,” he 
said. 

“With those legs?” said Nolan. 
“ Never!” 

“We take ’em in by the dozen,” said 
the policeman. “Her folks may be wait- 
ing for her at the station house now. 
Much obliged to you, sir. Come on, 
sissy.” 

Nolan shook her dirty little hand tend- 
erly before he laid it in the broad palm 
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of the policeman. “I trust we may meet 
again,” he said, and turned away. 

But here the young person asserted 
herself. She wrenched “away from her 
new guardian and pursued Nolan. She 
clung to his coat tails and shrieked until 
a crowd of sympathetic onlookers assem- 
bled. She kicked the policeman with her 
small feet, and’ clung like an exceedingly 
tenacious barriacle to Nolan’s legs. 

When she ‘was lifted into the police- 
man’s arms’she stormed in her unintelli- 
gible language, and used her fists like a 
little fury. The policeman was a brave 
man; be it said of him that he desisted 
only when beaten violently on the head 
with his own helmet. Then he put her 
down, and she instantly flew back to 
Nolan. 

A motherly woman came from the 
crowd and offered consolations and bland- 
ishments, but the small person would have 
none of her. She turned to the bewil- 
dered Nolan. 

“Why don’t you carry her to the sta- 
tion?” she suggested. “ Poor little soul, 
she appears to be used to you, and she'll 
probably be all right when the matron 
takes her.” 

Nolan took out his watch with his 
disengaged hand—half past one. He 
tifted the young person on his shoulder, 
upon which she nestled comfortably as 
one having the right, and followed the 
battered policeman to the Arsenal. 

No inquiries for lost children awaited 
them, but when the matron bustled up 
to Nolan and led the pair into her own 
apartments, whence she emerged with a 
striped stick of candy in one hand anda 
tailless wooden horse in the other, he felt 
that here was a rival his protégée could 
not spurn, and hoped accordingly. 

But in vain. The while the young 
person gripped the candy with one hand, 
with the other she clung tighter to 
Nolan’s collar. 

“But, my dear young woman,” he ex- 
postulated, “while you flatter me,. you 
embarrass me. You have made me lose 
my lunch—and I don’t grudge it, for I 
shouldn’t have eaten it anyhow—but 
really now, you know 4 

As by a sudden inspiration, the matron 
produced a bottle of milk and a box of 
crackers, and suggested, as she mixed the 
two, that while the young person was 
lunching, he might make good his escape. 
Nolan, with much the same feeling as if 
he ‘had left a child of his dwn on a door 
step, attempted to tiptoe from the room 
—with the result that the atmosphere 
seemed suddenly composed of craekers 
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and milk, and the young person had to be 
lifted, together with the chair to which 
she had been fastened, from the floor to 
be comforted. 

After this escapade Nolan sat down 
helplessly with the young person on his 
knee and looked fixedly at the face of the 
big clock on the opposite wall. 

“T shall stay here,” he explained to 
the sympathetic matron, “ until half past 
two; then I must go, if I have to carry her 
with me. Where on earth are the child’s 
parents? They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves to foist her on a stranger like 
this.” 

The matron suggested that they would 
probably be in any minute now, and, de- 
luded by this hope, Nolan sat like a large 
Prometheus by a small rock, until his 
appointed time. Then indeed the tele- 
phone bell rang violently, but the ago- 
nized person at the other end wanted an 
eight year old boy in a sailor suit, and the 
matron made light of Nolan’s suggestion 
that a girl of three in a mud colored frock 
should be offered her instead. 

The hands of the clock moved slowly 
until they stood at a quarter to three, and 
the soul of Nolan rebelled. The young 
person sat onthe floor between his boots, 
eating the tailless horse, and it was diffi- 
cult to step over her without arousing 
her suspicions, but he did. 

“ Good by,” he said to the matron. “TI 
feel like Abraham sacrificing Isaac, but 
I simply must go. Get her to look out 
of the window while I get through the 
door, will you? And if it’s any consola- 
tion, please believe that 1 am very, very 
sorry for you.” 

This time, if Nolan had possessed the 
good fortune to have been deaf, he would 
have escaped. In fact, the shrieking did 
not reach its height till his foot was over 
the threshold. He had not the slightest 
inclination to pause, but something 
stronger than himself held him. He 
hesitated miserably. He overheard a re- 
mark one officer made in which the word 
“convulsions” figured. The authority 
behind the desk regarded him with sus- 
picion. He turned and went back. 

“Can a child die of convulsions?” he 
said to the matron. 

The matron thought that this one was 
apt to choke first, and added the cheering 
information that she was on the point of 
throwing water in the young person’s 
face when he returned. 

“Oh, this is ridiculous!” raged Nolan 
to himself. “TI tell you,” he said to the 
young person, “that I am going—lI 


wouldn’t stay if I was fond of you, and 
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I am not fond of you at all, and it’s three 
o’clock—oh, you little wretch, you con- 
scienceless little wretch, I-shall stay ten 
minutes longer, and then you may choke, 
or have convulsions, or anything you 
please! ” 

But at fifteen minutes past three he 
sent the matron down to see if he might 
take the child with him—the request 
showing at what a pitch of desperation he 
had arrived. 

The debate occasioned by this proposal 
lasted until three twenty, at which time 
he was informed that he might if a police- 
man accompanied them. But the thought 
of appearing before Her at such a time 
with all the appearance of a captured kid- 
napper proved too much. 

At three thirty he made another futile 
attempt to escape, with the wild hope of 
hailing a hansom and getting to Her in 
time after all. At three forty he paced 
the room—or, at least, he would have 
paced the room if he had not been im- 
peded by the young person—and called 
himself many kinds of a fool. 

At four o’clock he was conscious of a 
great relief. “The struggle has ceased,” 
he said to the young person as he lifted 
her on his knee. “It’s all over, and it’s 
your fault. It’s too late to do anything 
now, but I wonder if we’re both to be sup- 
ported here by the State for thé rest of 
our lives if nobody comes to claim you? 
I can’t even send a telegram, because I 
shouldn’t know what to say if I did, and I 
can’t telephone that I have been detained, 
because she has probably guessed it by 
now anyhow. The only thing left,” he 
concluded, “is for you and the police- 
man and me to go to California on the 
next train.” 

The small person, having yawned sev- 
eral times, intimated by signs and bab- 
blings that she wished to put her head on 
Nolan’s shoulder and go to sleep. This 
she accordingly proceeded to do. 

In answer to the matron’s hurried in- 
structions as to making this a loophole 
of escape, Nolan shook his head. 

“Tt’s too late now,” he explained in a 
whisper. “I'll stay and see the thing 
through. Talk about the mother of the 
Gracchi—what is she to me?” Upon 
— the matron looked politely mysti- 

ed. 

The moments ticked slowly by. The 
matron was summoned to another room 
on some errand of mystery. The young 
person slept as one who had not the sin 
of separating two young hearts on her 
conscience. Nolan watched the length- 
ening shadows on the white walls, and 























tried not to think too hard of what the 
afternoon might have meant to him. 
Presently his own eyes fell; a delightful 
drowsiness closed about him like a 
shadow. 


Ili. 


SupDENLY the stillness seemed to crash 
and break. There was a sound of wheels, 
a babel of voices, the sergeant’s soothing 
bass mingled with a hysterical voice that 
chattered incessantly in French, and one 
that in broken tones demanded only and 
instantly a child. 

Nolan rose to his feet and made a 
futile effort to awaken the young person. 
“We are discovered,” he said to her. 
“Let us make the best of it.” 

And then a kindly faced woman with 
red eyes and an agonized countenance had 
snatched the young person from Nolan’s 
arms, and was administering a silent 
benediction of kisses and tears over the 
dirty little face, while a pretty but 
equally agonized French maid gesticula- 
ted and wept in the background. 

“T ean never, never thank you,” said 
the holder of the young person. “ The 
matron has told me how good you have 
been. I can never re 

“T beg of you ? said Nolan. 

He was feeling rather drear and com- 
fortless now that it was all over. How 
far away She was by now! 

“T was glad to be of service, I assure 
you,” he said. “It was 

He stopped abruptly, staring at the 
door, A gray garbed figure was crossing 
the threshold, with the matron a step be- 
hind. She was laughing, but there was a 
tenderness in her eyes that a fortunate 
man might perhaps see twice in a life- 
time. She came to the bewildered Nolan’s 
side, and put her slender hand in his be- 
fore he spoke. 

“You!” he gasped. “You! What 
are you doing here? You went to Cali- 
fornia an hour ago.” 

“The train did,” 
simply. “I didn’t. 
without that?” 

She designated the young person, who 
by this time was pouring forth a flood of 
tangled eloquence, apparently perfectly 
intelligible to the mother and nurse. 
They punctuated her remarks with sun- 
dry embraces and exclamations, of which 
the young person took no notice whatever. 

“But I don’t understand,” said Nolan 
stupidly. “What on earth have you to 
do with her? Why—how Pa 

Miss Reynald led him blindly to the red 
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eyed woman, who smiled tearfully at him 
above the young person’s head. 

“ Mr. Nolan,” said Miss Reynald, “ this 
is my aunt, Mrs. Maritan, of Pasadena, 
with whom I am to spend the spring, and 
that object in her lap is her daughter, 
whom she has a foolish prejudice against 
leaving at large in a strange city while 
she catches a train. Of course if she had 
realized that she was leaving her in such 
good hands 

“Good Lord!” said Nolan. It was a 
prayer of thanksgiving on his lips. He 
felt that he had groped his way through 
a tunnel of despair to be suddenly blinded 
with a radiant happiness at its end, and 
he was dizzied with pure joy. 

“T can never, never thank 
Mrs. Maritan. “ To think of 
ing so kind, so unselfish! ” 

“ They’re not,” said Nolan. 

“ And the matron said you had a most 
important engagement—she was sure of 
it from the way you looked at the clock 
and groaned.” 

“T had,” said Nolan, “but it is noth- 
ing to another engagement ”—he looked 
in Miss Reynald’s face, and she blushed 
adorably from brow to chin—“that I 
hope to have soon.” 

“Don’t you think,” said that young 
woman, apparently apropos of nothing 
“that we had better go home, Nella? 
You have enough telegrams to send to 
keep you busy for a week.” 

Mrs. Maritan, pocketbook in hand, 
looked towards the smiling and expectant 
matron. “I'll attend to them now,” she 
said. “If you and Mr. Nolan will take 
Peggy home, and tie her, if necessary, 
until I get there, I'll take Nanette with 
me. She shan’t have the chance of get- 
ting lost twice in a day.” 

Nolan glanced at the pretty and tear 
flushed maid. “ Was she lost, too?” he 
inquired. “ Imagine if I had found her! ” 

Miss Reynald laughed. “She took 
Peggy for a walk this morning and lost 
her. Then she became so wild and con- 
fused that she lost herself. She can’t 
speak three words of English, and could 
not inquire for the child or find her way. 
She only reached home half an hour ago 
in a perfect frenzy. You can imagine 
what Nella and I suffered! We rushed 
for the park, and the first policeman we 
met sent us here, and ”—she laughed— 
“our baggage is on its way without us, 
and that is all.” 

“All?” said Nolan. 
ning!” 

He took the still loquacious Peggy 
from her mother’s arms. “ Good by,” he 
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WHEN THE YOUNG PERSON WAS LIFTED INTO THE POLICEMAN’S ARMS SHE STORMED IN HER 
UNINTELLIGIBLE LANGUAGE. 






































said to the matron. “ We’ve enjoyed our- 
selves very much. If there’s ever a va- 
caney in the Lost Children’s Society, 
you'll let me know, won’t you?” 

The sergeant and the few policemen 
about the place saluted the trio respect- 
fully as they passed. 

Nolan held up his stick at a hansom. 
“The sooner she reaches her tub the bet- 
ter, I think,” he explained to Miss Rey- 
nald. 

Miss Reynald became strangely silent 
as the hansom went slowly ‘down the 
shady avenue. Nolan had tucked the 
young person in under his arm. Then he 
turned his eyes to Miss Reynald. 

“Tt’s a pity,” he said, “that you will 
have to postpone your trip.” 


“Why?” said Miss Reynald. “ Nella 
and I ean go tomorrow.” 
“You can,” said Nolan, “but you 


won't. Please! I don’t want to be selfish, 
but is 

Miss Reynald turned to him suddenly. 
There were tears in her brown eyes. 
“Oh,” she said, “to think I ever called 
vou that! Selfish—you—to spend a 
whole day in that awful place because a 
baby wanted you! And when—and when 
—I knew that you—you knew that I es 

“That both of us,” said Nolan. 

He slipped his hand from the young 
person’s and put it on Miss Reynold’s. 
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“ Kate,” he said, “you are taking back 
the word; won’t you take back the letter 
—that letter?” 

The young person giggled suddenly. 
Being too young for observation or sus- 
picions, the sound was probably induced 
by some inward recollection of past de- 
lights, but it had an embarrassing, not to 
say startling, effect upon its hearers. 

Nolan twisted the young person about 
on his knee until she faced the open door 
of the hansom. “ Peggy,” he said, “do 
you see that tree—that one we are coming 
to? Well, behind that lives a squirrel 
with a red tail—red, mind you—and if 
you never take your eyes from that tree 
you stand a chance of seeing him when 
we go by. Mind you, you must keep look- 
ing straight at it.” 

Peggy’s eyes rounded with excitement. 
She leaned forward recklessly on Nolan’s 
arm. He turned his head. Miss Rey- 
nald’s eyes fell before his own. 

“You do take it back?” he whispered. 
“ Kate!” 

“No,” he said presently in answer to 
indignant expostulations on the young 
person’s part, “ not that tree—the big one 
farther on. Mind you keep looking at it, 
straight at it.” 

And then, because he owed her much, 
he laughed and dropped a sudden kiss on 
the bobbing white curls. 


ROSES IN TOWN. 


CRIMSON shadows across the glare, 
Breath of a garden steeped in June! 
The city pants in the blaze of noon: 
I have roses—what do I care? 
Crimson roses to hold and wear, 
Roses heaped in a cooling sheath ; 
What do I care for the streets beneath, 
Treeless streets with their bold white stare? 


> 


I see only my roses. 


I have been lonely, staring down 
All the length of the white, hot street, 
Mocked by the clatter of passing feet, 
Scorned by the grim, unfriendly town. 
Now a queen with a crimson crown, 
Warmed as with love and stayed with pride, 
Dowered and soothed and satisfied— 
I have roses against my gown, 
Cool, wet cheeks of my roses. 


Roses wither, they lose their scent ? 

Yes, and a mortal may not stay : 

I and my roses live today— 
What do we care that the last rose went ? 
You who sorrow for visions spent, 

Torn and bruised with your life’s demand, 

Here is healing : put out your hand, 
Enter you into my deep content— 

I give you one of my roses. 





Marian West. 









































A SCENE IN ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, THE CITY DESTROYED BY THE ERUPTION OF MT. PELEE ON THE 
MORNING OF MAY 8 


From a copyrighted photograph by J. Murray Jordan. 


A Ruined American Eden. 
BY FREDERICK A. OBER. 


THE AUTHOR OF “PUERTO RICO AND ITS RESOURCES” AND “IN 
THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS” PICTURES THE STRICKEN ISLAND OF 
MARTINIQUE AS HAVING BEEN, AT ITS BEST, AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


OT a few travelers have asserted that 

the island of Martinique, when at its 

best, came as near to realizing the ideal 

paradise on earth, so far as climate and 

scenery could make it, as any portion of 
this mundane sphe-e. 

The popular corception of an earthly 
paradise is always a tropical one. Eden, 
the country of the blest, has a climate of 
perpetual summer, where snow and. ice 
are unknown, except in refreshing confec- 
tions and beverages; where stately palms 
wave their golden fronds in an atmos- 
phere of eternal calm, and verdure clad 
mountains raise their sun kissed peaks to 
an azure sky in a land that is “ always 
afternoon.” 


That was the lotus land of Martinique 
as the casual visitor saw it. Situated 
midway in the voleanic chain of the 
Caribbees, and about half way between 
the equator and the northern tropic, it 
was one of the Titanic stepping stones 
that connect the temperate north with the 
stropical south. It possessed all the quali- 
fications for the traditional earthly para- 
dise. Climate and scenery were unsur- 
passed; it had noble palms in ranks and 
groves, o’ertopping silver sanded beaches 
laved by sapphire tinted waves; and, to 
complete the Edenic simile, it had its 
serpent. No other fragment of a con- 
tinent, torn from its parent land and set 
adrift in mid sea, can boast such a ven- 




















omous, pestiferous ser- 
pent as the terrible fer 
de lance, or yellow 
viper, of Martinique. 
in the last decade of 
the fifteenth and the 
first one of the six- 
teenth century, Spain 
discovered more lands 
than she could well 
populate. Many small 
islands, like Marti- 


nique, were left un-. 


visited for many years, 
tinally falling into the 
hands of French, Eng- 
lish, Danes, or Dutch. 
France happened to 
appropriate this beau- 
tiful island, and the 
river valleys being 
filled with fertile soil, 
the French planters 
prospered exceedingly. 
So great was their 
prosperity, in fact, 
that they attracted the 
attention of the Brit- 
ish adventurers who 
coveted the riches of 
the West Indies. 

From the days of 
Drake to those of Na- 
poleon, France and 
England shed unstint- 
ed gore and wasted 
millions of treasure in 
the taking and_ re- 
taking of the Carib- 
bean islands. Marti- 
nique, as well as some 
of the others, passed 
like a shuttlecock from 
one hand to another, 
the outeome of the 
long conflict being 
that the French now 
hold two or three 
islands of the chain, 
and the British nearly 
all the rest. 

Still, in one sense, 
the French have tri- 
umphed over their 
foes, though they can 
show fewer terrestrial 
possessions. Their 
speech has been so 
strongly impressed 
upon the islands they 
once held that though 
the British ousted them 
more than a century 


A RUINED AMERICAN EDEN. 
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reason to be proud of its beauti- 








ful octoroons and quadroons, 




















known generally as métis, with 
the purple sheen of their long, 
abundant tresses and their deep, 
searching, melancholy eyes. 

The most beautiful types were 
to be found in the country in- 
terior—in the very district that 
has been devastated by the erup- 
tion of Pelée; but they were 
often seen in St. Pierre, the city 
destroyed on the fatal 8th of 
May. Tall, straight as palms, 
yet with a languorous elasticity 
of movement and a graciousness 
of manner peculiarly their own, 
the native women of Martinique 
were a very fascinating quantity 
in the personal equation of -the 
island. It-is possible that their 
attractiveness was enhanced by 
the costume they wore—else, in 
truth, why should they have 
adopted it? The distinctive 
style in Martinique had as its 
most marked feature a loosely 
flowing robe, high waisted and 
short armed. It was, as some 
one has said, the original con- 
ception of the “empire gown” ; 
but its fabric disported the most 
startling colors ever conceived 
by art, the effeet of which was 
generally accentuated by a gor- 
geous bandanna turban. 

No less interesting, though not 
quite so picturesque, were the 
white creoles native born in 
Martinique. The white women 
were not so much in evidence as 
the others, save at the band con- 
certs on the savane, at church, or 
at an occasional ball; but to one 























who, like the writer of this ar- 











ticle, knew many of them in 





THE STATUE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE AT ForRT DE their homes, their gracious 


FRANCE, MARTINIQUE, ERECTED BY HER GRANDSON, 


NAPOLEON III. 


From a copyrighted photograph by J. Murray Jordan. 


ago, the language of the common people 
is a French patois. 

As the people of Martinique have a dia- 
lect of their own, so also their appear- 
ance is distinctive. French creoles, es- 
pecially those of the mixed caste, are fa- 
mous for their beauty, and in Martinique 
they seem well nigh to reach perfection. 
There is, or was, a subtle alchemy, either 
in the air or in their strain of blood, that 
gave them a birthright of physical charm. 
Whatever the cause, the island had good 


charm is a memory most pre- 
cious. The Martinicans were 
pleasure and laughter loving, 
light hearted, hospitable in the 
French way; mindful of the aristocratic 
ancestry some few of them could boast, 
and, whether black or white, jealous of 
their island’s traditions. 

Perhaps no one life can so well ex- 
emplify the peculiar fascination of Mar- 
tinique’s fair daughters, and at the same 
time present, as in epitome, the vicissi- 
tudes of the French colonists’ fortunes, 
as that of the Empress Josephine, first 
wife of the great Napoleon. Every one 
knows that she was a native of Marti- 
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THE HOME OF JOSEPHINE’S CHILDHOOD (NOW DEMOLISHED), THE OLD SUGAR HOUSE OF SANNOIS, THE 
MARTINIQUE ESTATE OF HER FATHER, M. TASCHER DE LA PAGERIE. 


nique; that, like Napoleon, she was 
island born, and a creole in the true sense 
of the word. Her grandfather, M. 
Tascher de la Pagerie, had come to 
Martinique in- 1726. He settled in the 
island as a planter, but that he was a 
personage of rank was shown by his ap- 
plication, in 1730, for the registration of 
his letters of nobility. His eldest son, 
Joseph, in 1761 married Mlle. Rose- 
Claire des Vergers de Sannois, to whose 
beautiful sugar estate the couple retired 
soon after the marriage. 

Standing in the midst of the savane at 
Fort de France, the capital of Martinique, 
and at present its largest center of popu- 
lation, is an exquisitely carved statue of 
pure white marble, representing the Em- 
press Josephine in her prime, when she 

vas the beloved wife of Napoleon. It 
has stood there more than thirty years, 
or ever since it was presented to the peo- 
ple of Martinique by Napoleon III, her 
grandson. The statue fronts the en- 
trance to the harbor of Fort de France, 
but the face of Josephine is turned aside, 
her wistful gaze being directed towards 
a low range of hills across the bay, about 
five miles away, behind which nestles the 
valley in which she was born. There lay 
the estate of Sannois, to which Lieutenant 
Tascher de la Pagerie took his bride, and 
where his eldest daughter, Josephine, first 
saw the light, on the 23d of June, 1763. 

A typical creole, Josephine was lithe 
of limb and delicate of figure, with the 
perfect grace and freedom of movement 


that comes from an outdoor life and an 
infancy innocent of the restraints of the 
conventional dress of civilization. From 
childhood she possessed a_ surprising 
winsomeness that fascinated men and 
made women jealous or suspicious. Her 
early years were not without hardship. 
She was only three when a great hurri- 
cane swept over Martinique, destroying 
much property and many lives. The 
“great house” of the Tascher estate was 
razed to the ground, and the whole family 
fled to the case a vent, or hurricane cellar, 
from which they emerged, after the storm 
was over, to find every structure but the 
sugar mill without a roof. Discouraged 
at the prospect of rebuilding his dwelling 
in a land of hurricanes, M. Tascher took 
up his residence in the sucrerie, or sugar 
house, and in the upper room of this 
massive and picturesque building the 
future empress, Josephine, lived during 
nearly a decade of her youth. Later she 
passed a few years in Fort de France, 
mainly at a convent school, and as the 
guest of an aunt. At fifteen she went to 
France to become the bride of Beau- 
harnais, and afterwards the consort of 
Napoleon. 

Thus sails beyond our ken the most 
fascinating daughter of Martinique, and 
the best known in history. She found 
fame as well as fortune—good and ill— 
in the home of her ancestors; but she 
often turned towards the island of her 
birth as the scene of the happiest days of 
her life. 









































“ Another poor season” is the general 
verdict of metropolitan managers on the 
theatrical year ending in June. During 
a good part of it only four Broadway 
theaters were really making money. So 
much for the commercial side. 

Artistically, it is worth noting that Irv- 
ing and Terry played a short season of 
repertoire in the autumn, 
and that Henrietta Cros- 
man actually kept “As \, { 
You Like It” on a Gotham 
billboard for six weeks in a, 
the spring. As a sensation, % 
Mrs. Leslie Carter in “Du 
Barry” easily outranked every- 
thing else. 

Novelties began with the inau- 
gural of Faversham as a star at the 
Criterion, on August 19, in “A Royal 
Rival.” The play was fairly well re- 
ceived by the critics, but it wore out its 
welcome with the public long before its 
fourteen weeks at the house had expired. 
Julie Opp was quite out of it as the 
gipsy heroine—she was replaced on the 
road by Isabel Irving—but Edwin Stevens 
scored as the prime minister. Faversham 
himself did good work in the réle of Don 
Cesar, laying special stress on its humor- 
ous side. 

The first genuine success of the year was 
reserved for the Rogers Brothers, who 
started at the Knickerbocker, on Labor 
Day, with their newest hodgepodge of non- 
sense, “ The Rogers Brothers in Washing- 
ton.” They played to enormous houses 
during their seven weeks’ stay, and were 
the means of inducing the managers to 
take drastic measures against sidewalk 
speculators. On the same night John 
Drew opened at the Empire in “ The Sec- 
ond in Command.” Although he re- 
ceived highly eulogistie notices, and the 
play ran until very shortly before Christ- 
mas, the theater was seldom or never en- 
tirely filled. Ida Conquest continued as 
Mr. Drew’s leading woman, while Guy 
Standing was transferred from the Em- 
pire stock to fill an important réle. 

September’s second week brought dis- 
appointment to the admirers of Sothern. 
At the Garden Theater he submitted a new 
‘play by Henry Irving’s son Laurence. 
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Called “ Richard Lovelace,” and based on 
the career of that mournful poet, the piece 
proved to be both prolix and unpleasant. 
Its career was brief, but it served to in- 
troduce Cecilia Loftus as Mr. Sothern’s 
leading woman. 

Another drama destined to be luckless 
was put up the next night at the Garden’s 
neighboring playhotse, the Lyceum. This 
was a dramatization of Maurice Hewlett’s 
novel, “ The Forest Lovers,” and had been 
chosen as the vehicle for Bertha Galland’s 




















HENRIETTA CROSMAN AS “JOAN 0’ THE SHOALS.” 
From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 
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SOTHERN AS HE APPEARED IN ‘‘IF I WERE KING,” ONE OF THE 
HITS—HIS CHARACTER WAS THAT OF 
FRANCOIS VILLON, THE POOR POET, BUT THE PICTURE 
HIM AFTER HE HAD BEEN ELEVATED TO 
GREAT, IF FLEETING, POWER 
THROUGH THE WHIM OF KING LOUIS XI. 


From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 


starring venture. Be- 
yond its scenic effects, 
the piece failed to 
make any great impres- 
sion, while Miss Gal- 
land’s acting of the 
eery heroine, Ysoult, 
left something to be de- 
sired. After a_ brief 
trial of the road, she 
rested on the laurels she 
had won with Hackett 
in “The Pride of Jen- 
nico.” Harry B. Stan- 
ford, a young English 
actor who came over 
here two years ago with 
Irving, was Miss Gal- 
land’s leading man. 

At Wallack’s the dra- 
matie year was. inau- 
gurated by Hackett with 
another Don Cesar 
play—this time written 
in America, by Victor 
Mapes, director of the 
stage at Daly’s, and 
called “Don Ceesar’s 
Return.” The critics 
agreed that the piece 
was inferior to “A 
Royal Rival,” but in 
some respects the cast 
was a better one, and 
Hackett made much 
more of the melodra- 
matic moments. He 
had Wilton Lackaye 
for the king and W. 
J. Le Moyne for the 
comical old marquis. 
After hanging fire at 
first, the play suddenly 
seemed to develop 
drawing power, and 
lasted him for several 
weeks in town. On the 
road, later, he had some 
suecess in. Baltimore 
with “A Chance Am- 
bassador,” but towards 
spring discarded both 
this and “ Don Cesar” 
in favor of. “The 
Crisis.” 

“The Messenger 
30y,” the first musical 
comedy of the season, 
brought James T. 
Powers back to Daly’s, 
and introduced May 
Robson there in a new 
capacity. These two 
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THE STAGE. 
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MARY MANNERING AS 
From a photograph by 


divided the honors of the piece, which was 
found to be inferior in merit to its pre- 
decessors from the London Gaiety. The 
public, however, liked it sufficiently well 
to keep it on the boards until the first of 
January. 

A new departure tried about this timé 





PAULINE” IN A SPRING REVIVAL OF “THE LADY OF LYONS.” 


Marceau, New York. 


at the Metropolitan Opera House was also 
in the light musical line; but happily for 
the reputation of the country’s: leading 
home of opera, the affair speedily met the 
fate it deserved. “ The Ladies’ Paradise,” 
as the combination of song and dance was 
called, not only turned out to be dull in 
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itself, but also demonstrated the fact that senting Louis Mann and Clara Lipman in 
the huge proportions of the Metropolitan “The Red Kloof,”:a play of Boer life by 









































ISABEL IRVING AS * MARITA,” THE GIPSY GIRL, WITH WILLIAM FAVERSHAM IN “A ROYAL RIVAL.” 
From a photograph by Fowler, Evansville. 


are not calculated to set off an entertain- Paul Potter. There was good in the piece, 
ment of the sort to any advantage. and it ran out the New York engagement: 

The Savoy signalized the advent of but on the road there was so general a de- 
Charles Frohman’s management by pre- mand to see the stars in something con- 
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GRETCHEN LYONS AND MARIE DERICKSON AS THE 
OF FORTUNE.” 


** SOLDIERS 


“LANGHAM SISTERS” WITH ROBERT EDESON IN 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


taining more fun that a return was made 
to the farcical play of last season, “ All On 
Account of Eliza.” 

September’s last week saw a genuine hit 
in the shape of Dave Warfield with the 
character comedy “ The Auctioneer,” in 
which he essayed a stellar career at the 
Bijou, where Sam Bernard came to grief 


some three seasons back. The play in it- 
self was very slight, but it furnished the 
medium: on which to hang a number of 
laughs, while at the same time chances for 
pathos were not lacking. Marie Bates, al- 
though she was not so well fitted as in 
“Chimmie Fadden” or “ Zaza,” had a part 
which stood out well alongside the star’s. 
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“The Auctioneer” ran 
at the Bijou well into 
the winter. 

At this time Harrison 
Grey Fiske reopened 
the Manhattan, present- 
ing his wife in a new 
play, based on the novel 
“Miranda of the Bal- 
cony.” The renovated 
house made a distinctly 
favorable impression; 
the play itself, only 
a mild ripple in the au- 
tumn list of attractions. 
Mrs. Fiske had gathered 
about her a fine support- 
ing company, with 
Robert T. Haines as 
leading man, and _ in- 
eluding J. E. Dodson 
and his wife, Annie 
Irish. The piece failed 
to draw, but was kept 
on the boards for several 
weeks for the sake of the 
out of town reputation. 
Meanwhile, at the Re- 
public, suecess was 
achieved by the veteran 
J. H. Stoddart in “ The 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
The play had been tried 
in the West some two 
years ago, and had not 
proved particularly at- 
tractive; but a judicious 
revision so much im- 
proved it that it found 
ready acceptance at the 
hands of the metropoli- 
tan public. 


INDIAN SUMMER BILLS. 


October brought a 
new American musical 
comedy to the Madison 
Square, “The Liberty 
Belles,” with a book by 
Harry B. Smith, and 
with musie by various 
composers. Schoolgirls 
dominated the scene, 
and the piece caught on. 
Sandol Milliken and 
Etta Butler were the 
leaders among the wom- 
en, with Harry Daven- 
port: and little John 
Slavin for their mascu- 
line partners. 
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OTIS SKINNER AS “ LANCIOTTO ” IN “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI,” THE GEORGE 
H. BOKER VERSION OF A TRAGEDY THAT IS JUST NOW BEING 
EXPLOITED ON MANY STAGES IN VARIOUS ADAPTATIONS. 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


To the Herald Square, which had opened Theodore Burt Sayre,piaying to fair busi- 


with Andrew Mack in “ Tom Moore,” by 


ness for six weeks, Dan Daly now came 
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with “The New Yorkers,” a show built 
on the style of the old Casino reviews, fla- 
vored with suggestions of the “ Florodora” 
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is also understood to have done so well that 
Mr. Mack has ordered another play from 
Mr. Sayre. 


ae 
























































IRENE BENTLEY, THE HEROINE OF “‘ THE WILD ROSE,” A SPRING MUSICAL COMEDY. 


From her latest photograph by the 


sextet. Nothing startling in the way of 
business was done during the stay of a 
month, but the organization lasted out the 
season on the road—where “ Tom Moore ” 


Burr, McIntosh Studio, New York. 


At the Garrick, on October 7, was 
launched the popular hit of the season— 
“A Message from Mars,” serving to intro- 
duce to American audiences the English 
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comedian, Charles Hawtrey, and his Lon- 
don company. A chorus of praise went up 
from thé critics, and the public flocked to 
see the play in such numbers that the road 
tour was canceled, and Mr. Hawtrey re- 
mained at the Garrick until the middle of 
March, sailing thence straight back to 
England. This same week witnessed two 
failures, “ The Love Match,” by: Sydney 
Grundy, at the Lyceum, in which Bertha 
Galland vainly tried to find a substitute 
for the “Forest Lovers,” and “Sweet 
Marie,” by Oscar Hammerstein under a 
nom, at the Victoria, an attempt to launch 
the Russell Brothers on that same sea of 
fame and fortune upon which the Rogers 
Brothers embarked at this house three 
years ago. 

One of the season’s few strikes was now 
made at the Garden in “If I Were 
King,” by Justin Huntly McCarthy, with 
Sothern as another poet, this time Fran- 
cois Villon. The play was well cast 
and splendidly mounted, and ran for two 
months to overflowing audiences. Miss 
Loftus did the best work of her career in 
drama as Katherine de Vaucelles ; Suzanne 
Sheldon scored as Huguette du Hamel, 
and George W. Wilson won laurels for 
his King Louis XI. 

On this same mid October night “Floro- 
dora” gave way at the Casino to Anna 
Held in “The Little Duchess,” founded 
by De Koven and Smith on the French 
“Niniche.” Miss Held had the support 
of the two comedians, Charles A. Bigelow 
and Joseph W. Herbert, and played to good 
business for over a hundred nights. 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry followed 
the Rogers Brothers at the Knickerbocker 
for a three weeks’ term without causing 
any special sensation. They brought no 
new play this time, although the season 
opened with a quasi novelty in the shape of 
“ King Charles J.” In addition they gave 
“Madame Sans Géne,” which has already 
gone into our stock houses. Apparently 
the best liked piece in the Jrving repertory 
was “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

About this time there was seen at the 
Savoy a dramatization of “ Eben Holden,” 
by the indefatigable Edward E. Rose, with 
FE. M. Holland as Uncle Eb. The play 
did only a light business, the honors being 
carried off by a minor actor, J. H. Brad- 
bury, as the hired man with a hare lip. 
Earle Ryder as young Brower and Lucille 
Flaven as Hope also won favor. 

At the Broadway, which had been de- 
voted for six weeks to performances by 
the Castle Square Opera Company, there 
was given, on the night before Election 
Day, the first performance of “ The Sleep- 

10M 
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ing Beauty and the Beast.” The piece 
was a fairy extravaganza imported from 
Drury Lane, London, with comedy effects 
revised for the American market. A ca- 
pable cast, headed by Harry Bulger as the 
King and Ella Snyder as the Princess, 
played till May 31 to the biggest receipts 
of the season. Joseph Cawthorne, as the 
nurse Lena, provoked many laughs, and 
the flying ballet became the talk of the 
town. 

The failure of “ Sweet Marie” brought 
about the transformation of the Victoria 
from a music hall to a straight drama 
house, the new régime being inaugurated 
with Elsie de Wolfe and her company 
presenting Clyde Fitch’s “Way of the 
World.” Contrary to expectation, the 
play proved to be prolix, and, although 
interpreted by a cast of well known 
people, failed to draw. Vincent Serrano 
and Frank Mills were among the men en- 
gaged in the venture, while Clara Blood- 
good walked off with all the honors among 
the women. 

Maude Adams occupied the Knicker- 
bocker for eight weeks in her new play by 
J. M. Barrie, “Quality Street,” and 
pleased a large clientage by her delightful 
acting in a role that recalled Babbie of 
happy memory. Sydney Brough, from 
England, acted as leading man. At the 
Republic another woman star also found 
favor with new material—Grace George, 
in Lottie Blair Parker’s “ Under Southern 
Skies.” Although the subject matter was 
slightly unpleasant—the plot turning 
upon a taint of negro blood in a young girl 
—the theme was handled deftly, and ef- 
fective stage pictures were worked into 
the action. 

But little can be said in favor of “ Colo- 
rado,” which Charles Frohman put on at 
Wallack’s in the hope that ic would dupli- 
cate the hit made by its author’s previous 
State drama, “ Arizona.” Although Au- 
gustus Thomas wrote it, and such players 
as Wilton Lackaye and Maude Hoffman 
enacted the principal parts, the piece 
proved to be quite unfit for Broadway, be- 
ing little more than bald melodrama. 

Thanksgiving week brought a change 
of bill at the Manhattan, but scarcely a 
change of luck, as Mrs. Burton Harrison’s - 
so called “every day drama,” “ The Un- 
welcome Mrs. Hatch,” was a thoroughly 
disagreeable play. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Fiske kept it on the boards until she left 
town in the latter part of January. 


A WINTER OF DISCONTENT. 


With the advent of December no fewer 
than five theaters changed their bills. 
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Charles Dalton came to the Criterion in a 
dramatization of Bertha Runkle’s well ad- 
vertised novel, “ The Helmet of Navarre,” 
but its failure was so swift and decided 
that it lasted a bare three weeks in town, 
after which the company disbanded and 
Mr. Dalton returned to his Roman toga in 
“ The Sign of the Cross.” At the Garden, 
Virginia Harned appeared in another of 
the Rose plays made from novels while you 
wait. This time it was “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,” and very thin drama it turned 
out to be. In consequence, the audiences 
matched its tenuity. Miss Harned had 
William Courtleigh for her leading man 
and fellow sufferer. 

The third book play of the week was 
“ Beaucaire,” in which Richard Mansfield 
began his eight weeks’ term at the Herald 
Square. As a piece of dramatic construc- 
tion the play was little better than the two 
mentioned above, but Mansfield’s render- 
ing of the nobleman who masquerades as 
a bafber drew large and delighted audi- 
ences throughout the entire engagement. 
The fourth play in the week’s list, and the 
only one not made from a book, was “ The 
Girl and the Judge,” written by Clyde 
Fitch for Annie Russell, and presented at 
the Lyceum as a successor to the revival 
of “A Royal Family.” Although the 
theme was another unpleasant one, intro- 
ducing a kleptomaniac mother and a 
drunken father, a fine cast carried the 
piece into sufficient popularity to last out 
the term of the theater, which closed its 
doors forever on March 22. Mrs. Gilbert 
created a new role, that of the judge’s 
mother, and Mrs. McKee Rankin evoked 
much praise by her work as a boarding 
house keeper fond of drapery. Orrin 
Johnson was the Judge. 

“The Marriage Game,” an adaptation 
from the French by Clyde Fitch, in which 
Sadie Martinot came forward at the Vic- 
toria, flashed in the pan in town just as it 
had done early in the autumn on the road. 
About the same time Henry Miller reached 
the Savoy in “ D’Arcy of the Guards,” a 
drama of Revolutionary days in Philadel- 
phia. Louis Evan Shipman wrote the 
play some years ago, and then turned it 
into a book; so it could scarcely be called 
a dramatized novel, although it possessed 
many of the drawbacks incidental to that 
type of stage show. The ballad “ Sally in 
Our Alley,” sung by a company of British 
officers, made the hit of the piece, which 
ran to fair business for some weeks. 

A London importation opened the stock 
season at the Empire two nights before 
Christmas, but although “The Wilder- 
ness” was fairly well received, for some 


? 
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reason or other the general public found 
the Esmond play slow, and the houses were 
light during the greater part of the run, 
which was extended into February. ; 
It was on Christmas night, at the Cri- 
terion, that the season’s most sensational 
hit was introduced to the metropolis. This 
was Mrs. Leslie Carter in David Belasco’s 
“Du Barry,” easiiy the most imposing of 
the purely dramatic productions of recent 
years. In her acting Mrs. Carter put the 
cap stone to the renown she had won in 
“Zaza,” while Mr. Belasco surrounded 
her with marvels in the way of stage equip- 
ment. The cast, too, was of the first order, 
although the women, with the exception of 
the star, all had mere shadows of réles. 
C. A. Stevenson, who was in “ Zaza,” 
played Louis XV ; Hamilton Revelle, who 
came to this country some three seasons 
ago with Olga Nethersole, was the lover, 
Cossé; Campbell Gollan, last spring the 
villain of “Under Two Flags,” was again 
a maker of trouble as Jean du Barry; 
Frederic Perry played the Duc de Riche- 
lieu. “Du Barry” kept the theater con- 
tinuously crowded until the first of June. 
New Year’s week witnessed the reap- 

pearance of Kyrle Bellew, after an absence 
from the country of several years. He 
presented “ A Gentleman of France” at 
Wallack’s—an exceedingly ragged and un- 
satisfactory dramatization of the Stanley 
Weyman novel, made by Harriet Ford. 
But the fight on the stairs carried the 
piece into a popularity that it could not 
otherwise have obtained, keeping it on the 
Wallack boards until the middle of April. 
Eleanor Robson did excellent work as 
Mile. de la Vire. At the Victoria Otis 
Skinner presented a revival of George H. 
Boker’s tragedy, “ Francesca da Rimini,” 
winning much praise for his own perform- 
ance of Lanciotto, and receiving ade- 
quate support from Aubrey Boucicault as 
Paolo and William Norris as Pepe, the 
jester. Marcia Van Dresser made a beau- 
tiful Francesca. 


HITS AND MISSES. 


The uniferm success of English musical 
comedies in America led to the swift im- 
portation of the London Gaiety’s latest, 
“The Toreador,” which was presented at 
the Knickerbocker early in January, with 
Francis Wilson as star on the bills, al- 
though really the company was picked for 
the piece, not as support for the comedian. 
Joseph Coyne made a hit as an English 
“chappie,” William Blaisdell was very good 
as the animal trainer, and Christie Mac- 
Donald walked away with many honors 
in a comparatively small part. Indeed, 




















Wilson was obliged to work very hard as 

the tiger to keep up with the procession of 

favorites. The piece caught on and ran 

until May. a 

Daniel Frohman’s stock season at Daly’s 
opened on January 7, much later than 
usual, with “ Frocks and Frills,” a comedy 
of clothes and manners adapted from the 
French by Sydney Grundy. Robert Lo- 
raine headed the cast, and Hilda Spong 
entered upon her last season as leading 
woman here. The best work, however, 
was done by Jameson Lee Finney as the 
stuttering lover. 

Much stir was made over the advent of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell on her first Ameri- 
can tour. She reached New York via 
Chicago, and opened at the Republic, on 
January 13, in “ Magda.” This was an- 
nounced as her own favorite play, and 
she used it as an introduction of herself 
in each case. But the critics seemed to 
like her best in “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” At any rate, this and another of 
the Pinero plays, “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,” were used more extensively 
than any others during her three weeks’ 
stay at the Republic, where the prices for 
seats were raised to three dollars. In her 
supporting company George Arliss did 
notable work. 

The sequel to “ Robin Hood” brought 
by the Bostonians to the Garden, and 
called “Maid Marian,” received some 
good notices, but the public did not take 
at all kindly to the opera, which seemed 
like a feebly reflected image of its bril- 
liant predecessor. 

The Manhattan struck another frost in 
“The Hon. John Grigsby,” a play orig- 
inally written by Charles Klein, author 
of “El Capitan,” for the late Sol Smith 
Russell, and now assigned to John Keenan. 
A happier fate was meted out to “ Dolly 
Varden,” which came to the Herald 
Square in January’s final week and stayed 
there possibly till fall. Written by 
Stange and Edwards to fit Lulu Glaser, 
the result was a comic opera dainty in 
form, melodious in measure, and with 
sufficient humor without any recourse to 
horse play. Miss Glaser was capital as 
the country girl, and people went to the 
theater again and again to see one of the 

-most charming musical entertainments 
since “ Robin Hood” was new. 

But the good fortune of “ Dolly 
Varden” proved only a temporary check 
to the series of failures which the new 
year witnessed. One of these was “ Lady 
Margaret,” another version of “ Frocks 
and Frills,” presented by the Amelia Bing- 
ham company at the Bijou. Another was 
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“Joan o’ the Shoals,” with Henrietta 
Crosman, which ran for only a week at the 
Republic, to be hastily replaced by a re- 
vival of “ Mistress Nell.” Still another 
was Frank Daniels in “ Miss Simplicity ” 
at the Casino. The piece was a weak at- 
tempt by R. A. Barnet to imitate the 
English musical comedies. After dragging 
out a miserable existence of a féw weeks 
in town; it took up a series of one night 
stands, where it more properly belonged. 

Anon came a break in the misfits, with 
the arrival of “Foxy Grandpa.” The 
name of the piece was distinctly unpromis- 
ing, suggesting a cheap attempt to gain 
notoriety from a well advertised title; but 
it proved to be a really entertaining farce, 
which sent people from all over town to 
the Fourteenth Street Theater. Joseph 
Hart was distinctly clever in the leading 
réle, and so were the two youths—Georgie 
Mack and Bobby Barry—who imperson- 
ated the mischievous grandsons. 

At the Manhattan, the previous frosts 
were succeeded by another in the shape of 
“Her Lord and Master,” a play written 
by Martha Morton on the social differences 
between England and -America, and ex- 
ploited by Herbert Keleey (English) and 
Effie Shannon (American). There was 
some good comedy work in the piece, but it 
lacked logic, and drew only small audi- 
ences, though its run was protracted to 
bridge the time till Mrs. Fiske’s return for 
a spring season of revivals. 

On the centennial anniversary of Victor 
Hugo’s birth, there was produced by the 
stock company at Daly’s a melodrama 
founded on his novel of “ Nétre Dame.” 
This version came from the pen of Paul 
Potter, author of “ Trilby,” but it was a 
sorry affair at best, and held the boards 
for little more than a month. As Robert 
Loraine became disgusted with the lead- 
ing part, and walked out of the theater at 
one of the last rehearsals, Howard Gould 
was sought in haste to replace him. Hilda 
Spong was woefully miscast as the gipsy 
Esmeralda. J.H. Gilmour was the arch- 
deacon Frollo, and Jameson-Lee Finney 
Gringoire, the poet. 

Another stock company play that had 
only a brief lease of life was “ The Twin 
Sister,” a translation from the German of 
Fulda, brought out at the Empire. It 
served to show the public what it already 
knew—that Margaret Anglin fanked high 
as an emotional actress, and then gave way 
to a revival of Oscar Wilde’s brilliant 
farce, “The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
in which all the members of the company, 
including especially Chatles Courtenay 
and Margaret Dale, did splendid work. , 
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This fixial production of the Empire’s sea- 
son pleased the public better than either 
of the two novelties that had preceded it. 


SPRING VENTURES. 


Miss Crosman put on “ As You Like It ” 
at the Republic early in March so success- 
fully that it ran to the end of the season, 
April 19. Verily Shakspere is looking up 
in Gotham, and there may after all be 
room there for the two Hamlets and the 
Julius Cesar which are promised us next 
season. Miss Crosman’s rendering of 
Rosalind charmed all beholders, and 
Henry Woodruff made a surprisingly good 
Orlando. “Sky Farm,” a rural play of 
American make by Edward E. Kidder, 
came to the Garrick with a strong Boston 
indorsement, and a fine cast, out of which 
it seems almost invidious to pick Jessie 
Busley as the bright particular light. The 
scheme of the piece was terribly conven- 
tional, but its comic episodes were well 
conceived. In an east side or west side 
house the play would probably have lasted 
much longer than the five weeks given to it 
at the Garrick. 

The Savoy’s first genuine hit was found 
in “Soldiers of Fortune,” the dramatiza- 
tion by Augustus Thomas of the Richard 
Harding Davis novel, serving to intro- 
duce Robert Edeson as a star. Guy Bates 
Post was capital as Captain Stuart, and 
important female réles were filled by 
Gretchen Lyons and Dorothy Donnelly. 
The Wallace Eddinger who did such clear 
cut work in the last act as the young en- 
sign was one of the popular Fauntleroys 
of the early eighties. “Soldiers of For- 
tune ” ran out the season. 

The Madison Square, meanwhile, after 
the departure of “The Liberty Belles ” 
around the holidays, had fallen on evil 
times with “Sweet and Twenty,” the 
Basil Heod comedy which had done so 
strangely well in London. William Col- 
lier was hurried into town to take its place 
with a revival of his last year’s success, 
“On the Quiet,” pending the rehearsal of 
his new comedy, “ The Diplomat.” This 
was brought out on the 20th of March, and 
bore Martha Morton’s name on the bills 
as its author, but popular impression ecred- 
ited much of the fun to Collier himself. 
As a play, the piece was scarcely worth 
mention, but Collier proved good enter- 
tainment. He was ably seconded by Ed- 
ward Abeles in the part of an invaluable 
valet, which he built up himself from the 
mere shadow that it was to the second 
place in the story it came to occupy. 

After following the luckless “ Lady 
Margaret ” with a revival of “ The Climb- 
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ers,” Amelia Bingham brought out at the 
Bijou a piece of decidedly outspoken char- 
acter entitled “ A Modern Magdalen.” It 
was written by the English dramatist, 
Haddon Chambers, but the scenes were 
laid in America. The play proved un- 
pleasant, but it gave some excellent op- 
portunities to the company, which in- 
cluded such clever actors as Arthur 
Byron, Joseph Holland, Wilton Lackaye, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, and Henry E. 
Dixey. The last named specially distin- 
guished himself in a character recalling 
the famous Wilkins Micawber. 

About the same time the Garden was the 
scene of the worst fiasco of the year, in the 
shape of “ Life,” a melodrama by Anson 
Pond, author of the old time hit, “ Her 
Atonement.” Such good people as Annie 
Irish and Minnie Dupree went down in 
the collapse, which occurred at the end of 
the first week, the theater closing for the 
season on April 5. 

“Notre Dame” was withdrawn from 
Daly’s in favor of a revival of “ San Toy ” 
on April 7, and a week later Wallack’s wit- 
nessed the New York premiére of “ The 
Last Appeal,” the pride of Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s heart, which had been tried on the 
road in the autumn and found wanting. 
The metropolitan opening was jeopardized 
by the pathetic breaking down of the vet- 
eran player, D. H. Harkins, who was cast 
for the important réle of the king; but 
even at its best, the piece was slow, and 
it lasted for but three weeks. Some good 
people were engaged in its interpretation, 
Robert Drouét for the lead, with Kather- 
ine Grey opposite him. 


OPERATIC DOINGS: 


The Grau opera season opened at the 
‘Metropolitan two nights before Christ- 
mas with “ Tristan und Isolde.” It lasted 
oaly eleven weeks, the shortest term Mr. 
Grau has ever given New York, and there 
was no supplementary season. But the 
impresario himself professed to be very 
well satisfied with the takings, which 
means that he will come again. Calvé 
and Sembrich bore the burden of the 
nights as high priced stars, and there was 
no Jean de Reszke to dwarf the other 
tenors into insignificance. Brother 
Edouard was here, however, and did yeo- 
man’s service, vibrating between Broad- 
way and Broad Street (for the troupe 
showed in Philadelphia on Tuesdays and 
Fridays) with the regularity of a pendu- 
lum. 

Two new productions were made, De 
Lara’s “ Messaline” and the Paderewski 
opera, “ Manru.” Each had three per- 
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formances, the number also given to re- 
vivals of “La Fille du Regiment” and 
Verdi’s “ Otello.” “Carmen,” owing to 
Calvé’s presence, was sung more times 
than any other work—seven in all. Dur- 
ing the season a “hashed” gala perfor- 
mance was given in honor of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, when orchestra chairs 
sold at the box office for thirty dollars 
apiece, and Mme. Sembrich failed to 
appear as scheduled because the prince 
had left the house before her turn 
came. 

Oscar Hammerstein followed a term of 
Primrose & West’s minstrels at his Vic- 
toria with a season of French opera, given 
by the company from New Orleans. Grand 
opera was carefully kept off the bills dur- 
ing the troupe’s metropolitan term at the 
Victoria, which was given over to such 
light offerings as “La Belle Heléne,” 
“La Grande Duchesse,” “La Fille du 
Mme. Angot,” and so on. One singer, 
Rachel Laya, the prima donna, worked 
like a trooper, and won for the company 
whatever artistic triumphs it earned dur- 
ing its month’s stay in New York, which 
was rather a means of affording pleasure 
to the limited number of Gotham’s 
French residents than of adding mate- 


rially to Mr. Hammerstein’s bank account. 


IN THE LINE OF BURLESQUE. 


During the season New York lost three 
music halls—Koster & Bial’s by demoli- 
tion, and the Victoria and the New York 
to the so called legitimate, leaving Weber 
& Fields’ the sole Broadway house where 
smoking is permitted. The all star com- 
pany at the Weberfields’ enjoyed its usual 
success, although “ Hoity Toity ” fell be- 
hind its predecessor of the year before 
in dash and go. Fritz Williams, who was 
added to the forces to replace Charles 
Ross, more than filled the bill. He act- 
ually kept the show together in its open- 
ing nights, when the new piece seemed 
inclined to wobble ominously on its young 
and extremely slender legs. Of the 
Weberfieldian burlesques, “'The Curl and 
the Judge” was the most successful, that 
on “Du Barry,” pretentious as it was, 
disappointing expectations. 

The New York, after the departure of 
“Florodora” in the latter part of Janu- 
ary, went in for burlesque by wholesale 


with “ The Hall of Fame”; but as is so . 


often the case with this sort of thing, the 
spectator felt that it was a pity each 
travesty could not have been made a 
little better. Nevertheless, the antics of 
Dan MeAvoy and his associates, inelud- 
ing Mabelle Gilman and Ada Lewis, 
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amused the public sufficiently to carry the 
piece into the summer. 

An attempt to reopen the roof as a 
winter garden, first with a special cast 
producing “ Florodora” and then with 
a vaudeville bill, met with coolness on the 
part of the public and opposition from 
the fire department, and the metropolis 
was soon deprived of this upper air sub- 
stitute for its three vanished music halls. 


MERRY MAY OFFERINGS. 


The managers seem to think that with 
the advent of spring the public requires 
musie and mirth combined in equal quan- 
tity and served up with plenty of brass 
in the orchestra. E. E. Rice, bobbing up 
once more after another of his perennial 
financial collapses, brought “The Show 
Girl ” to Wallack’s as “a jolly bit of tom- 
foolery.” It was tomfoolery, beyond 
question; but as to the jolliness, the 
critics were divided. Some thought it 
as entertaining as Barnet’s earlier piece, 
“1492,” while others averred that the 
limit in puerility had been reached. In 
Boston it had been called “The Cap of 
Fortune”; the New York name was a bid 
for another hit like those of the various 
musical comedy girls in bygone seasons 
across the street at Daly’s. The only 
known performer in the company was 
Paula Edwardes, and she had little to do. 

On the same 5th of May George W. 
Lederer set “The Wild Rose” blooming 
at the Knickerbocker. Harry B. Smith 
and George V. Hobart were down on the 
program as responsible for the book, while 
Ludwig Englander stood in type for the 
music, but the hits were scored by in- 
cidental features. Of these, “ The Little 
Gipsy Maid,” sung by the heroine, Irene 
Bentley, was composed to Mr. Smith’s 
words by Will Marion Cook; Marie Ca- 
hill’s ditty on “ Nancy Brown,” the piéce 
de résistance of the show, is the work of 
Clifton Crawford, author of “ Mary 
Green,” and a survival from “ Champagne 
Charlie,” while the German figure with 
ribbons, danced by Miss Bentley and a 
dozen German officers in the second act, 
was designed by one of the chorus people 
in “The Strollers ” last year and intro- 
duced in that performance late in the 
season. “The Wild Rose” tells no more 
connected story than “The Show Girl,” 
but it is prettily staged and is interpreted 
by such clever people as Edwin Foy, 
Albert Hart, David Lythgoe, and Carrie 
Perkins, to say nothing of pretty Miss 
Bentley and droll Marie Cahill, already 
mentioned. 

Athird candidate for May laurels strode 
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forth a week later at Daly’s—* King 
Dodo,” a comedy opera by Frank Pixley 
and Gustave Luders. Henry W. Savage, 
of the Castle Square Opera Company, 
produced the piece in Chicago a year 
ago, and it has been making money in 
the “provinces” ever since. It was 
freely predicted that as New York had 
given the cold shoulder to “The Burgo- 
master,” fathered by the same two men, 
it would have an equally chilly welcome 
for “Dodo”; but quite the reverse hap- 
pened. Raymond Hitchcock, as the king 
who first wants to be young again, and 
then wishes he hadn’t, carried the whole 
thing through. Most funny men are not 
funny to all people, but Hitchcock was 
cut out for a humorist from his birth. 
He has the dry tones and the serious 
countenance that no practice or cosmetic 
could give him. He cuts a wide swath 


in “ King Dodo,” and thosé who admired 
his antics while he was chief low come- 
dian at the American in its operatic days 
will help to crowd Daly’s during the run 
of the tuneful piece in which he is lock, 
stock, and barrel. 


SOME SPRING SPECIALS. 


After a fortnight of darkness, the 
Garrick was reopened on May 12 for a 
week’s trial of a play which had been 
accepted by Amelia Bingham, put into 
rehearsal, and then abandoned owing to 
its likeness to “ The Climbers.” Perhaps, 
however, the comparison should be put 
the other way round, for “ Hearts 
Aflame” was founded on a magazine 
story which appeared as far back as June, 
1900. It was written by Genevieve G. 
Haines, wife of Robert T. Haines, lead- 
ing man to Mrs. Fiske, who bought it 
back from Miss Bingham for the purpose 
of testing its worth herself. According 
to all precedent, it was a desperate under- 
taking, for the play was Mrs. Haines’ 
first effort; but the result was a pleasant 
surprise. There were crudities in con- 
struction, to be sure, but the story held 
the attention of the audience, and now 
and then the simple and direct dialogue 
touched their hearts as the tried dramatist 
seldom succeeds in doing. The piece was 
well set and well acted, with Robert T. 
Haines as leading man, Dorothy Dorr, 
(whose good work in “Frocks and 
Frills ” will be remembered) as the long 
suffering wife, and Arnold Daly as the 
worthless husband. The theme is dis- 
agreeable, but, unhappily, not untrue to 
life. “Hearts Aflame” will be heard 
from again next season. 

Another week’s stand at the Garrick 
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was “The Lady of Lyons,” exploiting 
Mary Mannering as Pauline and Kyrie 
Bellew as Claude Melnotte, with the as- 
sistance of such “top liners” as Edwin 
Arden, Maclyn Arbuckle, and W. H. 
Thompson. This famous old romance 
had not been seen in New York before 
since Sothern revived it for a brief while 
at the Lyceum some four years ago, after 
the failure of “Change Alley.” In the 
present production Mr. Bellew carried off 
chief honors. 

During the first week in June, the Gar- 
rick became a three night stand for an- 
other special production with a classic 
tinge, this time “ The Hunchback,” with 
Viola Allen for Julia, Eben Plympton as 
Master Walter,-Aubrey Boucicault for 
the lover, and:Jameson Lee Finney as 
Cousin Modus. 


SUMMER SHOWS. 


A wholesale closing of playhouses took 
place on Saturday night, May 31, but 
with Mr. Morrisey’s season of light opera 
at the Grand Opera House, and another 
organization of the same sort at Terrace 
Garden, to say nothing of the theater 
at Manhattan Beach, the musical critic’s 
occupation was not entirely gone during 
June. Oscar Hammerstein, whose boast 
it is that he never takes advice, and who 
did a land office business with his Para- 
dise Gardens last summer, opened this 
ambitiously named resort for its second | 
season late in May. Those who have 
visited the place will recall that the Vic- 
toria end of Paradise is not a garden at 
all, but a roofed auditorium, while the 
width of the adjoining Republic roof 
forms a terrace in the open air,“with a 
windmill, a bit of canal, and other Dutch 
properties, affording a convenient and 
agreeable escape when the stage exhibit 
proves dull. 

Last summer the only theaters that re- 
mained open throughout the hot weather 
in Manhattan were the Knickerbocker, 
with Francis Wilson and “The Stroll- 
ers,” and the Casino, with “ Florodora.” 
This year “The Wild Rose” hopes to stay 
on at the first named house, and “ Dolly 
Varden” at the Herald Square, while “The 
Chinese Honeymoon,” a London musical 
comedy with a record of two hundred 
nights at the Strand, may also soothe the 
wearied brain of the stay at home New 
Yorker. For those who like music with- 
out accessories except such as may be 
served at small tables, there are the con- 
certs on ice at the St. Nicholas, this season 
conducted by Duss, who comes out of the 
West. 





The Duke’s Daughter. 


THE STORY 


OF A RAILWAY JOURNEY WITH AN UNEXPECTED ENDING. 


BY THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


I. 


THE train had stopped again, and 
Wickham, rubbing the moisture off 
the window with the dingy curtain, 
looked out into the night. 

It still rained in wind swept torrents. 
The lanterns of hurrying men swung 
jerkingly, casting broken lights over the 
puddles in the graveled court. The noise 
of the wind, unbroken by that of wheels, 
rose to a furious roar. 

Wickham shuddered, and drew back 
into the shabby comfort of his second 
class carriage. 

“ Karlsruhe, probably,” he thought, as 
the noise of banging doors announced a 
speedy departure. 

Jt was too dark to read. Wrapping his 
rug well about his legs, he leaned back 
again and closed his eyes. Then, just as 
the train started, the door of his compart- 
ment was opened, the light from a lan- 
tern flashed across him, and a woman, 
vigorously helped forward, stumbled into 
the place opposite him. 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured 
in German, and then, leaning back in the 
shadow, sat motionless. Wickham was an- 
noyed; he disliked being the only other 
person in a compartment with a woman, 
and this one, judging from the shabbiness 
of her wet brown skirt, and the cotton 
gloves on her limply folded hands, was 
utterly lacking in even the small charm 
necessary to reconcile’ a cross man to the 
bore of opening and closing windows and 
arranging another’s hand luggage. 

Ignoring the small bag at his feet, he 
watched the blurred lights of the city 
until they were swallowed up in the dark- 
ness. Then, closing his eyes again, he 
tried to find his way back to the comfort- 
able half sleep that had soothed him 
since he left Mannheim. 

But he could not sleep; the presence 
of his neighbor, still as she sat, made 
him nervous. He stirred uneasily, and 
kicked the bag. 

“T beg your pardon,” he murmured 
. perfunetorily. 

She did not speak, nor even stir. He 
noticed that her hands lay strangely mo- 


tionless on her lap; there was something 
uncanny in her utter stillness. Lifting 
the bag, he put it on the seat beside her, 
but still she did not move; and then, as 
the train rushed round a sharp curve, she 
fell helplessly sideways. Her hat, crushed 
into the angle of the head rest, fell back 
and revealed her face in the feeble light. 

“Good heavens!” said Wickham. The 
girl—for she was not more than four or 
five and twenty—lay silent and still. 


II. 


WIcKHAM stared at her for a few sec- 
onds. Then, digging his flask out of his 
bag, he sat down by her, balanced her 
limp body as well as he could in the wan- 
ton jerkiness of the train, and poured a 
few drops of the fluid into her mouth. 

It seemed hours before a little color 
came back into the pale face and the 
sunken eyes opened. They were deep 
blue eyes, with unusually thick lower 
lashes. Wickham’s sentiments changed 
suddenly as he looked into them and 
watched a certain amount of comprehen- 
sion returning to their dark depths. 

“ Danke schon,’ she said presently, 
drawing away from him. “ Forgive me.” 

“ Good heavens, J have nothing to for- 
give!” he answered, with a vehemence 
that he vaguely recognized as quite un- 
called for. “If I hadn’t been a brute, I’d 
have seen at once that you were ill.” 

The girl laughed weakly as she mopped 
the brandy from the front of her gown 
with her handkerchief. 

“Oh, I wasn’t al! I wonder whether, 
as you have been so kind, you would let 
me have a little more? Most of what you 
gave me went—outside.” 

“Why, you are English!” Wickham 
exclaimed, handing her the flask. “ How 
strange! You’d better drink out of the 
flask, the train shakes so.” 

“Thanks. Yes, I am English,” she 
said, while he watched a wave of brilliant 
color sweep up her thin cheeks. Then, 
to his disappointment, she closed her eyes, 
and he dared not speak again. 

Her hands, bare now of the disfiguring 
gloves, lay loosely as before, and he saw 
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that, though painfully thin, they were 
white and slim. She was undoubtedly a 
lady, but the most pitiful, thin, and 
shabby lady that he had ever seen. He 
decided that she must be just up from a 
sick bed; typhoid, perhaps. Her nose, 
small and rather aquiline, was almost 
transparent. He had never seen such a 
thin nose in his life. 

Then she opened her eyes. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said, trying 
to smile, “but I am dreadfully afraid I 
am going to—to do it again.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
young lady, don’t! Take 
brandy.” 

She waved the flask away. “No, no; 
I ” then suddenly she added, speaking 
very fast: “The truth is, I am not ill, 
I am only hungry. If you happen to 
have 


dear 
more 


my 
some 


Il. 


Catcninc the look in her face as she 
tasted the meat in the sandwich he 
thrust into her hands, he fled to the far 
end of the compartment, and stood with 
his face to the wet window, positively sick 
with pity. 

When she called him he found her 
folding the paper about the remaining 
sandwiches. “I ate two,” she said with 
a little, shamefaced laugh, “ and—I 
shan’t try to thank you. I suppose you 
never were hungry?” 

“ No, I was never hungry,” he returned, 
feeling himself an unmitigated brute. “I 
was never hungry in my life.” 

His eyes embarrassed her. “You 
mustn’t pity me too much; it never hap- 
pened before.” 

“Tt must never happen again,” he said 
with a ferocity at which she smiled faint- 
ly as she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Your people are dead?” he went on. 
The train was drawing into the Stutt- 
gart station, and he saw in the electric 
light the half defiant expression of her 
face as she answered. 

“ My father is alive,” she said. 

“Then I’d like to punch your father’s 
head.” 

“Yes? My father is the Duke of Tar- 
bolton.” 

“The Duke——” 

“The Duke of Tarbolton. 
ever heard of the Tarbolton vein? 
there it is.” 

She held out her left hand, and by some 
slow twist of the muscles moved a big 
vein on the back of it nearly an inch out 
of its place and back again. 


Have you 
Well, 
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Wickham had heard of the family 
peculiarity, and nodded. “ Extraordi- 
nary!” he said perfunctorily. “ But——” 

“Oh, my mother wasn’t a duchess; 
don’t be overwhelmed. She was a farm- 
er’s daughter, and she believed in him.” 

“ Scoundrel! ” 

The duke’s daughter shook her head 
impartially. 

“He wasn’t so bad. He was very 
young, and—he cared for her. But of 
course he couldn’t marry her. He had 
me educated, and mother lived in a house 
of his till she died. I’m not complain- 
ing at all.” 

“ And what are you doing over here?” 

“ Governessing—nursery, you know.. A 
very nice family, but I couldn’t stand the 
governess of the elder children. She was 
too arbitrary, possibly, to suit my ducal 
blood.” 

The bitterness that suddenly came to 
her voice stung Wickham unreasonably. 
“Don’t!” he exclaimed, and she looked 
up, meeting his eyes for a long minute. 

“So you left?” he went on at length, 
with an effort. 

“Yes. I got a place at Frankfurt. 
They were very kind to me there, but one 
of the sons began making love to me——” 

“ And then ?” Neither to Wick- 
ham nor to her was there anything 
strange in the series of questions he was 
putting to her. 

“ And then I went to Darmstadt, to an- 
swer an advertisement. They wouldn’t 
take me, so I spent the last of my money 
on a ticket to Munich. The Ferrises are 
there—my first family—and perhaps 
they’ll take me back.” 

“And if they don’t?” 

“Qh, if they don’t—chi lo sa, as the 
Italians say?” 

Wickham felt a ridiculous longing to 
say that he knew; that he knew a way 
out of all her difficulties; but he recog- 
nized the necessity of clinging fast to the 
remains of his sanity, and restrained him- 
self. In the ensuing silence she went to 
sleep, and slept for hours. 


IV. 


Ar Ulm Wickham got out and secured 
some bread and sausage sandwiches and 
coffee. 

When he went back to the compart- 
ment, balancing her cup carefully, he 
found her awake, her eyes heavy, one 
cheek wrinkled with sleep. 

“Oh, how good of you! ” 

As she took the cup from him, her hand 
touched his and they both started. 
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“ How soon do we reach Munich? ” 


asked hastily. 

“Not until seven something. 
so impatient to be rid of me?” 

“T didn’t mean that; you have been so 
good.” 

He shook his head. “No, not good. 
But you are so lonely, and f too ? 

“ Are you lonely?” 

“T have been lonely all my life, but— 
I have never been so lonely as I shall be 
when you have gone.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. “Isn’t 
it strange? We have known each other 
only a few hours Be 

Wickham’s heart gave a leap at what 
she did not add. “That makes no dif- 
ference, does it?” he asked. 

“T suppose not.” 

“My name is Robert Wickham. What 
is yours?” 

“ Mine is Percy Lane.” 

“ Ah! ”? 

“Yes, she named me for him.” 

“It is a sweet name—Percy. I draw 
for some of the illustrated papers—not 
faney pictures, but scenes, and things 
they need to illustrate articles.” 

“Our Special Artist’!” 

“Yes. I am no genius, but I work 
carefully, and am tolerably well paid. I 
was ill in the summer, and have been hav- 
ing a holiday. I am thirty two years 
old.” 

The girl watched him dreamily. “ And 
I am five and twenty.” 

“Tf—the Ferrises take you back, you 
will stay in Munich?” 

She shook her head. “ No. 
going to Italy for the winter. 
sorry!” 

Wickham had forgotten his determina- 
tion to be wise, and, leaning over, laid his 
hand on hers. “ Would you like to see 
me again?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes! 
kind.” 

“Do you like me a little?” 

(74 Yes.” 


she 


Are you 


They are 
I am 


You have been so 
’ 


“Look at me,” he went on a trifle 
breathlessly. “I like you—Perey—much 
more than a little. Do you think you 
could ever like me as I do you?” 

“Oh,” she said, “ please don’t!” 

Then she drew the shabby curtain be- 
fore her face and pretended to look out 
into the breaking day. Wickham cursed 
his own idiocy, and an hour passed before 
either of them spoke again. 

Then he said rather roughly: “ Miss 
Lane, we are almost there, atid you will 
need all your strength. Eat the other 
sandwich.” 

She obeyed in silence. 

“Do you know where the Ferrises are 
stopping?” 

She shook her head. “No, I only saw 
their arrival announced in a paper.” 

“Tt may take you all day to find them, 
and you have no money.” 

“No,” she acknowledged indifferently. 

Wickham took out his purse. “I am 
going to lend you a hundred marks. 
Hush! You must take it. You can pay 
me back again—any time.” 

“But if I don’t find them, or—they 
won’t take me back, I can’t.” 

She tugged at the window as she spoke, 
and it slammed down, letting in a rush of 
cold morning air. 

Wickham looked at the glint of the 
early sun on her straight, thick hair for a 
moment, and then, pouncing on her sud- 
denly, held her close for a moment and 
kissed her. 

“What nonsense!” he cried jubilantly. 
“T need you and you need me—lI love 
you, and you are going to love me—the 
sun’s coming up, and tomorrow we'll be 
in London, you and I, dear! ” 

She tried to protest, but she couldn’t; 
the truth and the joy in his voice over- 
powered her. He kissed her again as the 
train rumbled into the dark Central 
Bahnhof, and then, very tenderly, he 
helped her out into the cold, dingy day. 
And neither of them saw that it was cold 
and dingy. 
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Two came to me one mystic night ; 

The first was fair, and angel bright ; 
His feer, more foul than tongue can tell, 
Seemed as a fiend from very hell. 


“Oh, who art thou, fair one?” I cried, 
And he “Lo, I am Death,” replied : 

“Who then art thou, fearful to see?” 

“Tam the Dread of Death,” quoth he, 


Elien Gray Barbour. 





The Problem of Life in New York 


BY WALTER CREEDMOOR. 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN 


WITH VERY LITTLE MONEY TO SPEND 


CAN DO TO SECURE THE NECESSARIES AND COMFORTS OF LIFE 
AS WELL AS THE AMUSEMENTS AND THE OPPORTUNITIES OF 
SELF IMPROVEMENT THAT THE METROPOLIS OFFERS. 


T HE question “How much can a man 

live on in New York?” is one that is 
asked thousands of times a day; but once 
only, so far as my knowledge goes, was 
it concisely and truthfully answered. An 
experienced New Yorker, to whom the 
query had been put, replied sententiously : 
“I]t will cost him all he ean make and a 
little more besides.” 

Within my own recollection, the limits 
of expenditure for bachelor living in the 
metropolis have been greatly extended at 
both ends. The single man of today can 


expend a great deal more money intel- 


ligently and with good taste than he could 
a quarter of a century ago. At the same 
time, he can, if he must do so, live for a 
great deal less, keeping up what we usually 
term “good appearances.” By that I 
mean dressing respectably; wearing clean 
linen, and clothes that are not actually 
shabby; enjoying good shelter and plenty 
of nourishing food. All this can be ob- 
tained for a very small sum, provided 
the single man in search of cheap living 
knows where to look for it. 

On the other hand, the bachelor with a 
hundred thousand dollars a year can ex- 
pend every dollar of his income in such 
a way that he will get his full money’s 
worth and at the same time will give the 
world no reason to characterize him as a 
prodigal or a spendthrift. To do this, 
however, he mast know and follow the 
dictates of good sense and a refined taste, 
or his money will simply serve to make 
him the laughing stock of those who know 
him. The poor young man must be 
thrifty, too—that goes without saying— 
and he will find the period of his poverty 
zdmirably well adapted to the study and 
cultivation of the innumerable laws whose 
rigid observance constitutes what is com- 
monly called good taste. 


THE VALUE OF AMBITION. 


No young man who comes to New York 
to begin his career thinks that he is al- 


ways going to be poor. He may be com- 
pelled to live for a time in mean lodgings, 
to dress poorly and eat cheap food, but his 
humble quarters are brightened by the 
hope that the next year will find him bet- 
ter situated, and that some day he will 
live in one of those fine, large, comfortable 
houses that he passes every Sunday when ~ 
he walks up to Central Park. 

I am addressing myself solely to young 
men of this temper. Those who are de- 
void of hope and the powers of imagina- 
tion, who do not believe in their hearts 
that they will ever lift themselves above 
a condition of sordid poverty, are not 
worth talking to. The world is pretty 
sure to make a footstool of the man who 
does not believe in himself. 

Let us take, for example, the case of a 
young man who is constrained by cireum- 
stances to dress respectably, and compelled 
by his own tastes and feelings to live de- 
cently, and who, for at least a year, must do 
it for the smallest possible sum. It is a 
common saying that New York is a good 
place to live in for those who have plenty 
of money to spend; and so it is. Never- 
theless, it offers something to one who is 
compelled to live on a plan of rigid 
economy, and a great deal to one who can 
afford to spend a little for entertainment. 


_ HOW TO LIVE ON EIGHT DOLLARS A WEEK, 


Let us take a young man who has only 
four hundred dollars to spend. He can 
obtain a room at one of the Mills hotels 
for from one dollar and forty cents to 
two dollars and ten cents per week; and 
twenty one meal tickets, good until used 
for either breakfast, dinner, or supper, for 
three dollars, the cost of single meals 
being fifteen cents each. The cost of 
his board and lodging may therefore be 
put at four dollars and fifty cents per week, 
to which may be added half a dollar for his 
washing. In the matter of clothing, he can 
do well for very little money, provided he 
be not ashamed to patronize one of the 
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charitable bureaus in which second hand 
garments are sold to those who cannot af- 
ford new ones. Most of these institutions 
are managed by women of good social 
standing, who induce the men of their ac- 
quaintance to send them contributions in 
the shape of discarded clothing. They 
often have on their counters clothing of 
the very best make, which has been very 
little worn, and their customers can pick 
up real bargains. In an institution of 
this sort complete suits of clothes in fairly 
good condition can be bought for three 
dollars and fifty cents; shirts for from 
fifteen to twenty five cents apiece; hats 
for from ten cents to fifty cents; collars 
for a fraction of a cent apiece; and neck- 
ties for five cents. The young man of aver- 
age proportions will have no difficulty in 
finding fairly good fits, nor is there any 
article of wearing apparel, from a linen 
collar to a winter overcoat, that cannot be 
purchased here. Thirty five dollars will 
probably buy enough respectable clothing 
to last for a year. 

From the very beginning, our young 
friend must steel his heart against the 
temptations to dribble away his money 
that will beset him at every turn. A 
nickel here and a dime there may seem of 


small consequence, but in the aggregate 
they may make the difference between liv- 
ing within his means and running hope- 


lessly into debt. There are, of course, 
certain necessary expenses, like car fares, 
for which allowance must be made, and the 
sum of twenty five cents a day should 
cover these and at the same time leave 
sufficient margin for an occasional cheap 
Sunday outing. 

Thefigures I have given—$260for board, 
lodging, and washing, $35 for clothes, and 
$91 for ear fares and sundries—amount 
to $386 a-year, leaving the very small bal- 
ance of $14 to meet any emergency not 
provided for in the twenty five cents a 
day. 


ted to indulge in the luxury of illness; 
but if such a misfortune should overtake 
him he ean find the best of care in one 
of the large hospitals, which give free 
shelter and treatment to those who cannot 
afford to pay for them. 

I cannot truthfully say that during this 
year of close economy the young man will 
have very much of what is commonly 
ealled “fun,” but I can promise him that 
if he be possessed of a hopeful tempera- 
ment, a lively imagination, and the power 
to extract amusement and profit from 
common things, it will prove a period of 
enormous educational value, and one that 


With an income of four hundred 
dollars, a young man will not be permit-- 
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will prepare him admirably for the more 
prosperous era that lies before him. 


AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF. 


Indeed, if this be his first year in New 
York, he ought to derive enough enter- 
tainment and instruction from what he 
ean see by strolling about the streets to 
compensate him for his lack of money. 
Moreover, I take it for granted that in 
his anxiety to lift himself into compara- 
tive affluence, he will allow himself but 
little time for amusement. Nor will he 
be able to form many friendships, or to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the young 
men with whom he is brought in contact 
through his business. It is not easy to 
make or keep friends when living with 
such rigid economy as I have described. 
A little spending money is required now 
and then to smooth the pathway of social 
intercourse, and the young man who can- 
not bear his share of expense will find 
society of almost any grade difficult of 
access. Nevertheless, he may solace him- 
self with the thought that any friends 
that he does make under such adverse cir- 
eumstances are likely to prove true and 
lasting ones. 

A great many persons of sagacity and 
experience have said that the first year of 
matrimony is the crucial one, and the 
hardest to endure. So it is with this first 
year of poverty in a great city. It will 
be very hard indeed for a young man 
whose heart may be heavy with homesick- 
ness and the bitter sense of loneliness, to 
walk through streets in which every one 
save himself seems happy and prosper- 
ous; to see crowds of well dressed people 
pouring into places of amusement into 
which he cannot enter; to look hungrily 
through plate glass windows into restau- 
rants in which other men and women are 
feasting and drinking to the accompani- 
ment of music and laughter; to see car- 
riage after carriage stop in front of the 
carpeted canvas tunnel that leads from 
the curb to the swinging doors of some 
great mansion, and to catch glimpses of 
the guests who alight and pass up the 
steps into a region that must be like an 
earthly paradise; to hear for a moment 
the rustle of silken garments, to catch a 
little of the odor of luxurious living, and 
then to go back to a cheerless, fireless 
room to rest until it is time to take up 
again that burden of daily toil which is 
man’s natural heritage. 

All this will serve to make that first 
year in New York a hard one to endure; 
but I will venture to say that the young 
man who passes through it manfully and 
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courageously, and who enters upon his 
second year unincumbered by debt, will 
never have cause to regret the vital les- 
sons that it has taught him. 

Of the many who come to the metrop- 
olis every year to begin life under the 
conditions that I have indicated, but few 
survive. Students of sociology wonder 
why it is that so many of them either re- 
turn to the country before the first twelve- 
month is past, or else remain in the city 
to go down in hopeless wreck. For my 
part, I marvel that so many pass through 
the ordeal unscathed. 

This first year of city life is certain to 
prove one of much educaticnal impor- 
tance. If, during that time, the young 
man can learn something of the philoso- 
phy whose teachings are as fresh now as 
they were in the days when Socrates tried 
to pound them into the head of Alci- 
biades, he will be all the better prepared 
to enjoy the prosperous years that lie 
before him. 


THE QUESTION OF AMUSEMENTS. 


It is during his hours of leisure that he 
will find the best opportunity for the 
study and practice of this immortal fount 
of wisdom. I take it for granted that his 


work ‘will absorb all his thoughts and 
energies during the day; but wher he 
has left his place of business, and turned 
his face towards the modest quarters 
which he ealls his home, he is sure to feel 
the need of relaxation and amusement. 
Unless he is ever on guard against him- 
self, a hideous sense of his own poverty, 
loneliness, and friendlessness will come 
upon him with crushing weight. He will 
cast longing eyes at the restaurants, 
theaters, and shops that he passes. He 
will envy the well dressed, prosperous 
looking men whom he sees entering the 
great doors that seem to swing so easily 
for any one who can pay the price. 
There is nothing easier to wish for than 
money; and having once indulged in that 
vain Jonging, it is but another step to a 
dismal and depressing state of discontent 
and unhappiness.. 

This despondency of spirit is an evil 
that spares neither the rich, the great, nor 
the good. It is, in a way, worse than 
the most deadly narcotic, because the 
dreams that it induces are invariably sad 
and gloomy, while those of the drug give 
at least a short surcease from pain and 
sorrow. There is only one way in which 
our young friend can successfully combat 
the disease of melancholy, and that is by 
persistently turning his thoughts upon 
such enjoyments as lie within his means. 
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Very few who have not made a special 
study of the subject have any idea of the. 
number and variety of entertainments 
that a great city has to offer at a very 
small cost. To begin with, the free libra- 
ries, the Cooper Union, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, are all open to him, to 
say nothing of innumerable churches, 
public meetings, -and free exhibitions of 
one sort and another. He will find abun- 
dant opportunity to cultivate whatever 
literary, artistic, or intellectual tastes he 
may possess. 

But we cannot expect a young man who 
has worked hard all day long to devote all 
his leisure time to such high pursuits. 
What he craves is fun of some sort; and 
if he has not money enough for theaters 
and other more or less expensive amuse- 
ments, he must do the next best thing 
with as good a grace as possible. By na- 
ture a gregarious animal, he is likely to 
form intimacies with young men of tastes 
and resources similar to his own; and 
with one of these as a companion, he can 
find a great deal of entertainment by 
simply walking about to the different 
parts of the city. 

I confess that I have found in the 
different foreign colonies in New York 
sourees of infinite interest and entertain- 
ment. It is possible to learn a great deal 
about the customs and habits of the 
Chinese, the Italians, the Syrians, the 
Hungarians, and the Russian Jews in 
the course of a single evening’s walk 
through the most crowded regions of the 
city; and any knowledge of this sort that 
may be absorbed is likely to prove of ulti- 
mate value. Indeed, I know of no way 
in which a young man without means can 
better employ his spare hours than in a 
careful, thoughtful study of the city in 
which he is to live and acquire his for- 
tune. Let him read Mrs. Lamb’s history 
of the town—books, be it remembered. 
are free at the libraries—and he will find 
it al’ the more interesting because of its 
historical association. Let him read a few 
novels of an elder day—“ The Upper Ten 
Thousand,” for example—and he will 
gain an idea of the enormous changes 
that have taken place here in the last half 
century. And if he will take the trouble 
to read the New York stories of the pres- 
ent time while he is studying the town 
in his leisure evenings and holidays, he 
will be surprised to see how many things 
there are in metropolitan life of which 
modern literary philosophy has not yet 
dreamed. 

Two young men who are blessed with 
eager minds and certain powers of im- 
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agination may study the various quarters 
of the town by simply taking some of 
their meals in the various cheap foreign 
restaurants. As soon as they become 
known in the light of regular customers, 
and not mere curiosity seekers, they will 
receive a very different sort of treatment 
from that which is usually extended to 
Americans. : 

Other cheap enjoyments there are with- 
out number in the great city. One of 
these is a ride up Fifth Avenue on top 
of an omnibus, which costs precisely five 
cents, lasts nearly an hour, and is a really 
interesting and enjoyable diversion for 
a summer’s evening. Holiday trips to 
Staten Island and near by places in Long 
Island, Westchester County, and New 
Jersey cost but little, and, as the dry 
goods advertiser would put it, give “ex- 
cellent value” in the way of a day of 
open air exercise. I know one young 
man who, in order to get a Sunday trip 
into the country, used to take advantage 
of the free excursions advertised by the 
suburban real estate dealers, soothing his 
conscience with the thought that perhaps 


he might decide to purchase a lot after 
ali. That young man is now married and 
trying to pay for a home on the instal- 
ment plan, so we see that retribution has 
overtaken him. 

The amusements that I have named 
may excite the derision of those fortunate 
persons—nay, they are rot so very for- 
tunate, after all—who ean afford to in- 
dulge in all sorts of expensive amuse- 
ments, and whose social position enables 
them to give and accept invitations to 
dinners, balls, and country houses. Never- 
theless, when it is a choice between doing 
what I have suggested and giving way to 
grief and despondency because other 
things are beyond one’s reach, I think no 
one will deny that the scheme of recrea- 
tion which I have suggested here is not 
to be despised. 

At any rate, it ought to serve its pur- 
pose for one year. At the end of that 
time the young man of courage and in- 
dustry should find his circumstances ma- 
terially improved. With the second chap- 
ter of his career in the metropolis I will 
deal next month in a separate article. 
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THE AGE OF ROMANCE. 


Sirtine, forgot by the world in its haste, 
She finds what the world is questing, 
Content with her book from morn till 

noon, 
From noon till the sun is westing; 
She takes no thought of the swift hours’ 
flight; 
For hers is the age abundant, 
When days are long and filled with song, 
And time is a gift redundant. 


“The prince was tall and his face was 
fair, 
his heart 
through ”— 
*Tis thus she reads on the magic page, 
And she knows it must be true; 
So forth they fare to the dragon’s lair, 
And he dares as a hero must; 
But she knows no fear, for the prince is 
near, 
And hers is the age of trust. 


And was gold straight 


Now the dragon fierce from his gloomy 
cave 
Comes forth with his flaming eyes, 
But the prince’s sword doth pierce his 
heart, 
And the wicked monster dies; 

Then the prince leads home the lady fair 
Who had pined in the tower above— 
And the reader sighs as she dries her eyes, 

For hers is the age of love! 


CECIL RHODES—The most authori- 
tative biography of the great man 
of South Africa. 

Howard Hensman’s “Cecil Rhodes— 
A Study of a Career” appeared with 
strange timeliness at almost the moment 
of the South African tmagnate’s death. 
Indeed, only the addition of the final date. 
and of an appendix for the remarkable 
document by which Mr. Rhodes disposed 
of his fortune, was needed to close the 
record. 
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Mr. Hensman does not display any 
special skill in biographical writing. He 
wastes words in repetitions and unneces- 
sary explanations. For instance: 

Here [at Saurdale, his farm in Rhodesia] Mr. 
Rhodes has erected a huge dam for the purpose of 
collecting water for the irrigation of the surround- 
ing country, thereby rendering it better fitted for 
agricultural purposes than it has previously been. 
It is searecely complimentary to the 
reader’s intelligence to insist on specify- 
ing that Mr. Rhodes’ dam was “for the 
purpose of collecting water,” that the land 
irrigated was “ the surrounding country,” 
and that the result was to render it 
“better fitted for agricultural purposes ” 
than before. - Elsewhere we read: 

During the whole of the time that Rhodes had been 
in Africa he had managed to keep up his studies. 
And lower down on the same page: 

The demands which his calling made upon his time 
did not prevent Rhodes from pursuing his studies. 
It would have been sufficient to state this 
once. 

The value of Mr. Hensman’s work 
does not lie in its literary merit, but in 
the fact that it is an authoritative treat- 
ment of an extremely interesting subject. 
The philosophers who declare that indi- 
viduals count for little in shaping the 
course of events, and that history is an 
evolution of “tendencies” and “ move- 
ments,” must allow that the career of 
Cecil Rhodes is evidence against their 
theory. Here was a man who in spite of 
adverse conditions, in the face of multi- 
form opposition, and in defiance of rival 
ambitions, wholly changed the destiny of 
a region which promises, in this century, 
to become an important center of civiliza- 
tion. And what he was and what he did 
have never before been set forth so fully 
as by Mr. Hensman, who has drawn his 
material from authentic records, from 
personal association with Mr. Rhodes, and 
from others who knew the man. 

The creator of a great fortune is inter- 
esting, while he lives, to a world that 
loves wealth. The holder of high politi- 
cal office is interesting, while he lives, to 
a world that loves power. But the pres- 
tige of a man who has been a money 
maker or an office holder, and nothing 
more, ends at his death. He becomes a 
mere name, and there are few to buy or 
read the story of his life. 

Cecil Rhodes rose from poverty to 
great riches with remarkable rapidity, and 
became premier of the chief British state 
in Africa only a few years after entering 
public life; but this is not his title to im- 
mortality. Wealth and political honors 
with him were not ends, but means to 


~ treatment of the South is unfair. 
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other ends. He made millions in order 
to use them; he accepted official responsi- 
bilities because they came to him as part 
of his chosen work. Intensely practical 
—sordidly so, his enemies declare—he 
was at the same time a bold idealist. He 
was one of those men who accomplish 
striking things, and who make striking 
mistakes. Because his powers were so 
great, and his field of action so wide, his 
successes and his failures were on a cor- 
responding scale. 

Rhodes cared nothing for danger, polit- 
ical, financial, or personal. He seemed 
to shut his eyes to the difficulties in his 
path. He wholly failed to understand the 
strength and stubbornness of the Boer 
opposition to his plan of a British South 
Africa. He declared that trouble with 
Lobengula was impossible, six months be- 
fore the Matabele war broke out. And 
that was a characteristic sentence in his 
will in which he expressed his desire that 
Oxford should rival Edinburgh as a 
center for medical study. Evidently it 
concerned him not at all that the depart- 
ure he suggested as a mere incident of his 
testamentary scheme would in itself be a 
very difficult, if not an impracticable, 
undertaking. 

But at other times his courage shone 
out splendidly. When Kimberley—his 
city, as he considered it—was threatened 
by the Boers, he promptly went there, 
reaching the place by the last train that 
passed the invaders’ lines, and throwing 
himself heart and soul into its defense. 
His most dramatic feat was the stroke by 
which he ended the Matabele rebellion— 
when, armed with a riding whip, and fol- 
lowed by three other white men, he 
walked into the camp of the fierce and 
treacherous natives, reproached them for 
the murders they had committed, and 
bade them throw down their arms. 

It is scarcely too much to say of Cecil 
Rhodes that he was the most interesting 
man the world has seen since Napoleon. 


INJUSTICE TO THE SOUTH —A 
Virginia writer points out some fla- 
grant instances. 


Colonel Cussons, a Virginia gentleman, 
a former grand commander of the Con- 
federate Veterans of his State, has a 


grievance against certain writers of 
American history. He declares that their 
Gold- 
win Smith, whom he singles out as the 
worst offender,speaks slightingly of nearly 
all the great Southerners, from Washing- 
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ton and Patrick Henry to Jefferson 
Davis; and among the other transgressors 
are writers, journalists, and speakers, both 
in England and in the Northern States. 
All this is set forth in a book called “A 
Glance at Current History.” 

It cannot be denied that many of 
Colonel Cussons’ complaints are well 
founded. The English Civil War was 
discussed with partisan warmth for as 
much as two centuries after its close, and 
it is not at all surprising that the great 
sectional struggle of 1861-’65 has not yet 
wholly passed into the passionless realm 
of pure history. Some of the statements 
quoted from Goldwin Smith are extreme- 
ly unfair or utterly false. For instance: 

The Southern lady was but the head of a harem. 

At the taking of Fort Pillow the negroes were 
nailed to logs and burned alive. 

We do not think, however, that Profes- 
sor Smith’s history “enjoys the widest 
circulation and the highest fame,” as 
Colonel Cussons says, or indeed that it 
has any especial vogue or authority. 
There is no lack of books written from 
the Southern viewpoint, and every well 
informed critic accords them their full 
value. Nor is scientific impartiality un- 
known among Northern writers—as_ is 
shown by the history of the Civil War 
left unfinished by the late John Codman 
Ropes, of Boston. And as a representa- 
tive of English opinion, could there be 
a more generously sympathetic book than 
Colonel Henderson’s admirable biography 
of Stonewall Jackson ? 


OUR FICTION ABROAD—The dis- 
heartening revelations of a German 
publisher of translations. 

Here are some statistics calculated to 
cast a temporary gloom on the spirits of 
those ambitious authors who have pic- 
tured themselves as famous in foreign 


lands. Herr Lutz, a Stuttgart publisher 
of translations, reports that in eight 
years he has succeeded in selling of Miss 
Wilkins’ “Short Stories” only 417 
copies; of “The Scarlet Letter,” 507 in 
four years; of “Lorna Doone,” 825 in 
seven years; of Barrie’s “ Window in 
Thrums,” 202 in two years; of Crawford’s 
“A Cigarette Maker’s Romance,” 513 in 
eight years. 

After Blackmore’s, the most popular 
works seem to have been those of Blanche 
Willis Howard, whose “Guenn” sold 
967 in twelve years, and of Miss Marie 
Corelli, who in seven years has sold 688 
copies of her “ Romance of Two Worlds.” 
Miss Howard’s long residence in Germany 
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may have helped the sale of her book; but 
at best these statistics do not reveal any 
wild desire for English and American 
fiction on the part of the people whose 
emperor is fond of proclaming himself 
our kinsman. 


«NICE GIRLS ’—Are they the typi- 
cal heroines of modern fiction, as 


Mr. Howells declares? 


Mr. Howells has recently been making 
a study of the heroines of fiction. After 
painstaking inquiry into their characters 
and their respective popularity, he 
reaches the following sapient conclusion, 
worthy to be written in letters of gold 
upon the walls of young ladies’ semina- 
ries, and to be blazoned in purple in the 
windows of Sunday schools: “ The ‘ nice 
girl’ still remains the ideal of our fiction, 
to whom it returns with a final constancy, 
after whatever aberration.” 

It is a cheerful thought, and he is to 
be pitied who cannot subscribe to its 
optimism. But a casual review of the 
heroines of modern English fiction re- 
veals few “nice girls” who have had 
sufficient vitality to live. 

With Scott, the personality of the 
women in his novels counted for com- 
paratively little; but when one tries to re- 
eall his heroines, who springs to mind? 
Would one call Rebecca a “nice girl”? 
Would Meg Merrilies, one of the strongest 
and most vital of his female creations, 
merit that epithet? And Effie Deans is 
as persistent in our memories as Jeanie. 

When we come down to Thackeray, the 
“nice girl” does not seem to be the ideal 
heroine to whom we have returned. What 
women did he paint who are memorable? 
Becky Sharp, of course, first and least 
“nice”; Beatrix Esmond, removed by 
many spaces from niceness; Blanche 
Amory, more real in our memories and 
more important in the development of 
Pendennis’ affairs than the very “ nice” 
Laura. Ethel Newcome would disdain the 
title, and Rosey Mackenzie, of the same 
tale, lost all her spurious claim to it early 
in the unfolding of her history. 

Dickens drew “nice girls” with the 
same prodigality that he drew all other 
types—and we forget them for the ones 
not to Le so designated. Nancy Sykes is 
the heroine to whom we turn in “ Oliver 
Twist,” and not Rose Maylie. Edith 
Dombey, for all the crudeness of her 
drawing, is the heroine of ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son,” and not Florence,who was very nice 
indeed. Lady Dedlock,of “Bleak House”’; 


Estelle, of “Great Expectations ”—these 
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were scarcely “nice girls,” though it is 
to them that one’s thoughts return on re- 
calling the novels, and not at first to the 
very nice Esther Summerson and the 
pleasant Biddy. 

Tess of the unhappy D’Urbervilles, 
Susan in “Jude the Obscure,” Lord 
Ormont’s Aminta, Diana of the Cross- 
ways, Mrs. Mount of “ Richard Feverel,” 
Evelyn Innes, Dodo, Esther Waters— 
most of the women of the more important 
fiction of the last decade cr two, in fact 
—how nearly do they approach the glo- 
rious ideal which Mr. Howells has set up 
for novelists ¢ 

It is true that the “nice girl” flour- 
ishes between some covers, and that she 
walks through some pages. But who 
could have suspected that Mr. Howells 
would draw such far reaching conclusions 
from the perusal of Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, “ Pansy,” 
and the unforgotten creator of Elsie? 


POLITICAL NOVELS—Some recent 
successes in a comparatively un- 
worked field of fiction. 

There is a prevalent idea that at least 
four fifths of the readers of fiction are 
women. It is also generally supposed 
that women care nothing for politics. A 
fact that does not seem to fit into these 
theories is the success of such political 
novels as “J. Devlin—Boss,” by Francis 
Churchill Williams, and “ The Thirteenth 
District,” by Brand Whitlock. 

Mr. Williams adds a love element—as 
a concession, perhaps, to his feminine 
readers—but the main interest of his 
book, and its strongest feature, is the de- 
velopment of its principal character. 
Starting hfe as a newsboy, Jimmy Devlin 
makes his way up to almost autocratic 
political power in a large city, which ap- 
parently is drawn from Philadelphia. 
Possessed of all the characteristics that 
make success in practical politics-—a man 
of his word, kind hearted, generous, 
shrewd, and somewhat unscrupulous— 
Devlin is a really striking American type. 

“The Thirteenth District” is perhaps 
a more realistic but distinctly a less pleas- 
ant book. It is full of primaries and con- 
ventions, and men with silk hats on the 
back of their heads and large cigars be- 
tween their teeth. It tells us of bribery 
and corruption and ingratitude and heart- 
lessness. Its author has the power of con- 
veying a distinct impression, and one can 
only regret that the impression was not 
better worth conveying. 

Both Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Williams 
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are newcomers in the ranks of the novel- 
ists, though both have contributed short 
stories to Munsry’s and other magazines. 
Both are busy men who have taken up 
fiction as an avocation. The former 
is a lawyer of Toledo, Ohio; the latter is 
a Philadelphian, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has had 
ten years’ experience in journalism and is 
now connected with the Lippincott com- 
pany. 


SCANDAL IN FICTION—“ Lord Al- 
ingham, Bankrupt,” recalls some 
interesting gossip concerning a noted 
English beauty and a notorious Eng- 
lish scapegrace. 


Whatever else may be said of Miss 
Marie Manning’s novel, “ Lord Alingham, 
Bankrupt ”—her first essay at long fic- 
tion, by the way—no one will deny it a 
sturdy courage. For some of its char- 
acters are, very thinly disguised, men and 
women who may be seen in the heart of 
gayest London. 

The factitious interest aroused by the 
presence on the printed page of a per- 
fectly apparent Mrs. Langtry and a palpa- 
ble Sir Robert Peel would in itself argue 
nothing for the future of a new writer. 
But Miss Manning indicates that she will 
be able to hold her audience even when 
she is not gossiping. The story is dis- 
tinetly clever, and lovers of the society 
epigram, who, in spite of the plaints of 
the classicists, are a goodly number, will 
be delighted -with the tone of the conver- 
sations. There is some good character- 
ization, too, and Miss Manning seems as 
much at home upon the Western ranch 
where part of the scene is laid as in the 
London whirl. As a matter of fact, she 
has lived in both places, as well as in New 
York, where for some years she did edito- 
rial work on one of the newspapers. 

Above all, the story is interesting; and 
in spite of the theory and practice of 
many distinguished novelists, that is a 
consideration not to be despised. 


THE FRENCH GIRL — One of her 
champions has endeavored to have 
her express herself on all subjects. 


A very illuminative “symposium ” has 


been prepared by one Olivier de Tréville, 
under the title “ Les Jeunes Filles peintes 
par elles-mémes.” It is the reply, so to 
speak, made by several thousands of 
young French girls to the implications of 
M. Marcel Prévost’s “ Demi-Vierges.” All 
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over France, M. de Tréville has inter- 
aviewed, by letter or by word of mouth, 
the pupils in convents and in schools, and 
as a result he asserts that on all questions 
of manners, morals, patriotism, religion, 
and what not, the young French gir] is all 
that her grandmother could wish—even if 
that lady, by any freak of nature, could 
have been a Puritan and a member of the 
anti vice societies. 

Not one of his model maidens has a 
single heterodox opinion on any subject. 
Woman is a soul; woman’s sphere is the 
home; woman’s greatest glory is the pos- 
session of noble sons; balls and parties 
should be anathema to young women; 
theatrical representations and music halls 
lead but to perdition. So declare the 
jeunes filles. They find English women 
grotesque, English men cads; American 
girls unspeakable and fast; German liter- 
ature and music vile; all novels delete- 
rious, and those not the product of home 
genius dull as well; all climates, habits, 
customs, ideas, except those indigenous to 
the soil of France, abominable. 

“ The best plays,” says one, “ are worth 
nothing.” Another announces that “a 
young girl well bred, and desiring to re- 
main virtuous, should not go to the 
theater.” A third is of the opinion that 
“a young girl would gain nothing in the 
theater and would lose much.” 

To the unprejudiced reader two things 
come forcibly home—that the step from 
the French schoolgirl to the French ma- 
tron is a leap across a chasm; and that M. 
de Tréville might have spared himself his 
gigantic task. If he had interviewed the 
head of each convent directly instead of 
indirectly, he would have had far less 
labor and the same results. 


NATURE AND REAL ESTATE— 
A recent school of literature that 
must delight the heart of the subur- 
ban land owner. 


It could not cross the mind of even the 
most cynical disbelievers in the purity 
of human motives that the literary run- 
aways from the madding crowd have any 
ulterior motive in their escape. Surely, 
surely, it is the call of nature and not the 
voice of the land speculator that bids 
them leave the bustle and din of the city. 

But however single hearted their aims, 
however pure and noble their ambition 
to acquaint the worn denizen of towns 
with the peace that is to be found in the 
fields and woods, their books must be a 
joy to the country land owners; and not 
only to country land owners in general, 

ll 
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but more especially to the holders of real 
estate in certain specific neighborhoods. 
The “Island Cabin” of Mr. Arthur 
Henry, for instance, is a book to make 
glad the heart not only of the reader 
athirst for the wilderness, but of the 
property owner on the Connecticut coast. 
Mrs. Martha McCulloch Williams, when 
she penned “ Next to the Ground; Chron- 
icles of a Countryside,” wrote with a 
charm and fresh delight that all must 
feel—and the possessor of land in middle 
Tennessee especially. 

As for Mr. J. P. Mowbray—we under- 
stand that that is not his real name—who 
recently returned to nature in New Jersey 
on a specified branch of a specified rail- 
road, and who did it in a way to make 
many of his readers long to follow his 
example—if the directors of that railroad 
did not enjoy his chronicles of his advent- 
ures they have no literary appreciation, 
and if the land owners near Suffern are 
not at least going to name a hillside or a 
bypath after him, they are dull yokels 
with no soul for books. 


“THE CONQUEROR”—Mrs, Ather- 
ton’s courageous attempt to create 
a new literary form. 


Herodotus is commonly regarded as the 
father of history; Samuel Richardson is 
acclaimed as the inventor of the novel; 
but it was left for Mrs. Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton to attempt a new literary form 
by combining the two. “ The Conqueror ” 
is what may be called either fictional biog- 
raphy or biographical fiction. The au- 
thor tells us in the preface that she in- 
tended to write “the true and romantic 
story” of the life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; but “the instinct of the novelist 
proved too strong,” and she found herself 
“working in the familiar medium, al- 
though preserving the historical se- 
quence.” 

Mrs. Atherton deserves credit for her 
courage in attempting such an experi- 
ment; but it is not easy to see what sort 
of success she could reasonably expect— 
except, perhaps, the commercial success 
that may await a nine days’ literary won- 
der. History and fiction are essentially 
distinct; they are read for entirely differ- 
ent reasons. In attempting to be both, 
“The Conqueror” succeeds as neither. 
As a romance, its interest is seriously im- 
paired by its amplitude -of unnecessary 
details, by its political disquisitions, and 
by the fact that the reader knows before- 
hand that Hamilton married Elizabeth 
Schuyler and was killed in a duel with 
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Aaron Burr. As history, it is still less 
valuable. Impartiality is the prime qual- 
ification of the historian, but Mrs. 
Atherton makes no attempt to hold the 
scales evenly between Hamilton and his 
opponents. Her views on politics and 
warfare are of the most sweeping sort. 
There are no signs to show where she 
wanders from the dull precincts of fact 
into the glowing realm of her own fancy; 
but it is safe to conjecture that such ex- 
cursions are tolerably frequent. 

Did Washington really say to Hamil- 
ton, at their first meeting, “ What a lad 
you are! ”’—and at their second, “I could 
trust you so implicitly that if matters 
pressed I could confidently sign my name 
to whatever you wrote without reading 
it over. There is no one else living of 
whom I can say that. You are the most 
useful young man in America”? Did 
Morris tell Hamilton to “hurry up” with 
his draft of the Constitution? All this 
is the sort of thing that might be classed 
as “important, if true ”—but being prob- 
ably untrue it has no importance what- 
ever. 

The mental sensations which Mrs. 
Atherton so frequently ascribes to her 
hero are, we strongly suspect, quite as 
much Athertonian as Hamiltonian. For 
instance, we read at various crises in his 
life that Hamilton’s “ brain felt on fire” 
(page 111); that he “ felt as if the lower 
end of his heart had grown wings” 
(page 132); that his “ nerves were like to 
jump through his skin” (page 134); that 
he “felt as if he were in a hole under 
ground ” (page 145); that he “ could hear 
the bubbling of his own brain” (page 
182); that he “was furious” (page 372, 
and again on page 459); that he “was 
seething with fury ” (page 402). 

“Why not,” Mrs. Atherton argues, in 
justification of her method of treating his- 
tory—“why not throw the graces of fiction 
over the sharp, hard facts that historians 
have laboriously gathered?” Most peo- 
ple, we think, would rather have the facts 
undiluted than seasoned with this conven- 
tional spice of dime novel emotion. 

And if the graces to which she alludes 
are those of style, we fear that Mrs. 
Atherton is hardly the writer to supply 
them. Very many of her sentences are 
careless, awkward, or obscure. Here are 
some fair samples: 

He knew that he alone was equal to the great 
task for which himself was too old and infirm. 

The nation turned to Hamilton as its general in 
chief. He had manifestly been born to extricate 
them from difficulties. 

Hamilton had made no secret of the fact that he 
should prefer to see Pinckney succeed Washington. 
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Is “nation” singular, as indicated by 
“its,” or plural, to correspond with 
“them”? And in the last extract, why 
does the author say “he should” instead 
of “he would”? 

Does Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Atherton 
really think that she is qualified to im- 
prove upon the style and methods of 
Gibbon and Macaulay ? 


A PUZZLED EDITOR—His failure to 
identify two famous names slightly 
transmogrified by an ingenious com- 
positor. 

In the recently published “ Letters of 
John Richard Green ”—a book brim full 
of good things—there is a story which il- 
lustrates the fact that editors are not al- 
ways so omniscient as they should be. 

The historian relates that in the proof 
of an article he had written for a certain 
religious periodical there occurred the 
phrase: “The church of Selwija and 
Kebler.” The proof went to a Dr. Curry, 
whom Green—frequently a little irrev- 
erent in his manner of speaking of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries—describes as “one 
of the S. P. C. K. swells.” The learned 
divine wrote thus: 

“The names of Selwija and Kebler, 
however illustrious, are hardly sufficiently 
familiar to the general reader to be men- 
tioned without a little explanation.” 

Fortunately, before the article was 
printed, it was discovered that Green had 
written: “The church of Selwyn and 
Keble.” 


LITERARY CRITICS—Every reader 
is one for himself, and he seldom 
agrees with any other. 


A young man wrote a book, and the 
publicity bureau of his publishers was 
managed by a clever writer who so shaped 
current thought as it is found in news- 
paper offices that hundreds of papers all 
over the land said almost the same thing 
about the book, which was called “ Mad 
in April; or, a March Hangover.” Strange 
to say, the consensus of “ opinion” was 
that the book was really “the most re- 
markable novel of the year.” 

Now most authors would have been sat- 
isfied with this, and would have believed 
it, too, because if all the authors who 
have written the most remarkable book of 
this year were to form in procession and 
march down Broadway they would hold 
up the cross town traffic at Twenty Third 
Street. But this young man wished to 
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get at the truth, so he said: “I wish that 
1 might hear the unbiased opinions of 
my readers as they lay down my book in 
their homes.” And at the same instant 
a djinn appeared to the young man and 
said: “ Follow me.” 

They found themselves in a room 
where a young woman was just laying 
down the book with the comment: “ Silly 
rot!” Thereupon they hurried to the 
next house, the young man in the lead, 
and there a middle aged man was laying 
it down, remarking: “ Made to sell!” 

The author already wished he was out 
of it, but the djinn said kindly: “ Those 
are but two opinions, and there are thou- 
sands of readers of your book. Follow 
me.” 

Next they found a young woman who 
laid it down with tears in her eyes and 
the comment, “How sweetly pretty!” 
This surprised the young man, for he had 
intended it to be virile. In another 
house a man threw it on his bed with a 
loud laugh, and said: “ That’s good fun. 
T’d like to read another by him.” And 
this also surprised the author, for he had 
intended the book to be serious. 

There was one who did not understand 
the book, and one who. hated it because 


it was not romantic enough, and another 
who hated it because it was too romantic, 
and dozens who liked it and did not 
know why. The author became somewhat 
bewizzled by the contrary opinions, but 
still he followed the djinn. 

They came on a reviewer for a news- 


paper, who was writing: “This is the 
most remark ” but aloud he said to a 
companion: “I’ve got to echo public 
sentiment, because I’m too lazy to run 
counter to it; but I think the book’s 
rot.” 

Two great (but unprofessional) critics 
read it. One said, honestly enough: 
“Weary, dreary drivel!” The other laid 
it down with the remark: “ A great piece 
of work; greater than the author imag- 
ines. It will live.” 

No two persons thought the same of 
the book except in print. 

The author said to the djinn: “ Who 
is to be believed, and what is my book, 
good or bad?” 

The djinn, who was of a literary turn, 
replied: “I have always read people’s 
thoughts, and your case is in no wise 
different from the rest. Shakspere was 
damned with faint praise in his own 
time, and now he is liked and misun- 
derstood and disliked and admired and 
loathed in the bottom of men’s hearts. 
Thackeray is loved and despised, Steven- 
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son is adored and misunderstood, but 
loved by more and more as time goes on. 
Mark Twain is funny, he is not funny, 
he is a philosopher, he is a clown, he is 
a snob, he is simplicity itself. Nothing 
is final; it all depends on the point of 
view. Write for yourself, and let the 
world go hang; but do not forget to 
thank your publicity man for molding 
the reviewers.” 


MASTERS OF PAINTING—An ap- 
preciation of thirteen leading Amer- 
ican artists. 


“ American Masters of Painting” is an 
interesting series of sketches by Charles 
H. Caffin, one of the few metropolitan 
art critics who speak with authority. 
These are the men whom Mr. Caffin 
names as “ masters”: 

Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), the first 
famous American artist. 

George Fuller (1822-1884), the New 
England farmer painter. 

George Inness (1825-1894), the pene- 
trating student and interpreter of nature. 

Alexander H. Wyant (1836-1892), the 
inspired recluse of the northern hills. 

Homer Martin (1836-1897), the most 
poetic of American landscape painters. 

James McNeil Whistler (born 1834), 
the preacher of an artistic gospel that is 
all his own. 

John La Farge (born 1835), colorist, 
decorator, inventor of a new art in glass. 

Winslow Homer (born 1836), the 
painter of the Atlantic coast, perhaps the 
most representative of American artists. 

Dwight Tryon (born 1849), the painter 
of New England springs and autumns. 

Edwin A. Abbey (born 1852), the illus- 
trator of rare imagination and power. 

George De Forest Brush (born 1855), 
the brilliant pupil of Géréme, the painter 
of American types, red and white. 

John Singer Sargent (born 1856), the 
modernized Velasquez, a master of tech- 
nique. 

Horatio Walker (born 1858), the Cana- 
dian Israels. 

Mr. Caffin’s tone is laudatory through- 
out; he frankly labels his sketches “ ap- 
preciations.” His warmest encomiums 
are bestowed upon the painters of land- 
scape; and here he shows both courage 
and discernment, for the best of American 
landscape painting unquestionably de- 
serves to stand with the work of any for- 
eign school, bar none. Still, his praise 
might at times be judiciously qualified. 
Tryon, for instance, for whom he seems 
to have a specially intense admiration, is 
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an artist who appeals to many critics, and 
particularly to painters; yet there are 
those who find his drawing conventional 
and his color either dull or forced. Both 
in his case and in that of another living 
artist whom Mr. Caffin delights to honor 
—George De Forest Brush—it may be 
said that while the painter’s ideals are 
invariably high and worthy, it is doubtful 
if he always succeeds in realizing them. 
It is perhaps his fondness for landscape 
that leads Mr. Caffin to include these 
men among his “masters” rather than 
John W. Alexander and Abbott Thayer. 

An art critic, we suppose, feels entitled 
to take liberties on which an ordinary 
writer would not venture. Mr. Caffin 
likes such-words as “ meaningfulness ” 
and “robustiousness,” and some of his 
sentences are a little obscure. For in- 
stance, he says of Inness: - 

His own soul was quick and eager to the end, 
undimmed or worsted up to close on seventy 
years, and its sweet freshness was a triumph over 
the debilitating effects of frail health, unremitting 
toil, and protracted struggle. 

We can guess what an “undimmed or 
worsted ” soul is, but is it fair to set the 
reader such puzzles? 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR—Its rarity 
is proved by Max Beerbohm’s analy- 
sis of the nature of popular jokes. 
Max Beerbohm, in one of the English 


periodicals, has been considering the 
cause of our mirth, and only the so called 
humorless sex can remain self satisfied 
under his findings. Having shown how 
those who are calm when taxed with lack- 
ing all other desirable attributes—sight, 
hearing, speech, beauty, importance, 
pride, affection, and so on—will rise up 
and smite the person who alleges that they 
have no sense of humor, he proceeds to 
show that with few exceptions the charge 
is practically true. 

It is a careful study of music hall jokes 
and comic papers that has destroyed Mr. 
Beerbohm’s young faith in the humorous 
sense of his race. He has found that the 
jests which move the public mind to 
pleasure, and cause the public face to 
break into smiles, are variations upon 
some one of these themes—mothers in 
law, henpecked husbands, twins, old 
maids, Jews, Frenchmen, Germans, Ital- 
ians, “niggers”—of course Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s public is British, and finds food 
for mirth in slightly different racial pe- 
culiarities from those which would con- 
vulse us—fatness, thinness, long hair 
worn by a man, baldness, seasickness, 
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stuttering, “bloomers,” bad cheese, red 
noses, and leaving lodgings without pay- 
ing the bill. 

And from this list Mr. Beerbohm pro- 
ceeds to analyze the invariable ingredi- 
ents in the varying forms of jest. He 
finds two principal ones—delight in 
cruelty, and contempt for the unfamiliar. 
The bad cheese baffles him by falling 
under neither head, but then all rules 
must have their exceptions. 

If Mr. Beerbohm’s conclusions could 
only be considered as final as they are in- 
geniously entertaining, how woman’s re- 
proach would become her crowning glory, 
and how she could boast, as a high and 
sacred quality, her oft quoted lack of a 
sense of humor! 


THE MARQUIS OF STEYNE--And 
Mrs. Ritchie’s opinion as to the 
proper pronunciation of his name. 


Not a few readers of “Vanity Fair” have 
been in doubt as to the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the wicked old mar- 
quis who ruined the domestic felicity of 
Rawdon Crawley, “Stain,” “ Steen,” 
and “ Stine” all seem possible renderings. 
As an argument in favor of “Steen” 
there is the apparent probability that 
Thackeray had in mind the Steine (pro- 
nounced “ Steen”) at Brighton, the cen- 
tral thoroughfare of the famous English 
watering place, and the favorite prome- 
nade of the visiting aristocrats of a cen- 
tury ago. 

-The writer recently referred the ques- 
tion to Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, who pronounced decidedly in fa- 
vor of “Stain.” “TI have always said 
‘Lord Stain, ” she replied, “and I think 
I must have repeated what I heard from 
my father. There is a second meaning to 
‘ Stain ’—there would be none to ‘ Steen.’ 
But it is a matter of absolute discretion, 
and only right or wrong as people choose.” 


THE LAND OF GOLD—An ugnvar- 
nished picture of life in the Cape 
Nome region. 


Lanier McKee, author of “ The Land of 
Nome,” is a young lawyer—Yale, class of 
’95—who joined the great Cape Nome 
rush of two years ago and went to Alaska 
expecting to find possibly gold, probably 
legal work, and certainly experience. Of 
the last, he encountered plenty during 
two summers in the north, and his record 
of it makes easy and interesting reading. 

Had it not been for the stirring politi- 
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cal events of the last five years, and the 
focusing of public interest on our new 
over sea possessions, it is probable that the 
gold rushes of the Yukon and the Nome 
region would have figured much more 
largely in current literature than has been 
the case. Messrs. Davis, Creelman, and 
Ralph would no doubt have gone there 
with their capacious notebooks, and some 
of the generous emotion which has been 
so freely bestowed on the Cuban and the 
Filipino might have been diverted to the 
poor Alaskan. It is strange indeed. that 
so outrageous an instance of misgovern- 
ment as the Noyes scandal—far worse 
than anything reported from the West 
Indies or the Philippines—should have 
passed almost unnoticed. We are assum- 
ing that the facts of the case are as 
stated by Mr. McKee. If they are not, 
the former Federal justice of the Nome 
district has an excellent chance for a libel 
suit against him. 

Mr. McKee has no special skill as a 
writer, but his book is to be commended as 
a plain and evidently honest picture of 
the Alaska gold region as it is—with its 
hardships, its climatic terrors, and its 
undeniable charm for the adventurous; 
with its claims that pay ten thousand dol- 
lars a day, and its multitude of disap- 
pointed fortune hunters singing: 

Break, broke, bust, on the ruby sands of Nome; 
Break, broke, bust, three thousand miles from home ! 


COLLEGE VERSE AND CLASSICS 
—In this country there is little trace 
of academic influence upon under- 
graduate poetry. 


In commenting upon a recent collection 
of American college verse, somebody 
notes the fact that classical studies seem 
to have made no impression upon the 
poetical undergraduate mind. Whereas 
English verse of the same class would be 
academic, full of classical allusions and 
of parodies upon classical models, the 
American college poet forms himself 
upon modern minor poets—very minor 
poets, as a rule. The inference is not 
altogether flattering to the thoroughness 
of American training in the classics. 

The verses of “In College Days” show 
that the dear old sophomoric themes still 
hold the poets. There are the pseudo 
Bacchanal odes to the very recently ac- 
quired pipe and glass and stein. There 
are the songs to Kitties and Katherines. 
Whenever a college poet can, with what 
he no doubt regards as desperate cyni- 
cism, introduce an unsentimental slap in 
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the face for his reader at the end of a 
sentimental ditty—after Heine’s method 
*—he plumes himself upon it greatly. One 
can tell that by the frequency with which 
he does it. 

Still, in spite of their crudities and 
their lack of classic influence, these 
rhymes are not unpleasing. One of them, 
at least, will make a wide appeal. It 
is written concerning the sign the college 
woman hangs at certain dark hours upon 
her door: “Studying. Please don’t dis- 
turb.” 


“Studying. Please do not disturb.” 

Just as well to go away ; 

She’s absorbed in noun and verb— 
Not at home to you today. 

And you'd find it very stupid ; 
Heartless things are noun and yerb.. 

Might as well go home, Dan Cupid— 

“Studying. Please do not disturb.” 


On this the always earnest opponent of 
higher education for women could build 
up, a whole polemic. 


BOOK BORROWERS, BEWARE— 
A new fashion that threatens their 
peace of mind and their possession of 
other people’s volumes. 


Mrs. Asquith, more widely known to 
fame as the original of Dodo, as the 
founder of the society of Souls, and as a 
generally daring and _ unconventional 
woman, has introduced a new idea which 
will commend itself to all book lenders. 
She has advertised in the London Times 
for the return of an odd volume on Na- 
poleon which she had lent—she had absent 
mindedly forgotten to whom. 

If she would only go a step farther and 
set the seal of fashionable approval upon 
the custom of advertising for the return 
of books of which the borrowers were 
quite well known, she would deserve can- 
onization as the patron saint of all owners 
of libraries. And any newspaper with a 
sense of duty to the public would surely 
be willing to publish such notices at a 
greatly reduced rate. 


VIRTUE’S TRIUMPH — An unpub- 
lished chapter from “The Captain 
of the Gray Horse Troop,” by Ham- 
lin Garland. 


It was a féte day on the reservation. 
The stern lines of Curtis’ face relaxed as 
his eye fell on the various groups of In- 
dians; his efforts had not been wasted. 
To the left a circle of stalwart young war- 
riors were playing Ring a Round a Rosy, 
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with crocheting needles replacing the 
feathers of savagery in their hair. From 
another band came the gay song of “ See 
the Merry Sunshine,” while the aged Pink 
Eye and the grizzled Swallow Tail, an- 
cient foes, squatted in the grass side by 
side, at work on the same daisy chain. 
The agent’s eyes were misty as he turned 
to the fair girl who accompanied him. 

“T have done my duty,” he said. “Be 
good and you will be happy—how true 
that is!” 

At that moment the young brave, 
Thirty Cents, came hurriedly up. 

“ Little father,” he signed swiftly, “the 
cowboys come, one thousand strong. 
They are angry at your children. They 
bring guns to kill us with. What shall we 
do?” 

Curtis lifted his eyes to the approach- 
ing horde, galloping down upon them, 
mad with rage and drink. 

“You will not meet them?” begged 
Elsie. 

“Tt is my duty,” answered Curtis 
firmly. “Be just and fear not. Only the 
good die young.” 

He stepped forth alone and unarmed to 
meet the mob. They charged down upon 
him, clamoring, cursing, the lust of 
murder in their eyes. Curtis’ upraised 
hand and reproving glance stayed them 
for a moment; then they beset him with 
wild violence. They had come to kill. 
There was a snap of revolvers. At that 
instant Elsie stepped forward and took 
her place at Curtis’ side. She looked 
straight into the leader’s face and slowly 
smiled with one eye. He flushed, hesi- 
tated, lowered his weapon, and straight- 
ened his tie. Elsie nodded to the next 
man, blew a kiss to a third, smiled at 
them all. The men shifted in their 
saddles, grinning sheepishly. The bleared 
eyes and cursing mouths were trans- 
formed. The revolvers disappeared as if 
by magic. 

“ Boys, I move that we all go and order 
dress suits!” said one. There was a shout 
of approval. A moment later the thou- 
sand desperadoes who had come to 
murder were galloping back up the road, 
singing “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
said Ourtis. “We have done our duty. 
I am glad you have a fortune, Elsie—my 
Indians will enjoy it so much!” Elsie 
sighed a little. 

The Indians now began a chant of vic- 
. tory: 

The cowboys have sloped. 
The Little Father gave them the frosty stare, and 
they paused ; 
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Then the fair woman looked at them, one eye at a 
time. 
Where now are the mad destroyers ? 
Sloped ! 
“ An honest man is the noblest work of 
God,” said Curtis. 





THE GLOOM OF GORKY—If he 
wishes to add to the sum of human 
joy, why does he write such depress- 
ing tales? 


According to Ivan Strannik, in a bio- 
graphical and laudatory preface to a 
new volume of Maxim Gorky’s stories, 
“Twenty Six and One,” it is not the 
young Russian novelist’s imagination, 
but his experience, that supplies the 
data for his gloomy tales. Gorky’s ex- 
periences have been gained as shoemaker, 
gardener, baker, steamboat cook’s boy, 
longshoreman, and so on. If the mem- 
bers of these more or less respectable 
crafts should read his tales and realize 
that experience and not imagination 
wrote them, they would have excellent 
grounds for libel actions; for Gorky pic- 
tures little but drunkenness, thievery, 
seduction, unfaithfulness, and drunken- 
ness again, 

Mr. Strannick also tells us that Gorky 
is depressed because he is adding nothing 
to the sum of human joy. It is respect- 
fully submitted that he might at least re- 
frain from adding to the sum of unre- 
lieved and sordid wretchedness in the 
world. Not one of the various occupa- 
tions which he has already adorned is 
so much overcrowded as cre the ranks 
of the dreary and revoltingly “strong ” 
realists. 


NO NOVELISTS WANTED—Andtrew 
Lang would exclude writers of fiction 
from the proposed British Academy 


The cheerful and irrepressible Andrew 
Lang has been talking about that pro- 
posed British Academy—an idea which, 
if it is ever realized, will probably oc- 
casion more gnashing of teeth, more 
heartburnings and hatred, than all the 
questions of precedence that now agitate 
English society. Mr. Lang thinks that 
the writer who has a cause for writing, 
so to speak—the historian, the philoso- 
pher, any one who writes to instruct— 
should be admitted to the possible list of 
British Immortals; but he is opposed to 
allowing such a distinction to the unin- 
structive writer, the maker of what is 
known as “ pure literature.” 




















So far as this term applies to the novel- 
ists, as it very largely does, Mr. Lang 
thinks that they have their reward al- 
ready. “If they are successful,” he says, 
“they get praise and pudding and ‘ press 
clippings ’—oh, joy!—and paragraphs; 
some are asked to dinner by the great, 
and some—to judge by their pictures of 
the great in their novels—are not. But 
the scholar gets little praise, very little 
pudding; while for press clippings he 
eares not, and his digestion does not per- 
mit him to sit at rich men’s feasts. The 
public never hears of him.” 

Wherefore, concludes the generous and 
genial Andrew, let him be an Academi- 
cian, while the novelist must remain con- 
tent with royalties, dramatized versions, 
and dinner invitations. 





LISTENING TO GOOD MUSIC—It is 
an accomplishment that can be 
learned, and that is worth learning. 


No cultivation is needed to enjoy the 
vociferous ragtime ground out by a street 
organ; indeed, it is only the absolutely 
uncultivated ear—or the phenomenally 
tolerant one—that can find pleasure in it. 
But as one ascends in the scale to the 
lovers of Wagner operas or Brahms sym- 
phonies, we find their enjoyment to be 
so much greater and more satisfying that 
the most practical person might well con- 
sider it worth while to acquire the train- 
' ing necessary for admission to their ranks. 
Indeed, the ability to listen to good music 
may be as Valuable an accomplishment as 
a good drive at golf or a turn of skill at 
bridge. 

Here is the mission of such books as 
Philip Henry Goepp’s “Symphonies and 
Their Meaning.” Mr. Goepp explains the 
nature of the sonata and of the symphony 
—which is simply the sonata orchestra- 
ted; tells of their invention at the time 
when music first began to find an exist- 
ence beyond the walls of the church and 
the cloister; and traces their development 
in the hands of their most famous mas- 
ters. As such he selects Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, and Brahms. He analyzes one 
or more characteristic symphonies by each 
of these men, showing how the composer 
expressed himself by his management of 
his themes. The author’s theory of music 
is that its “ true essence is its unconscious 
subjective betrayal of a dominant feeling.” 
From this—if true, and it seems to be at 
least a phase of the truth—it is easy to 
deduce that the hearer’s pleasure depends 
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upon his power of understanding the 
musician’s meaning. 

Mr. Goepp was born in New York less 
than forty years ago, educated in Ger- 
many and at Harvard, and admitted to 
the bar in Philadelphia; but he soon gave 
up the law to take up music as a profes- 
sion, and for the last ten or twelve years 
he has been active as a composer, teacher, 
organist, lecturer, and writer on musical 
subjects. 





A WESTERN BARD—Sometimes his 
verses are like Byron’s; sometimes 
they are quite different. 


The latest poet to come like a literary 
Lochinvar from the West is Mr. Hallett 
Edward Abend, of Lewiston, Idaho, who 
sends us a little volume entitled, with 
charming simplicity, “ Verses.” 

A brief inspection of Mr. Abend’s 
neatly printed pages makes it evident 
that true philosophy may be found in the 
Snake River district, as well as in the 
rose gardens of Persia or the colonnades 
of Attica. Listen to.this concentrated 
wisdom : 

For I have found that in this life 
It does not pay to moan, 
Though you be reeling ’neath the knife 
Affect a cheerful tone. 
The picture that arises of Mr. Abend 
affecting a cheerful tone while he reels 
*neath a knife—in the hands of a Nez 
Percé Indian, perhaps, or possibly in those 
of some unsympathetic reader of his 
poetry—is truly a pathétie one. 

Mr. Abend’s book, he tells us, is the re- 
sult of a mysterious, o’ermastering im- 
pulse : 

Somehow I feel compelled to. write. 
I know not what it is that fills 
My soul, and thrills 
My being. 
Can it be indigestion, the seoffer may 
inquire? No, for the poet proceeds: 
Something tonight 
Has come to me which seems 
To brighten life. 
That is not indigestion. But without 
analyzing Mr. Abend’s motive further; we 
will eonclude by quoting his verse on 
Mount Hood: 
Mount Hood is queen of the mountains ; 
They crowned her long ago 
On a throne of hills, with a robe of pines. 
And a diadem of snow. 
Now it is quite true that a man named 
Byron wrote something rather like this. 
The lines are in “ Manfred”: 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 
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On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 


Byron is dead, however, and anybody 
can see that Mr. Abend’s version is much 
the better of the two. What an improve- 
ment it was to have the mountain 
crowned “with a robe,” instead of “in a 
robe”! What a pity that King Edward 
VII did not take the Idaho poet’s sug- 
gestion and have himself crowned with 
a robe! 





HOW A COUNTRY IS MADE—Books 
that explain hills and valleys, coasts 
and rivers, as the result of great nat- 
ural forces. 


It is a rather curious coincidence that 
“The Scenery of England, and the 
Causes to Which It Is Due,” by Lord Ave- 
bury, better known as Sir John Lubbock, 
and “ Britain and the British Seas,” by 
H. J. Mackinder, lecturer on geography 
at Oxford, should have appeared at prac- 
tically the same time. The two authors 
seem to have hit simultaneously upon the 
idea of describing the geography of their 
island in close connection with its geology 
—as, indeed, the geography of any coun- 
try must be described in order to be prop- 
erly understood. Both books are interest- 
ing, the former being the more popular in 
treatment, the latter the more scientific. 

There is a good field for a similar vol- 
ume upon the physical features of the 
United States. It is true that neither 
here nor, perhaps, anywhere else in the 
world is there within so small a space such 
a complete epitome of geological history 
as is presented by the remarkably varie- 
gated strata of England; but even apart 
from such marvels as our mighty water- 
falls and our great caves—to which there 
is no parallel across the Atlantic—we have 
no lack of things worth the attention of 
the lover of nature. 

Within a hundred miles of New York, 
for instance, there are many striking man- 
ifestations of the workings of the forces 
that have molded, and are still molding, 
the face of the earth. The destructive 
and constructive power of ocean waves is 
nowhere better shown than along the 
beaches of New Jersey and Long Island. 
The Delaware Water Gap illustrates the 
passage of a river through a mountain 
range. The Mamakating valley, in Sul- 


livan and Ulster counties, New York, is 
a fine example of a glaciated channel. 
There, and at other points in the same 
district, moraines and eskers are clearly 
Indeed, for unmistakable 


to be traced. 
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relics of the ice age, in the shape of 
scratched and rounded rocks, it is not 
necessary to go farther than the New 
York parks. The little knoll locally 
known as Mount Tom, at Riverside Drive 
and Eighty Third Street, is a capital 
specimen of a roche moutonnée—a rock 
carved to the shape of a sheep’s back by 
the grinding of superincumbent ice. 





NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY—The 
letters that record the one great pas- 
sion of the emperor’s life. 


Now it is Napoleon’s letters to Jose- 
phine that are set before us. It seems 
a little less indecent to read a love cor- 
respondence that ended a century ago 
than that of persons more nearly our con- 
temporaries. And Napoleon, besides, sac- 
rificed all the privileges of the insignifi- 
cant, among them the right of making 
love without the world’s attention. 

So great a point has always been made 
of his real passion for his first wife in 
spite of his treatment of her, that the 
letters have a double interest. Certainly 
they express devotion, and so far as may 
be judged from this one side of the cor- 
respondence, a devotion very much 
greater than hers towards him. Yet there 
is a certain tone in them which takes from 
their frankness. They are studied let- 
ters. He appeals, he protests, he flatters, 
he loves, all with calculation. And the 
letters are therefore doubtless more in- 
teresting than the more simple and un- 
studied expressions of another man, even 
agreat man. After all, it requires a good 
deal of calculation to give a love letter 
any artistic interest. 

That he had his periods of triumph over 
her, in spite. of her alleged indifference, 
is evidenced by one extract. He writes: 


You add that you are not jealous. I found out 
long ago that angry persons always assert that 
they are not angry; that those who are afraid 
keep on repeating that they have no fear; and 
you, therefore, are convicted of jealousy. I am 
delighted to hear it ! 


The book from which we quote is “ Na- 
poleon’s Letters to Josephine,” a volume 
compiled by Henry Foljambe Hall. The 
letters that it contains have all been pub- 
lished before, but most of them have not 
previously appeared in English. With 
the introduction and copious notes added 
by Mr. Hall, they give a very complete 
view of one phase—perhaps the most in- 
teresting phase—of the marvelous Corsi- 
can’s career. 




















The Man of the Merchant Marine. 


THE SERVICE OF TORSHELL, ROYAL NAVAI, RESERVES, AS ENGINEER OF A FIGHTING SHIP. 


BY PETER VAUX. 


is 


O sooner did- the senior engineer hear 
the peremptory summons than he 
scurried from the crowded wardroom. 

“ Poor devil! Did you notice his face, 
Bellamy?” said the second engineer, ad- 
dressing the florid paymaster. “ He went 
as pale as death. When the deuce does 
Torshell eat and sleep, Naylen? He 
never seems to be off duty.” 

The surgeon twitched his spruce eye- 
brows. 

“Oh, Mebbe, our senior engineer? Our 
Man of the Merchant Marine!” said he, 
in his usual flippant, exasperating tone. 
“He'll go the same as Chislehurst, if 
worries don’t cease. No human being, 
much less Torshell, can stand for any 

_length of time the state of affairs in this 
boat’s engine room and stoke holds. 
enough to drive any man mad!” 

“Chisle is really unwell, then? We all 
know the complaint of Pattenie of the 
Flarin’ Furnace, as the fo’castle term 
her.” 

Naylen shrugged his shoulders. “Our 
staff engineer went into sick bay to let 
this R. N. R. fellow shine, did he?” was 
his tart rejoinder. “Too much strain 
and unrest have knocked him off his legs. 
And so Mebbe is the man we must de- 
pend on now.” 

Said the paymaster in his big, raucous 
voice: “ This is what happens with these 
understaffed engine rooms, and _ insuffi- 
cient repairs. Here we are, the lamest of 
the lame ducks in the division, and tailin’ 
off the column, with a Reserve chap out 
of an easy, oozy, ten knot merchantman 
handlin’ our engines—and rickety old 
machines they are. God alone knows 
what'll happen with him and his untried 
nerve when we pick the enemy up again.” 

“A jolly good thing for us, the enemy 
are just as much worried with break- 
downs,” was the consoling remark from 
the other end of the table. “The Rurik, 
the Freya, the Jena, and 6 

“T wouldn’t indict the dockyard on the 
insufficient repairs point, Bellamy,” inter- 

rupted the second, pouring some sherry 
into his glass very cautiously, for the 
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armored cruiser was pitching awkwardly. 
“My lords were responsible. They 
wouldn’t enlarge the yards, make new 
ones, or lease out repairs, so as to have all 
the necessary work for mobilization coped 
with adequately. But it is odd how she 
was passed out with that starboard cyl- 
inder cover not remedied. Of course no- 
body’ll be held responsible, as usual! ” 

Bellamy nodded, turning from scolding 
the harassed steward. He replied slowly, 
“But yet, when an R. N. R. fellow can 
pop up and take seniority over the regular 
service, as in this boat, you can’t ex- 
pect ,s 

“Oh, here we are again!” the second 
broke in with. “Jealousies as usual. 
Torshell is as fit as any engineer. I don’t 
understand what has infected you all; 
service exclusiveness and high tone, I 
reckon!” His voice assumed its best 
acrid, official tones. “ You all, both in 
conversation and with your company, 
make such a dead set against our senior 
engineer because, forsooth, he wasn’t born 
in the purple, and doesn’t use a silver 
toothpick! It is neither complimentary 
to you as officers nor conducive to good 
fellowship in the wardroom. He’s as val- 
uable to the navy as any of you. Damna- 
tion to caste and the Triple Alliance! ” 

And the gaunt faced, sharp tongued sec- 
ond, who had had to fight his own battle in 
life, and who lived on his pay, lifted his 
glass. Hurriedly he set it down again. 

“ By George,” he cried, listening intent- 
ly, “the engines are slowin’ down!” 


II. 





TorsHELL had approached Captain 
Widdrington and the “ first,’ wholingered 
in the chart house discussing recent in- 
structions. The senior engineer had 
coughed slightly to intimate his presence. 
The captain looked up, a frown sweeping 
his hard face on marking him. 

“Sir,” cried the engineer, 
port “s 

“ One moment, sir!” was the short an- 
swer. “This isn’t a steam ’bus.” And 
Torshell, again saluting, had stepped 
back. His pallid face was blood red and 
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his teeth hard clinched and gritting. The 
wary, diplomatic first just then cheerily 


* nodded aside to him. 


He let himself rock to the vessel’s jig- 
gling among the cumbrous masses of 
sea. Since he had joined, off the waylaid 
liner, his had been hard luck. He felt 
acutely the general sentiment against 
him; but, notwithstanding all, his mettle 
was yet strong. It was the snobbish 
crowd in the wardroom, and the unpleas- 
ant bearing of his subordinates, that 
caused his discomfort of mind. 

Suddenly he had held in his breath, 
and unwittingly stepped towards the 
bridge ladder. The first drew himself 
back from the chart, darting a look of 
surprise at Torshell. But the captain’s 
steel blue eyes flamed with sudden anger. 

“Good God, sir, your engines aren’t 
slowing down?” 

Torshell saluted. “ Port air pump, sir.” 

“This drives a man mad!” cried Wid- 
drington, crashing his big fist upon the 
table. “Nothing but defects, defects! 
Can ye drive engines at all, you damned 
merchantman? What d’ye want to slacken 
down to? What’s wrong this time? 
You ” 

That second came a tremendous jarring 
and erunching beneath their feet.. The 
great ship was shaken like a thing of 
straw. An appalling hammering fol- 
lowed, chaotic and deafening; gray steam 
surged through hatchways, ventilators, 
and companions. 

The senior engineer had rushed from 
the bridge. As he raced amidships, he 
snatched the sacking off the backs of some 
of the “black squad” dumping ashes 
overboard, grabbed at a quartermaster’s 
oilskins, and shoved them all upon him. 

“Garret an’ Epburn an’ Mr. Jerroll in 
port alleyway,’ was the answer to his 
shout from the artificers now in safety. 
It reached his ear as he stepped down into 
the uproar of smashing, clashing metal. 

With heightened anxiety and fear, Wid- 
drington stared at the steam still outpour- 
ing. The thunderous clanking of pon- 
derous machinery galloping loose beat 
frightfully into his ear. With much more 
of it, bilge plates would be started. 

It was then that a blear eyed, cinder 
burnt signalman came hurrying along. 
“Flagship flingin’ out ‘Chase’ signals, 
sir!” was his report. 


Til. 





Wuen Torshell again dragged himself 
on the bridge he was a mere unshapely 
mass held together by swathes of lint. 
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Widdrington stepped hastily to him, and 
helped him up the last rungs of the ladder. 
The captain looked into the seamed: and 
scalded face nearly hidden beneath ban- 
dages. Said he heartily, “ By God, ye’ve 
pluck! These men owe their lives to you. 
Ye’ve pluck.” And with this certificate 
forthcoming at last for service done, he 
dismissed the case for heroism. 

“But about this breakdown; what can 
you do? Our east wing scouts are in 
touch with the enemy; and here am I not 
doing five knots. Never a shot to be fired, 
and ahead they’ve got all the work. Can 
you do nothing with these starboard en- 
gines?” 

The senior engineer staggered to a deep 
wallow of the stricken vessel, as a tumul- 
tuous swell tilted her casemated broadside. 
He would have fallen headlong if the offi- 
cers had not sprung forward and caught 
him under the arms. He moaned, “ My 
knee! My knee! It’s smashed.” 

Half an hour later, he was superintend- 
ing his officers and men, who, stripped to 
their trousers, were clearing away the 
wreck. Every order that issued peremp- 
torily from his blanched lips went full and 
fair to the mark, and afforded succinct 
knowledge and confidence to the grimy, 
sweating workers. Theirs were unbe- 
grudged obedience and execution, for each 
now understood his man. Hunched 
shouldered he was through physical 
agonies; yet, knowing that he held the 
lives of seven hundred men and that great, 
glorious ship in his hand, he maintained 
his will indomitable. Not a detail escaped 
his eye or slipped his brain. 


IV. 


Nicut had long since dropped. The 
wind, freshened into a stiff northerly gale, 
was throwing the curling tops of combing 
rollers like showers of granulated ice 
against the face, and carrying wrack 
and spindrift to leeward in massy 
trails. Seurrying clouds hid the star- 
light; the wraith of an old moon leaned 
far down the horizon. The immense boat 
lay lurching from side to side, plunging 
wildly under the tons of green seas that 
thudded like battering rams against her 
bows and forecastle, what time the high 
walled swell broke roaring. 

“ Make for northwest trade patrol. Re- 
gain nearest port. Much regret break- 
down,” had been the sorely harassed vice 
admiral’s latest message. 

Captain Widdrington, a barrel swathed 
in shawls and many waterproofs, was 
with the first and third lieutenants on the 

















after bridge. Wearily he turned from 
straining his eyes over the indistinct 
summits of yeasty seas, and cleared the 
brine off his face and bushy eyebrows with 
the flat of his left hand. He was cau- 
tiously making his way up the bridge when 
suddenly he stopped short. A quarter- 
master shouted, “ D’ye hear that, sir?” 

A faint boom had rung through the 
stormy wind, ominous, like to a dying 
world’s last echo. 

The first dodged a scattered spout of 
sea. “If the enemy drive down on us, 
will you fight, sir?” 

“Yes, by God! As well go down fight- 
in’ as not. If we can work ship, it’s the 
very weather for us. See Torshell. I 
must risk the port engines.” 

And as Wingate carefully made his way 
on deck, “ Firin’ east sou’east,” was the 
lookouts’ hail. 

He climbed down the thirty odd feet of 
slippery ladder into the maze of motion- 
less machinery. As he touched the senior 
engineer on the elbow, he noted his inbent 
and quivering lips, 

“Can’t say,” was the answer. “ Mebbe 
we will. But every man is workin’ his 
best. If it is in my power, the starboard 
mills Il run.” 

“Tf we can’t steam, God help us!” 
ejaculated the first. 


v 


As the luckless war ship flung herself 
about, the iron flooring beneath the worn- 


AT SUNSET. 
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out men seesawed hither and thither, 
throwing them off their feet. She evened 
herself in a broad valley of the moun- 
tainous sea wastes. 

Torshell yelled, “Let her go, let her 
go! 

A breaking hill of wild water was hurl- 
ing itself on the weather quarter just as 
the chains rattled through the blocks. 
Torshell lurched forward, and then, to the 
boat’s violent heeling, toppled helplessly 
between the hinder column of the inter- 
mediate engine and the banging mass of 
cylinder gear. 

“Lower, lower! Never mind me!” 
came in an intense shriek. Their racked 
and knotted arms pulled desperately, and 
the disconnected workings were lowered 
clear down to the floor plates. 

The maimed and bleeding mass of flesh 
that had been Torshell, R. N. R., was 
slipping into the crankpit, but Jerroll and 
some others held it fast. And it came that 
as the waning voice moaned, “ Give her 
steam, give her steam! Mind the links,” 
the mad pealing of the telegraph made his 
assistant leap to the starting engine. The 
two cut off scouts of the enemy were 
opening a heavy cannonading. 

The dull grunting of guns and the 
quickening thud of his engines the senior 
engineer did not hear. Oried Naylen, on 
his knees beside him, “The best man 
among us, and we never knew it!” 

The fighting ship went bravely into 
action, but the Man of the Merchant 
Marine would never again give ear. 





AT SUNSET. 
OVER the tired world blows 
Breath of the sunset rose ; 


Wind in the redwood trees 
Swept from the sundown seas ; 


Gleam on the hilltop high 
Caught from a jeweled sky ; 


Dusk in the canyon deep 
Shed from the wing of sleep ; 


Prayer in a censer swung, 
Incense from heart and tongue , 


Dreams in a purple boat 
Sailing from ports remote ; 


“Peace!” from a seraph fair 
Floating through twilight air. 


Over the tired world blows 
Rest from the sunset rose. 


Clarence Urmy. 
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THE CIRCLET OF FLAME.’ 


BY FRANCIS W. VAN PRAAG. 


XXIV. 


Y first care was for the bucket. It 
was in its place, and, wonder of 
wonders, intact. This important point 
settled, I went to the corner of the galley, 
to see how the land lay forward. 

The hands were sprawled around a keg 
of rum; every lantern the fools could lay 
hand on was strung along the forecastle 
ledge to light their orgy. Some of the 
lights were gutted, some still flaring; but 
all were being burned with the sole idea 
of extravagance. Uncle Chris, Jeffrys, 
and two of the crew, mfimed respectively 
Higgins and Caughty, sat on the star- 
board rail a little to one side of their 
fellows. Every now and then, when there 
was a whoop or hurrah more maudlin 
than the preceding ones, these four would 
whisper together and scowl at the merry- 
makers. 

Every one was so fully occupied that 
there seemed little prospect of my being 
interrupted; so I set to and filled the 
water bucket. It was a heart breaking 
process, I being obliged to draw the water 
in a tiny stream for fear of ‘uncle’s sharp 
ears. When the pail was filled I started 
aft, going, as I had come, in the shadow 
of the bulwarks, and using every precau- 
tion against noise. That I did not trip 
on a rope or a bottle was a miracle. 

At the poop I fastened the bucket to 
the rope, and lowered it. When it was 
sent up I went forward again—this time 
more confidently, and consequently more 
speedily—and refilled it. 

I was starting aft when the sound of 
my uncle’s voice came to me. Peering 
round the galley, I saw him in the ring 
of the crew. 

“Tt’s no manner of use shutting our 
eyes to the facts,” he was saying. “I tell 
you we've got to have the charts, or we’ll 
plump into the Azores or Portugal! ” 

One of the hands, Mintern by name, 
laughed. 

“Then get the charts! ” he said thickly. 
“ Howbeit, I’m thinkin’ more o’ the Santa 
Cruz as is in that there cabin than the 
lousy charts as is there. An’ the cheese! 
Matey, the Stilton in the larboard locker 
has a_ sting to it as pulls your bloomin’ 


mouth apart! An’ the pickles! My old 
woman never made better. Give me the 
cheese an’ the pickles, matey, ’n you can 
have all the charts in the place! ” 

To this Unele Chris deigned no an- 
swer. 

“Fuller,” he said, addressing the oldest 
member of the crew, a man who, until 
this voyage, had been one of Morrell’s 
best hands—* Fuller, you’ve some sense— 
you must see: we’re fouled. Get these 
mudheads to back me up. Make them see 
I’m not trying to pull the wool over their 
eyes; and if we don’t take the cabin I’m 
a lubber.” 

Fuller took a long pull at his pannikin. 
“T thought, Capt’n Culliford, as how 
gentlemen o’ fortin had only to take 
prizes,” said he, “an’ spend the blessed 
gold, and drink rum. There weren’t 
nothin’ in your yarns about jumpin’ into 
a hole an’ inwitin’ a man to pot you. 
Leastwise, I don’t remember no such ar- 
ticle.” 

Here was another prop gone. I knew 
my uncle’s temper sufficiently well to 
marvel at the command he held on it. 

“Wicks! Eden! King!” he called, and 
while his voice was quiet enough, there 
was a most unpleasant scrape in it. 
“Will you come with me?” 

Rum had evidently deadened the little 
sense with which the men were endowed, 
for not one of them stirred. 

“Stow it!” King finally growled, after 
Uncle Chris had repeated his appeal. 
“Stow it! Wot d’ye think we be—hands, 
as we was? Not by a long chalk, my 
little man! We be buccaneers, an’ takes 
no orders from nobody!” 

Uncle choked. “You'll be dead as 
jack rabbits, the lot of you, if we don’t 
get those charts! ” 

“Not us!” returned King compla- 
cently. “ We’re on a straight course, wi’ 
wind an’ tide favorable, as the skippers 
say in their logs. ’Cos why, you would 
say? ’Cos Morrell will have to come out 
soon, when his blessed prowisions is gone; 
an’ won’t that be a sight better ’n us 
goin’ in arter him? Twice we’ve been in, 
an’ wot’s the end? They’re there an’ we’re 
here, and McQueen ’n’ Bucky Jones is 
gone to the devil. No, Capt’n Culliford; 


* This story began in the January number of MuNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


























it’ll save a heap o’ trouble, says I, if we 
sits right here an’ drinks good rum an’ 
waits.” 

The grunt of assent with which these 
sentiments were received made me almost 
pity the head of the mutiny. There he 
was, meshed in a net of his own spinning, 
trapped in the pit he had digged for 
others. He could not set a course, for he 
had no instruments; and he could not 
command his crew, for he had no au- 
thority. After a brief interval the 
schooner must drift near enough a pass- 
ing ship for our signals to be observed; 
and then the yard arm or Execution Dock! 

I saw this train of thought pass over 
my uncle’s face and powder it gray. 
Never, perhaps, had villain been worse 
put to it by the irony of fate. But it was 
fury, more than fear, that he felt. From 
the cold, imperturbable schemer of the 
previous moment he became a raging 
madman. With a string of curses he was 
in the midst of the doubly mutinous men, 
laying about him with his scabbard. The 
carousal became a riot, and the drinkers 
a score of dodging, howling, muddled 
fools, those who escaped the heavy steel 
treading on their fellows, and those who 
had the courage to return the attack 
met by the cutlasses of Uncle Chris and 
his three supporters. 

I decided I was best at the stern, and 
took up my bucket and scuttled aft. 

It was while I was waiting for the 
bucket to be returned that a black ob- 
ject behind the tiller drew my attention 
from the sounds of strife forward. 
stirred it cautiously with my foot, and 
found it to be the schooner’s ensign. 

At that moment the signal for me to 
draw up the pail distracted me from my 
discovery. When the bucket was beside 
me, I found a bit of paper in it telling me 
that I must return—that the keg was full, 
and I must not jeopardize myself further. 
Ordinarily, I should have obeyed the com- 
mand; but a scheme so bold as to take 
away my breath, and yet so practical as to 
appeal strongly to that side of me, was 
forming ‘within my brain. I hesitated; 
glanced at the instructions scrawled on 
the strip of paper in my hand; hesitated 
again; and decided to disobey the captain. 
The decision was partly that of a scatter- 
brain boy, I will admit; but while it was 
hot in me I stuffed the flag into my belt 
and ran to the deck companion. 

The tumult forward had died into an 
intermittent growl, occasionally punctu- 
ated by my uncle’s voice. He was endeav- 
oring to smooth things, I could tell from 
his tone; but the men were deep enough 
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in liquor to be quarreisome, a fact that 
promised me plenty of time in which 
to carry out my project. Down to the 
waist 1 dropped, and ran to the main 
shrouds; and before you could have 
counted ten I was going up the ratlines 
like a topman. At the crosstrees [ 
paused for breath; then up the topmast I 
went, shinning up the bare pole as we 
boys used to do at home for eggs. 

Presently I was within reach of the 
truck. On deck the rolling had been so 
slight that I had barely noticed it. Up 
there, however, the motion was terrifying. 
Now I was far over the port rail, the 
water black and dancing beneath me; 
now I was far over the starboard. The 
exertion of climbing having set my head 
to throbbing, I could only wrap my feet 
desperately about the mast, close my eyes, 
and hold on tight. 

The thought that I had work to do, and 
only a limited time in which to do it, 
cleared me presently. I braced myself, 
and, withdrawing my hands from their 
desperate clutch on the mast, drew out 
the pins which fastened my bandage. The 
pins were sailor pins, heavy as small 
spikes; and with the haft of my heavy 
knife I drove them through the reversed 
ensign. Only when the heads bit the 
wood did I cease hammering and, pant- 
ing but triumphant, slide back to the 
top. 

It was while I was yet a dozen feet from 
deck that an accident occurred which 
came near to being the end of me. The 
quarrel forward had sunk to nothing, and 
there was a silence on the schooner such 
as had not been since the mutiny. It 
seemed like a perversity of fortune that 
the lull should come just at that time, 
for without warning, and with a report 
like a pistol, a ratline broke under my 
feet. 

I felt Uncle Chris start and listen; see 
I could not, for the luff of the foresail. 
The impulse in me was to stop then and 
there and hold my breath. If I had 
yielded to this, I’d have been gone. In- 
stead, however, I took the bull by the 
horns and jumped for the deck, just as 
the men, headed by Jeffrys and my uncle, 
came streaming around the galley. 

I do not know for a certainty, but I 
would swear it was Uncle Chris who fired 
the shot that splintered the step above 
my head as I dashed up the poop compan- 
ion. Fortunately, that was all the harm 
the bullet did; and before another could 
follow I had crossed the poop, wound the 
slack of my rope around my wrist, and 
jumped. 
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These various events occurred in a 
space much shorter than their telling. 
Had it been otherwise, Morrell and the 
men would have been out to my rescue, 
and so spoiled all. As it was, before they 
could more than grasp the meaning of the 
commotion I was floundering beneath the 
stern windows, calling for help. 

The pirates were leaning over the rail, 
a whole string of them. That they did 
not spatter my brains over the water is 
accountable only by the supposition that 
uncle possessed the only pistol at the 
time of my unexpected appearance. This 
fact, however, neither prevented me from 
suffering in anticipation, nor shielded 
me from the hail of knives which 
splashed into the water all about my 
head. When Morrell finally answered my 
calls, and pulled me into the shelter of 
the overhang, I could hear the baffled cut- 
throats fumbling with the falls of the 
jolly boat. However, long before their 
heavy fingers could master the knots and 
turn the davits out, I was knuckling the 
water from my eyes in the security of the 
cabin. And when they presently ap- 
peared, a dozen swaying, shouting figures 
in a jouncing boat, a volley from our 
muskets sent them into hasty retreat 
around the side from whence they had 
come. 


XXYV. 


Bur I had not seen the last of my ad- 
venture. Long and rough was the lec- 
ture Morrell read me. Even when I told 
of the flag exploit his wrath was not al- 
layed. Chips, cook, and Johnson, on the 
contrary, and in open insubordination, 
addressed me with such awe and respect 
that the effect of Morrell’s displeasure 
was not lasting. 

With the subsiding of this excitement 
came the question whether the ensign 
would remain undetected at the mast- 
head long enough to produce the hoped 
for result, 

“We'll hope for the best, lad,” said 
Morrell. “You left the water bucket at 
the rail, you say, and were on deck when 
the swabs saw you first. What’ll your 
uncle have to make him think of the 
masthead? No, no. We’re on a _ lee 
shore, you can lay to it!” 

But for all this I could not help think- 
ing his words were rather an encourage- 
ment to me than an expression of his 
thoughts. — 

The morning dawned with every mark 
of bad weather, and Morrell fretted at the 
thought of the mutineers in charge of his 


vessel. As the day proceeded, however, 
the promise of the dawn was not ful- 
filled, and a bright, clear noon ensued. 
We four spent our time continually at 
the windows, Morrell with his glass, and 
we with our eyes—less useful, but quite 
as_eager. 

Only twice were we distracted—once 
by the renewal of the assault upon the 
skylight, again without success, and a 
second time by an explosion of shots, cries, 
and stamping feet on the deck. Con- 
sidering my knowledge of the temper of 
the men, and of Uncle Chris, it was not 
difficult to surmise that another quarrel 
had risen. Who was hurt, and which 
faction was victorious, we, of course, had 
no means of ascertaining. Yet the prob- 
lem meant much to us, and the suspense 
added not a little to our trial. 

The afternoon and night seemed in- 
terminable. What with the rioting on 
deck, and the closeness of the cabin, sleep 
was impossible. Besides this, the sea 
water had set the wound in my head to 
burning maddeningly, and if by chance I 
did lose myself, it was to wake in a sweat, 
my head aching and my ears ringing with 
the songs that the pirates roared through 
the darkness. 

Towards dawn I believe I did manage 
to sleep. I was in the midst of a field 
of daisies, gathering a bunch of the 
posies for mother, and—such is the com- 
plexity of dreams—trying to keep in my 
pocket a diamond necklace, which: would 
fall out at the least movement of my 
body, when a whoop caused me to re- 
gain my proper senses. Johnson was 
pointing eagerly at the horizon, with 
Lawson and Chips on the one hand, and 
Morrell on the other. 

I verily believe I covered the ten feet 
which separated me from them at one 
bound, and was instantly as excited as 
they. On the edge of the horizon, seem- 
ingly suspended between a mass of fleecy 
pink thistledown and a.stretch of blue 
and gold silk, towered the lofty canvas 
of a full rigged ship. 

“A ship of the line, by the powers!” 
eried Morrell. “ English, too, or I’m a 
landsman! ” 

The newcomer, being hull down, was 
yet too far distant to make out more 
than our topsails. The peculiarity of the 
ensign, therefore—provided the bunting 
was where I had fastened it—must still - 
be invisible to her. But she was on a 
course which would take her within hail 
of us—provided, again, that she did not 
tack. These provisions, as may be im- 
agined, loomed big and black to us all, 











and our first joy was succeeded by a sus- 
pense as deep as that of a man on trial 
for his life. In absolute silence we 
watched the sail cloud rise higher and 
higher, and finally become separated from 
the blue by a speck of darkness no big- 
ger than an egg. We had much to hope 
for—and little to expect. 

Morrell kept his eye glued to his glass. 
Once he lowered the instrument to mop 
his forehead, and I had the loan of it. 
Guns, and brass rails, and groups of men 
lolling on spotless decks, were plainly 
visible with the help of the lenses. In- 
deed, the clearness of the view brought 
the conclusion that our flag had been re- 
moved, else the ship would not be sailing 
so leisurely. I suggested firing the 
muskets, but Morrell said we should be 
wasting powder. 

We were in the lowest slough of despair 
before the pirates awoke to the fact that 
danger was at hand. They had evidently 
kept no watch, and had not observed the 
stranger’s approach. But once cognizant 
of the fact, they set about repairing their 
oversight. In a hubbub of hauling ropes, 
squeaking blocks, and creaking spars, the 
Wave spun around and went dancing out 
of the stranger’s course. 

The cook and Chips broke into a flood 
of swearing when the man of war passed 
out of sight from our window, and I felt 
my cheeks go white with despair. Only 
Morrell kept his head and smiled and 
snapped his now useless glass. 

“They couldn’t have done better by 
us,” he said. “ The flag’s been a line of 
red to them so far, they being astern. 
Now they’ll see it, if it?s there—which 
please God it be. Even if it isn’t, if the 
captain of the ship is any way sensible, 
he’ll wonderwhat it is that makes a peace- 
able schooner turn tail to him. Bert,” he 
continued jovially, “that for your buc- 
caneering uncle!” And he snapped his 
fingers. 

His confidence was contagious; and 
when, five minutes after we had tacked, 
the boom of a gun throbbed on our ears, 
we knew his deductions had proven 
sound. Around the Wave bolted, and 
the ship was again framed in our win- 
dows, coming on now with a bone in her 
teeth, as seamen call the wave that a big 
craft carries at her bow, and with a 
swarm of topmen shaking out her topsails. 
She was fast, and was handled as a ship 
of the line should be handled. The doom 
of our enemies was assured. 

The wretches must have realized this 
fact, yet they tacked to and fro, piling on 
—as the creak of the falls told our strain- 
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ing ears—every stitch and rag they could 
bend, and turning helter skelter, this way 
and that, with as much hope and as much 


object as a frightened hen. 

And finally they gave up the fight. Up 
into the wind the schooner went; the 
sails spilled and flapped against the mast; 
and we drifted until the next wandering 
gust caught us. Then we plunged a hun- 
dred yards or so; halted; quivered; and 
came up at a round turn. 

The yells which presently sounded 
above the banging canvas told a melan- 
choly story. With naught but death in 
view the mutineers were making merry. 
Their laughter and yells and songs in- 
creased in violence and wildness as the 
minutes slipped away. There was some- 
thing awful in the sound. Even for 
Uncle Chris, caught in his own trap, I 
felt a sort of pity. He was brave as his 
nature accounted bravery; he was my 
kinsman; and though I feared and 
hated him, I was glad that another agency 
than mine was to bring him to his just 
deserts. 

When the man of war was a quarter of 
a mile distant we discharged our muskets. 
The clearing of the smoke showed us a 
cloud of marines and seamen clambering 
aboard the cutter. The flash and splash 
of their oars, as they gave way, set the 
cook and Johnson to cheering like mad- 
men, and Chips to crying like a baby. 

Nearer and nearer the trim little craft 
came, until we saw the glint of the car- 
ronade she carried in her bow, and the 
blue clad form of the officer standing in 
the stern sheets. 

“It’s good by Johnny to Mr. Buccaneer 
now!” said Morrell five minutes later, as 
we heard the cutterscrape the side and the 
crew scramble on the deck. “ You, Chips, 
stow that foolishness; now all together on 
this rattletrap bulkhead! ” 

The way we worked at the tangle of 
furniture and rope was a marvel. We 
cut and pulled and tugged and strained 
like men possessed. Finally it came down. 
We rushed up the companion, tripping, 
stumbling, barking our shins in our eager- 
ness to see the sun again. A young lieu- 
tenant and several marines were ascend- 
ing the ladder to the poop. Seeing us— 
we were powder: stained, pallid, haggard 
scarecrows, I warrant you—they halted, 
and the officer asked who we were. 

“Captain Morrell, in command of this 
schooner,” replied Morrell, with a bow, 
“the three surviving loyal hands, and a 
passenger, very much at your service and 
in your debt.” 


“Glad to meet you, captain,” 


returned 
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the officer. “I’m Lieutenant Denby, of 
his majesty’s ship of the line Tortoise, 
and most happy to have been of service 
to you.” 

At that moment we were interrupted by 
the tramp of feet; and around the galley 
corner came the Tortoise’s men with our 
renegade crew in their midst—a sorry 
sight of reeling, staggering wretches, 
some yelling, some scowling, some sing- 
ing, and all brutish and bad. At the 
head of the prisoners was Jeffrys; but 
though I looked, I saw no sign of Uncle 
Christopher; and until a midshipman 
reported two wounded men in the fore- 
castle I was at a loss to account for his 
absence. 

Then, however, I knew the reason of 
the maneuvers which had contributed so 
largely to our rescue. One of the victims 
of the brawl we had heard the previous 
day had been my uncle. 

My surmise proved correct, for present- 
ly he was brought aft on a blanket. His 
face was ghastly; it did not require*a 
surgeon’s eye to see the stamp of death 
thereon. But at sight of the blue uni- 
forms, and more especially, I think, of 
me safe and well in their protection, his 
untamable spirit flared up. With an in- 
articulate cry, he half rose, supporting his 
weak body on his elbow, and broke into 
awful cursing. Me he cursed, and my 
father, and my mother, and my works. 
Then he turned on his misguided dupes, 
and raved invectives at them, rejoicing at 
the nearness of the rope to their necks, and 
stuffing their unheeding, unhearing ears 
with bitterest wrath. When he could 
speak no further he fell back, gasping and 
clutching at his throat, a pitiable object 
of impotent fury and baffled hate. 

Ten minutes later, while I was leaning 
on the taffrail trying to rejoice that my 
enemy was near his end, and succeeding 
only in remembering that he was my 
kinsman, a harsh scream rose from the 
knot of guarded prisoners—and the man 
was dead. 

The losing of his spirit did not, how- 
ever, prevent the dishonoring of his body. 
He was the first to go up to the yard arm. 
And that was Christopher Culliford’s end 
—that the outcome of his strivings and 
his wickednesses, his murders and his 
schemes, his piracies and his crimes. 
There he was, a bundle of soiled clothing, 
swinging starkly with the ship. Around 
him were his followers, ten limp blots on 
the blue sky, ten twisting, spinning warn- 
ings to all who might read. 


And this ends the history. A crew of 
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the Tortoise worked us into Fayal, where 
Morrell got hands to take us to Bristol. 

Of my adventures in London and Hol- 
land. anent the disposal of ‘the gems there 
is no space herein to dwell. Suffice it to 
say that the price the diamonds fetched 
was far beyond my wildest dreams. The 
perils and temptations which beset me, 
a mere lad, possessing a fortune in cash, 
T’ll also not set forth. 

One year I stayed in England attend- 
ing to my newly acquired wealth. From 
time to time Lemp wrote me good sensible 
letters of advice and council, and such 
gossip as would interest me. One of 
these latter items was the information 
that Mr. Fennimore had suddenly left 
the country. Then there came an end ‘to 
these epistles, and one crisp October 
morning I sailed through the Narrows 
again. 

I met my friend at the Coffee House, 
and was never so glad to see a man be- 
fore. We spent the whole evening and 
much of the night talking over old times. 
He counseled me to buy land on Long 
Island, which advice I took, with the re- 
sult that today I can ride twelve hours 
without leaving my own fields and tim- 
bers. 

A word of my friends of the Wave. 
After the memorable trip Morrell sold his 
interest in the Schooner, declaring he had 
had enough of her. With my first instal- 
ment of gold from Antwerp, I obtained a 
craft for him, a fine -full rigged ship out 
of Bristol; and today he has three such, 
and is a prosperous man, alderman of 
London,. if you please, and much -re- 
spected. 

Lawson, the cook, is proprietor of the 
King’s Arms at Bidborough, Kent, and, I 
understand from the laboriously written 
serawls which reach me every Christmas, 
is putting on flesh as becomes a prosper- 
ous Boniface, and ever my grateful serv- 
ant. Johnson, with true sailor reckless- 
ness; spent every guinea as fast as I gave 
it him, and finally died of a stab wound 
received in a Water Street tavern. Chips 
I neither saw nor heard of after we 
landed from the Wave. 

As for me, I live as I should live, 
plainly and quietly, hunting with my 


- dogs, looking to the education of my 


children, and, in a way, trying to see 
ahead of these troubles with the mother 
country. If the worst happens and we 
are forced to war—which God forbid— 
I hope to remove the last stain on my 
wealth by giving of it in a cause which 
I feel sure is righteous. 


THE END. 








